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REPORT 

OF 

THE SECRETARYOF THE INTERIOR 



Department of the Interior, 

Washingtorij D. 0., October 31, 1873. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this Department during the past year, tx)gether with such sug- 
gestions as my experience has convinced me will promote the efficiency 
of the public service : 

INDIANS. 

The situation in the Indian service may be regarded as favorable and 
as a vindication of the propriety and practicability of the humane policy 
which was inaugurated at the beginning of your first presidential term, 
and which has governed the Department in the transaction of all busi- 
ness matters pertaining to the conduct of Indian affairs. That policy 
has for its main object and aim the resitraint and elevation of the wild 
tribes of the frontier through firm but kind treatment. That progress 
has been made in the establishment of that policy, and in an improve- 
ment of the condition of Indians reached by it, is shown by the increased 
interest in educational matters, a growing willingness on the part of 
the Indians to engage in industrial pursuits, a desire for the division of 
lands, and an increase of stock and farm products. 

THE INDIAN POLICY. 

Preliminary to the annual exhibit of the affairs of the Indian service, 
so far as the control of the Department is concerned, and especially in 
view of certain occurrences of the past year in that service, and the 
very general discussion of the character and scope of the Indian policy, 
I deem it proper to indicate at this time more in detail what that policy 
was orignally intended to accomplish, and the appliances through which 
it was sought to work. 

The so-called peace policy sought, first, to place the Indians upon res- 
ervations as rapidly as possible, where they could be provided for in such 
manner as the dictates of humanity and Christian civilization require. 
Being thus placed upon reservations, they will be removed from such 
contiguity to our frontier settlements as otherwise will lead, necessarily, 
to frequent outrages, wrongs, and disturbances of the public peace. 
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On these reservations tbey can be taught, as fast as possible, the arts 
of agriculture, aud such pursuits as are incident to civilization, through 
the aid of the Christian organizations of the country now engaged in 
this work, co-operating with the Federal Government. Their in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious culture can be prosecuted, and thus it is 
hoped that humanity and kindness may take the place of barbarity and 
cruelty. Second ; whenever it|^is found that any tribe or band of Indians 
persistently refuse to go upon a reservation and determine to continue 
their nomadic habits, accompanied with depredations and outrages 
upon our frontier settlements, then the policy contemplates the treat- 
ment of such tribe or band with all needed severity, to punish them for 
their outrages according to their merits, thereby teaching them that 
it is better to follow the advice of the Government, live upon 
reservations and become civilized, than to continue their native habits 
and practices. Third, it is the determination of this policy to see that 
all supplies of every kind, whether of food or clothing, purchased for 
distribution to Indians, upon reservations and remaining at peace with 
the Government, are procured at fair and reasonable prices, so that 
the Indian meriting such supplies may receive the same without hav- 
ing the funds of the Government squandered in their purchase. Fourth ; 
it is the purpose of the Government, as fast as possible, through the in- 
strumentality and by the advice and assistance of the various religious 
organizations, and by all other means within its power, to procure com- 
petent, upright, faithful, moral, and religious agents to care for the In- 
dians that go upon reservations; to distribute the goods and provisions 
that are purchased for them by the benevolence of the Government; to 
aid in their intellectual, moral, and religious culture, and thus to assist 
in the great work of humanity and benevolence, which the policy aims 
to accomplish. Fifth ; it is the further aim of the policy to establish 
schools, and, through the instrumentality of the Christian organizations, 
acting in harmony with the Government, as fast as possible, to build 
churches and organize Sabbath schools, whereby thjse savages may 
be taught a better way of life than they have heretofore pursued, and 
be made to understand and appreciate the comforts and beneiits of a 
Christian civilization, and thus be prepared ultimately to assume the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. These are the aims and purposes 
of the peace policy, briefly stated, and must commend themselves to 
every right-minded citizen as in keeping with the duty of a i)owerful 
' ■ and intelligent nation towards an ignorant and barbarous race provi- 
dentially thrown upon it for control aud support. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that so radical a change in the 
management of widely-scattered bands of roving Indians, whose only 
restriction hitherto had been their own capricious inclinations, and who 
roamed at will over vast regions of country, could be effected without 
resistance on their part and a show of force on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Such a result was never anticipated, even by the most sanguine 
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friends of tlie new policy, and the various impediments which have from 
time to time intercepted and obstructed the operations of the Indian 
Bureau have not, therefore, discouraged the reasonable hopes of final 
success which its active friends have always entertained. Satisftictory 
progress towards the accomplishment of the ends sought to be attained 
by this policy has already been made, fully justifying the hope that it 
will eventually achieve the end in view. 

IMPEDIMENTS. 

As the Department progresses in securing the adoption of this policy, 
the impediments. are developed and modifications in details are sug- 
gested as necessary to give it greater efficiency and adaptability to the 
work in hand. Among these impediments is the practice, which has ob- 
tained for many years, of paying annuities to certain tribes, in money, 
in accordance with treaty stipulations, in lieu of goods and subsistence 
stores. It seems to be an unvarying result of such payments in money 
that the Indians are in worse condition in every respect than if they re- 
ceived payment in goods and supplies, and it appears in many cases 
that those receiving the most money are in the worst condition. Money 
seems to brutalize instead of civilizing, as they are ignorant of its value 
and unable to use it with any discretion. The result is, that in a short 
time after the receipt of the cash annuities they are often found in a 
state of great destitution. The recommendation of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs that such payments be hereafter made in goods and 
supplies, even if it be found necessary to modify the treaties to enable 
the change to be made, meets with my unqualified approval. In this 
connection I desire to refer particularly to certain moneys due to the 
Prairie band of Pottawatomies, as well as certain sums which are ex- 
pected soon to be to the credit of the Kansas Indians, which, under 
existing treaty stipulations and laws, are required to be paid to said 
bauds of Indians respectively. It is very desirable, in my opinion, that 
the sums here referred to should be held and regarded by the Govern^ 
ment as funds' for the civilization of these several bands of Indians ; 
that it would be demoralizing, and therefore improper to ^pay said 
sums over to the Indians to be squandered. 

I shall, therefore, present to the proper committees of each House of 
Congress, during the present session, bills providing that the sums of 
money here referred to be invested in Government bonds and placed 
to the credit of said Indians respectively, for the purpose of their 
civilization, to be used by the Commissioner of Indian Affiiirs for that 
object, both interest and principal, at such times and in such manner 
as the President of the United States may direct. 

It is likewise detrimental to the substantial improvement of the race 
that they are compelled to hold their lands in common. Such com- 
munity of interest operates as a premium upon indolence and unthrift, 
and places a discouraging burden upon those who are willing to work 
and who desire to acquire property. As fast as practicable, and when- 
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ever a disposition is manifested by an Indian to improve a separate 
tract of land and secure the comforts of a permanent home, a farm of 
suitable area should be set apart and secured to him for his exclusive 
occupancy and improvement, and he should be aided by donations of 
stock and farming implements, out of the annual appropriations for his 
tribe. 

The first steps toward the permanent settlement of Indians in fixed 
homes is the establishment and rigid enforcement of regulations to 
keep them all upon reservations. This can only be done, at present, 
upon some of the reservations by a display of a sufficient military force 
near the reservation to punish all violations of such requirements. It 
is believed that many Indians who are subsisted by the Government 
persist in making forays upon white settlements and upon neighboring 
tribes, and then retreat to the refuge of their reservations where they 
can secure their spoils, and be fed and recuperated for fresh outrages. 
It will be found to be a measure of mercy to all if such Indians can be 
punished as they deserve. 

INTERFERENCE WITH INDIANS ON RESERVATIONS. 

Serious complaints are made to the Department relative to the 
presence, upon Indian reservations, of white men, who go there solely 
for the purpose of hunting buffalo, which are thus destroyed in large 
numbers. While I would not seriously regret the total disappearance 
of the buffalo from our western prairies, in its effect on the Indians, 
regarding it rather as a means of hastening their sense of dependence 
upon the products of the soil and their own labors, yet these en- 
croachments by the whites upon the reservations set apart for the 
exclusive occupancy of the Indian is one prolific source of trouble in 
the management of the reservation Indians, and measures should be 
adopted to prevent such trespasses in the future, or very serious 
collisions may be the result. The Government has a two-fold object 
in confining Indians to reservations: to prevent their encroachments 
upon white settlers, and to isolate them as far as possible from associa- 
tion with white people. This cannot be accomplished if whites are 
allowed to trespass at will upon reservations. These remarks apply 
with greatest force to the so-called Indian Territory south of Kansas. 

ENLISTMENT OF INDIANS. 

The policy of enlisting friendly Indians as scouts and auxiliaries in 
punishing hostile tribes has obtained for some years in the Army, and 
Indians so serving have rendered valuable service, and received honor- 
able mention in the reports of military officers, and have even been 
recommended as worthy of receiving certificates of merit for acts of 
special gallantry. It has been objected to such enlistments that they tend 
to intensify and perpetuate traditional inter- tribal feuds, and should, 
therefore, be avoided. Take for example the Rees and other tribes at 
the Fort Berthold agency, in the Territory of Dakota, in their relations 
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to the neighboring bands of Sioux. The valuable services of the former 
have been recognized by Generals Stanley and Crittenden, but these 
tribes have suffered in consequence by the depredations of the Sioux. 
I recommend a careful consideration of this subject as one of the utmost 
importance, but am not prepared to give it my approval, in view of the 
fact that its propriety is questioned by many of the most judicious 
friends of the Indian cause, whose opinions are entitled to great weight. 
If such enlistments are to be made, however, we should do all that is 
necessary to strengthen the tribes from which recruits are enlisted by 
liberal supplies and improved arms, thus enabling them not only to 
defend themselves more effectually^, but to render more efficient service 
to the Government. The complaint is now made by some of the friendly 
tribes thus circumstanced, that the bounty of the Government is dis- 
pensed in direct proportion to the hostility of a tribe, and that those 
which have been friendly from their own voluntary choice are left for 
the most part to their own resources. 

The Sioux ligation is almost completely surrounded by tribes that are 
really friendly to the Government, and at the same time bitterly hostile 
to the Sioux. If these friendly tribes could be liberally supplied with 
improved fire-arms and ammuniticTn, the present supremacy of the Sioux 
might in a few years be destroyed with but little aid from the Army, 
and quiet would prevail over the vast extent of country now roamed by 
that powerful nation. 

HUNTING PRIVILEaES OF THE SIOUX. 

Attention is invited to the eleventh article of the treaty of 1868 with 
the Sioux Nation, granting them certain hunting privileges within the 
State of Nebraska, and without the bounds of their reservation. On 
account of the violation of the other provisions of that treaty by the 
Sioux, and the scarcity of game in the country referred to, the Govern- 
ment will, 1 think, be justified in abrogating that article, and I respect- 
fully suggest such action. 

REDUCTION AND OHANOE OF RESERVATIONS. 

Satisfactory progress has been made within the year in the reduction 
of the area of existing reservations, in the exchange of reservations 
lying within the range of advancing settlements and railroad construe" 
tion for other locations equally desirable for all purposes of Indian occu- 
pancy, as well as in bringing'tribes upon reservations for the first time, 
and in the removal of other tribes to the Indian Territory. All this is 
the legitimate result of the working of the existing policy, and the 
efforts of the Department in that direction have been unremitting. 
Several important negotiations have been concluded during the year 
looking to the change in the location of trit)€0 and the reduction in the 
area of reservations. 

It will be found by an examination of these negotiations that by the 
treaty with the Crows their reservation has been reduced by 4,000,000 
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of acres. Their present treaty appropriation, amounting to $130,000 
per annum, expires with the present year, and by the terms of the nego- 
tiations under which they release the 4,000,000 acres of land above re- 
ferred to, the Government will be required to pay them $50,000 per 
annum, a reduction of $80,000 per annum. In the negotiations with the 
Utes they relinquish between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 acres of land, at 
an annual compensation of $25,000. Their present treaty appropria- 
tion, amounting to $20,000 per annum, expires with the present year. 
The net gains under the two negotiations in the annual expenditure of 
supporting these tribes amounts to $75,000, as compared with the ex- 
penditures of former years. The terms of these negotiations provide 
for the payment of the respective amounts named in such articles as 
the President may direct, which is in conformity with a suggestion made 
in a previous portion of this report, that further payments of annuities 
in money, to Indians, should cease. These negotiations will be submit- 
ted to Congress for action. The result, if ratified by Congress, will be 
to release a large area of valuable agricultural and mineral land, thereby 
enabling our white settlements to advance and occupy a desirable por- 
tion of the public domain. In this work the Department is greatly in- 
debted to Hon. Felix E. Brunot, president of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. 

INCREASINa DIFFICULTIES OF THE SERVICE. 

While there have been no extensive Indian depredations during the 
year there may have been an apparent increase in the number of petty 
raids and depredations. These have, without doubt, been magnified and 
attributed to j^ supposed failure of the policy, or its want of adaptation 
to the management of all the tribes. If there really be an increase of 
these occurrences it is clearly attributable to other causes, and is not 
unexpected. Our relative i)osition towards the Indians is materially 
changed within the last few years. 

The progress of population, through the instrumentality of railroads 
and other facilities for travel, has brought the Indians and our frontier 
population into close proximity over an immense area of country hitherto 
uninhabited by civilized man, and entirely occupied by the Indian and 
the buffalo. Where difficulties arise between Indians and whites in our 
frontier settlements we can no longer, as heretofore, mitigate or avoid 
the trouble by removing the Indians into a country remote from civiliza- 
tion. We are now compelled to solve the question of preserving order 
and security between the Indians and whites through a vast region of 
country, not less than four thousand miles in length by twenty-five hun- 
dred in width, extending from the extreme northern and northwestern 
limits of Washington Territory to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
line which separates the United States from the British possessions in 
the l!>forth to the line which separates the United States from the terri- 
tory of Mexico in the extreme southwest. Everywhere and in all 
places throughout this extensive region we are in constant danger of 
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conflicts between our savage wards and our white citizens. The state- 
ment here made, if properly considered, will suggest to the reflecting 
mind how greatly increased are the difficulties of preserving peace, and 
securing everywhere the lives and property of our progressive and eu- 
tijrprising western settlers. We must look for and prepare to prevent, 
as far as possible, a clashing of interests where habits are so diverse. 
Our civilization is ever aggressive, while the savage nature is tena- 
cious of traditional customs and rights. The natural distrust of the 
Indians, embittered by generations of real or fancied imposition and 
wrong, coupled with the greatly increased facilities and temptations for 
hostile raids and petty outrages is probably more than Indian nature can 
withstand, and it will be difficult to avoid for a time an increase of such 
occurrences. This condition of things calls loudly for more efficient 
efforts to separate the Indians from the whites by placing them on suit- 
able reservations as fast as circumstances will permit to avoid such 
collisions in the future. 

THE MODOC WAR. 

The most serious difficulty which the Indian Office and the Depart- 
ment have encountered during the year with any Indian tribe is tliat 
known as the Modoc war. As soon as I had reason to anticipate seri- 
ous hostilities from the Modocs every possible effort was made by the 
Department and the Indian Bureau, co-operating with the War Depart- 
ment, to adjust the difficulty without bloodshed. So desirable was it to 
accomplish this end that it was deemed advisable to exhaust all possi- 
ble measures calculated to secure peace. Unfortunatel.y, however, so 
much excitement and so strong a desire for revenge were found to exist 
as to prevent the accomplishment of this object. It would be useless to 
attempt to trace here the causes which defeated these efforts and ended 
in the sad catastrophe with which the country is iTamiliar. The final 
treachery of the Modoc chiefs, which culminated in the assassination 
of Maj. Gen. E. E. S. Canby. of the Army, and Kev. Edward Thomas, 
D. D., of California, one of the commissioners treating with him for a 
peaceful adjustment of the difficulties, and in the serious and dangerous 
wounding of A. B. Meacham, of Oregon, another member of the com- 
mission, rendered it necessary to inflict upon this tribe not only severe 
but exemplary punishment. This was accomplished, first, by the Army 
in totally subduing the Modocs and capturing most of the tribe, in the 
trial and conviction by court-martial, and finally in the execution of the 
most notorious and wicked leaders of the tribe. This being accom- 
plished you deemed it advisable, if possible, to make this the occasion 
of furnishing to other Indian tribes an example calculated to deter them 
in future from the commencement of hostilities. To do this most ef- 
fectually it was deemed best to remove the entire remnant of the tribe 
to this side of the Eocky Mountains, to breakup its tribal ixilatious and 
divide the members thereof among certain friendly Indians in the South- 
ern superintendency. This work is now in process of accomplishment, 
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the entire body having been removed to the location indicated. It is 
now the intention of the Government to separate the members of this 
tribe and place them with different bauds of Indians, taking care in 
doing this not to separate families, and to keep together, as far as pos- 
sible, women and children whose husbands and male relatives were de- 
stroyed in the conflict. 

The Indian is greatly attached to his tribal organization, and it is be- 
lieved that this example of extinguishing their so-called national exist- 
ence and merging their members into other tribes, while in reality a 
humane punishment, will be esteemed by them as the severest penalty 
that could have been inflicted, and tend by its example to deter hostile 
Indians in future from serious and flagrant ins^urrections. 

The experience which the Modoc difficulty has furnished the Indian 
Office will, it is believed, enable that office to take measures calcu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of like difficulties under similar circum- 
stances. 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The condition of the so-called Indian Territory is practically un- 
changed during the year, although progress has been made in the per- 
manent location of additional tribes therein. The lawless condition of 
the Territory, the growing insecurity of life and property, and the mani- 
fest indisposition of the tribes there resident to accept voluntarily any 
improved form of government whereby existing difficulties might be 
avoided, would seem to call for some legislation to effect an improve- 
ment in the status of the Territory. It is to be regretted that the Oc- 
mulgee constitution, with the amendments heretofore suggested by you, 
was not adopted by* the council of tribes to whom it was submitted, as 
I am well convinced that such action on their part would have been at- 
tended by the most beneficial results. Eecent information induces the 
belief that the opposition heretofore offered to those amendments by 
the Indians will be withdrawn at the next meeting of their council, and 
that the constitution will be adopted as amended. If it shall not be 
adopted, and Congress shall not deem it advisable to erect a territorial 
government within the Indian Territory, I trust that the necessary legis- 
lation may be obtained to at least provide for the organization of a court 
or courts therein, under the jurisdiction, so far as the appointment of the 
judicial officers is concerned, of the Federal Government. The necessity 
which now compels the resort to a court in an adjoining State involves 
a burden of expense to litigants as well as to our Government which 
operates as almost a bar to justice, and produces a condition of anarchy 
throughout the Territory under which life and property are in jeopardy to 
an extent almost equal to that in territory occupied by tribes making no 
pretense of civilization. 

MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 

Attention is invited to the condition of the so-called Mission Indians 
of Southern California, as set forth in the interesting report of the 
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special ageut sent to investigate their condition, and wbich accompanies 
the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Their past history 
and present condition, the treatment they have received from their white 
neighbors and from the Government, offer the strongest reasons for legis- 
lation in their behalf that they may be enabled to secure to themselves 
homes and the protection of the law. 

CO-OPERATION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT, ARMY, INDIAN COMMIS- 
SIONERS, ETC. 

I take pleasure in being able to say that this Department has had dur- 
ing the past year the cordial and earnest co-operation of the Secretary 
of War and the offi[«;ers of the Array in carrying out its policy of deal- 
ing with the various Indian tribes. This, with the valuable aid and as- 
sistance which has been rendered by the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and especially its President, Hon. Felix E. Brunot, and the various re- 
ligious organizations by whom the Indian agents of the Government 
are selected, has materially aided the Department in its difficult and 
complicated labors. A continuance of this work, sustained by the other 
branches of the public service just referred to, will, I have no doubt, in 
a few years, result in greatly improving the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the Indians, and in giving security to our frontier settlements 
from Indian depredations, as well as in laying a permanent foundation 
for the progress of our various Indian tribes in the pursuits of peace 
and civilization. 

LANDS. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, public lands were dis- 
posed of as follows : 

Acres. 

Cash sales 1,620,266.03 

Located with military warrants 214, 940. 00 

Taken for homesteads 3, 793, 612. 52 

Located with agricultural-college scrip 653, 446. 41 

Certified to railroads 6,083,536.57 

Certified to wagon-roads 76, 576. 82 

Approved to States as swamp 238,548.65 

Certified for agricultural colleges 10, 223. 29 

Certified for common schools 76,909. 17 

Certified for universities 51,228.69 

Certified for seminaries 320. 00 

Approved to States for internal improvements 190, 775. 76 

Indian scrip locations 14,222.96 

Total 13,030,606.87 

This quantity exceeds that disposed of during the previous year by 
1,165,631.23 acres. 

The cash receipts were $3,408,515.50, a sum greater by $190,415.50 
^than that received the previous year. 
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The surveys amounted to 30,488,132.83 acres, an increase on the 
quantity surveyed the previous year of 1,037,193.28 acres. Tiie total 
area of the kind States and Territories is 1,834,998,400 acres, of which 
616,554,895 acres have been surveyed. 

The Commissioner states that the arrearages of work in his office 
have been diminished, and that its business is now, in most of its 
branches, in an advanced condition. This business is, however, stead- 
ily increasing ^an passu with the tide of immigration to the frontier; 
and to keep it in a satisfactory state will require a thorough re-organi- 
zation of the clerical force. I would respectfully and earnestly invite 
the attention of Congress to the Commissioner's suggestions on this 
head, a^well as to those concerning the expediency of repealing the 
pre-emption laws and requiring settlers on the i)ublic lands to obtain 
title thereto under the homestead laws only. 

The report of the Commissioner contains much valuable information ; 
the principal rulings of the office and of the Department during the 
last fiscal year ; circulars to carry into effect recent legislation relating 
to the public domain ; all showing this important branch of the public 
service to be wisely managed by its energetic and capable head. 

MENNONITES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

I desire to invite the attention of Congress to a request from a colony 
of Mennonites, now and for several generations residing in Southern 
Russia, near the shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, for a 
modification of the existing land laws in certain particulars, to enable 
them to settle upon our public domain in a compact colony. 

By a decree of the Russian government this people, numbering be- 
tween forty thousand and fifty thousand persons, have been deprived of 
certain immunities which they have enjoyed ever since their first settle- 
ment in Russia, and the granting of which had originally induced them 
to leave their former homes in Prussia and settle in their present place 
of abode. 

It is their desire to come to the United States and to occupy a portion 
of our public lands in a compact body, with no strangers to their relig- 
ious faith within the exterior bounds of their possessions. Such exclu- 
sive occupancy they deem essential to enable them to carry out their 
peculiar system of farming, which to some extent involves a community 
of interest in and occupancy of the lauds ; and they also wish to avoid, 
as far as possible, the presence of any disturbing elements in their im- 
mediate neighborhood, r 

The deprivation of the immunities heretofore enjoyed by them does 
not take eft'ect until the expiration of ten years from June, 1871, the 
date of the imperial decree. Within that time it is their desire to dis- 
pose of their property in Russia, and remove to a country where they 
may enjoy civil and religious liberty f and they have selected the United 
States as a place where they can most fully realize such freedom. 

In order, however, to enable them to obtain possession of lauds in a 
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compact body, some concessions must necessarily be made from the 
present requirements of the land laws. I would respectfully suggest 
that the Secretary of tlie Interior be authorized to withdraw from sale 
or entry such lands as they may desire to occupy, for a term of years 
long enough to enable^them to emigrate to this country and settle 
thereon, and to dispose of such lands to those persons among the emi- 
grants who shall make the proper entry or purchase thereof in accord- 
ance with existing laws. Should they desire to settle within railroad 
limits, the authority should enable the withdrawal, in like manner, of 
the alternate sections belonging to the Government. It is possible that 
the entire body of emigrants may not desire to locate in one coHS'hy, but 
would prefer the selection of two or more colonies or locations^ B would 
be well, therefore, to confer such discretion on the Secretary of the 
Interior as would enable him to meet their views in that regard. The 
entire area they will probably require will be about 500,000 acres. 

POSSESS^ORY RIGHTS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE TERRITORY CON- 
FIRMED TO THP: united STATES BY THE DECISION OF THE EMPEROR 
OF GERMANY. 

The Secretary of State has called my attention to a communication 
from Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister, who, under instruc- 
tions from his government, has asked the consideration of the case of 
those persons, subjects of Great Britain, who had settled upon the 
islands between the continent and Vancouver's Island, which were con- 
firmed to the United States by the decision of the Emperor of Germany. 
And the Secretary of State, after calling the attention of the Depart- 
ment to this subject, has inquired whether he may be justified in saying 
to the British minister that this Department will be prepared to recom- 
mend to Congress any legislation on this subject at the approaching 
session, and also to ask, in case any legislation will be recommended, 
that, if there be no objections, he may be informed of the provisions 
which Congress will be asked to enact into a law. 

The third article of the treaty of June 15, 1846, above referred to, is 
in the following words : 

In the future appropriation of the territory south of the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, the possessory rights of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and of all British subjects who may be already in the occupa- 
tion of land or other property lawfully acquired within the said territory, shall be 
respected. 

The construction placed upon this article of the treaty by those most 
familiar with its history is t!iat the possessory rights of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and all British Objects who were in the occupation of 
land or other property within said territory at the date of the treaty, 
are the only possessory rights to be respected. I have concluded to 
follow this construction. 

I have therefore advised the Secretary of State that this Department 
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will be prepared to reeommeiid to Congress the passage of a law pro- 
viding in substance as follows : 

First. For the appointment of a commission to make, and report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, a list of the British subjects within said 
territory at the date of the treaty of June 15, 18^6, with a description of 
the lands actually occupied by each at that time. 

Second. That such parties shall have one year from the date of the 
filing of such report with the Secretary of the Interior in which to enter 
and pay^for the lands so occupied by them, at the ordinary minimum 
price per acre where the lands are outside of railroad limits, and at 
doubl^Tmnimum price where the lands are within railroad limits. The 
entry tiNl according to legal subdivisions so as to include the improve- 
ments of occupants, and where two or more parties shall have improve- 
ments on the same smallest legal subdivision, that they may be entitled 
to make joint entry. 

Third. That in case entry and payment are not made within que year 
from the time when the report of the commission is filed in the ofi&ce of 
the Secretary of the Interior, all possessory rights under the treaty shall 
be considered forfeited, and the lands shall thereafter be deemed and 
treated as part of the public domain, to be disposed of as other public 
lands. 

I have therefore respectfully to recommend the adoption by Congress 
of some measure which will embody the principles contained in my com- 
munication to the Secretary of State herein referred to. 

Should Congress be of opinion that the construction of the third 
article of the treaty of 1846 which I have adopted is incorrect, and that 
it should be so interpreted as to embrace the possessory rights of all 
persons who were occupantsof land or other property, lawfully acquired, 
at the date of the award of the Emperor of German^^ before referred to, 
it will be in their power to enlarge the scope of the measure which I 
here recommend so as to include this class of persons. 

If grave doubts are found to exist in regard to the interpretation of 
this article, and if, in view of such doubts, it shall appear to Congress 
that some equitable provision should be made for such persons as may 
have acquired possessory rights within the territory after the date of 
the treaty of 1846, it will be in the power of Congress to make such pro- 
vision for these equitable rights as in its wisdom may be deemed 
advisable. 

Should such doubts arise, it may be pr(|^, if any legislation is had 
for the protection of the equitable rights of persons coming into the 
territory after the date of the treaty, that it be limited so as to prevent 
any occupant of this class acquiring more than one quarter-section of 
land. 

» 

THE GROWTH OF TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

On the 3d of March last an act tt'aa approved entitled "An act to 
encourage the growth of timber on western prairies," the first section 
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of which provides, "That any person who shall plant, protect, and 
keep in a healthy, growing condition, for ten years, forty jutcs of timber, 
the trees thereon not being more than twelve feet apart each way, on any 
quarter-section of any of the public lands of the United States, shall 
be entitled to a patent for the whole of the said quarter-section, at the ex- 
piration of said ten years, on making proof of such fact by not less than 
two credible witnesses : Provided, That only one quarter in any section 
shall be thus granted." 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in preparing rules and 
regulations under the sixth section of the above act, in order to carry 
its provisions into effect, refused to permit more than one 6ntry of a 
quarter-section to be made by any one person. o* * 

It is claimed, on the other hand, that this act permits any person to 
make entry of as many quarter-sections as he sees fit. 

While it may not be perfectly clear that the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner is according to the true legal interpretation of the act, it seems 
to me that it is in accord with the general purpose of Congress in dis- 
posing gratuitously of the public domain, and that to allow a contrary 
interpretation would be to encourage the incumbrance of the public^ do- 
main, by entries of this character to a large amount, by persons whose 
circumstances enable them to make the necessary expenditures, where- 
by the public lands would be withdrawn from the free and easy settle- 
ment now secured to persons of moderate means ; and that, in this 
manner, considerable inconvenience and injustice to preemptors and 
homestead-settlers would necessarilv ensue. 

ft/ 

I have deemed it best, therefore, to sustain the construction put upon 
the act by the Commissioner of the General Land-Office, and, in this 
manner, to invite the attention of Congress to the subject, so that, if 
deemed necessary, they may declare distinctly the right of any one indi- 
vidual to make as many locations as he sees fit under the aforesaid act. 

PATENTS. 

During the year ending September 30, 1873, there were filed in the 
Patent Office 20,354 applications for patents, including re-issues and 
designs ; 283 applications for the extension of patents ; and 519 appli- 
cations for the registering of trade-marks. Twelve thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen patents, including re-issues and designs, were issued, 
235 extended, and 965 alldwed but not issued by reason of non-payment 
of the final fee; 3,274 caveati^ were filed, and 475 trade-marks regis- 
tered. The fees during the same period from all sources amounted to 
$701,626.72, and the total expenditure to $699,449.69, making the re- 
ceipts $2,177.03 in excess of the expenditure. The appropriation asked 
for the fiscal year ending June 30', 1875, is $693,500. 

The excess of receipts over expenditures for said year is not, nomi- 
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nally, so great as during previous years. This is explained by the fol- 
lowing statement of the Commissioner : 

The publication of the Official Gazette of the office requires an annual 
expenditure of $40,000, but a small portion of which is at present 
returned to the office by subscription. It has been deemed advisable to 
publish an edition of 10,000 copies, although less than half of that num- 
ber are now distributed. Subscriptions, however, are being constantly 
received, and the back numbers are invariably called for. The Com- 
missioner expresses his conviction that the entire edition will be ex- 
hausted within a few years. During said year the cost of printing the 
current drawings for the office has been paid from the appropriations 
made for the Patent Office. Previously that expense had been defrayed 
from appropriations made for the Government Printing Office. This 
expense, amounting to $40,000 annually, has thus been added to the reg- 
ular expenditures of the office; but it is, in effect, only a transfer from 
appropriations made for the Government Printing Office to those for the 
Patent Office. The sum of $60,000 has been expended in the reproduc- 
tion of old drawings, but this amount appears to be no part of the cur- 
rents expenses of the office. The Commissioner states that in a few 
years all of the old drawings will be reproduced in such quantities as 
will supply the future demand for them. Reconsiders the amount thus 
expended well invested, not only financially, but with reference to the 
intelligent advancement ot the manufacturing interests of the country. 
The drawings are being sold for more than their actual cost, and it is 
believed that a greater amount will eventually be received from their 
sale than has been expended for their reproduction. 

The items above referred to amount to $140,000, which sum has been 
added, during the year ending September 30, 1873, to the regular cur- 
rent expenses of the office in previous years, and has absorbed almost 
the entire amount of the excess of receipts over expenditures which 
would otherwise have existed. 

The Commissioner again earnestly invites attention to the great want 
of additional room for the proper transaction of official business, stating 
that it is utterly impossible to properly classify the work of the office, 
in order to insure its being economically and properly done, in the pres- 
ent crowded state of the files, records, and exhibits. 

PENSIONS. 

There are now borne upon the pension-rolls the names of 445 widows 
of soldiers in the revolutionary war, a decrease of 26 since the last an- 
nual report. The names of 1,105 widows and children of soldiers who 
served in the wars subsequent to the Ee volution and prior to the late 
rebellion, excepting the war of 1812, are borne on the rolls, being 52 
less than the preceding year. 

During the year ending June 30, 1873, there were examined and allowed 
6,422 original applications of soldiers for invalid pension, at an aggregate 
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annual rate of fii2^44.50 ; 20,946 applications of soldiers for increased 
pension, at an annuallt;»»g egate rat^^ $920,930.25; and 251 applications 
of invalid pensioners for restoration to the rolls, at an aggregate yearly 
rate of $12,868.92. The number of claims for increased invalid pensions 
of soldiers is greatly in excess of previous years, owing to the liberal pro- 
visions of the act of June 8, 1872 ; 15,505 claims, or more than three- 
fourths of the number above named, having been admitted under said 
act. During the same period 3,949 original pensions to widows, or- 
phans, and dependent relatives of soldiers were allowed, at an annual ag- 
gregate rate of $520,802.07 ; 545 applications of the same class for in- 
crease of i)ension were admitted, at a total yearly rate of $20,108.87 ; 
and 73 applicants of that class were restored to the rolls, at an aggre- 
gate annual rate of $8,034. The whole number of Army claims for pen- 
sions, original, increase, and restoration, and exclusive of those of the 
war of 1812, which were allowed during the said year, was 32,186, and 
the annual amount of pension thus granted was $1,896,088.61. At the 
close of the last fiscal year there were borne on the rolls the names of 
99,804 invalid military pensioners, whose yearly pensions amounted to 
$9,627,240.09 ; and of 1 12,088 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives 
of soldiers, whose annual pensions amounted to $13,962,764.39 ; making 
the aggregate number of Army pensioners 211,892, at a total annual 
rate of $23,590,004,48. The whole amount paid during said year to in- 
valid military pensioners was $10,564,825,51, and to widows, orphans, 
and dependent relatives, $15,388,644.75 ; a grand total of $25,953,470.26, 
which includes the expenses of disbursement. 

During the same year there were admitted 129 new applications for 
invalid Kavy pensions, at a total yearly rate of $15,421 ; 239 appli- 
cations of the same class for increase of pension, at an annual aggre- 
gate rate of $11,086 ; 1 application of that class for restoration to the 
rolls, at an annual rate of $48 ; 124 original applications of widows, 
orphans, and dependent relatives of those who died in the ^avy, at 
an aggregate yearly rate of $20,184; 31 applications of the same 
class for increase of pension, at a total annual rate of $1,500 ; 
and 6 applicants of that class were restored to the rolls, at 
an aggregate annual rate of $1,200. The total number of Navy claims, 
original, increase, and restoration, admitted during said year, was 
530, the annual pension thereby granted amounting to $49,439. At 
the close of said year there were borne on the rolls of Navy pension- 
ers the names of 1,430 invalids, whose yearly pensions amounted to 
$150,537.75; and of 1,770 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, 
at a total yearly rate of $280,550, making the whole number of such pen- 
sioners 3,200, at an aggregate annual rate of $431,087.75. The total 
amount paid during the last fiscal year to Navy invalid pensioners 
was $160,971.98, and to widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, 
$302,936.71, a total amount of $463,908.69. 

Prior to June 30, 1873, 39,331 claims of survivors and of widows of 
2l 
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soldiers in the war of 1812 had been received, of which number 2,780 
were filed during the last fiscal year. There were pending on the 30th 
day of June, 1872, 11,580 claims of this character, which, added to the 
number received during the succeeding year, makes a total of 14,360 
claims which were before the office for adjudication during said year. 
Of these there were allowed during the year 3,186 claims of survivors, 
at a total yearly rate of $305,856; 2,242 claims of widows, at an aggre- 
gate yearly rate of $215,232; 16 claims of survivors and 6 of widows 
for restoration, at a total annual rate of 2,112; making the total num- 
ber of olaiihs of this character allowed during said year, 5,450, and the 
annual amount of pensions thus granted, $523,200. During the same 
period there were rejected 3,933 claims of survivors and 2,082 of widows 
a total of 6,015 claims. On the 1st instant there were pending 2,895 claims 
of this description, more than half of which are believed to be without 
merit, and will probably be rejected. The total amount paid during the 
year to survivors of the war of 1812 was $2,078,606.98, and to widows, 
$689,303,69, a total amount of $2,767,910.67, including the expenses of 
disbursement. 

The number of original pensions of all classes granted during the past 
fiscal year was 16,405. During the same period there were dropped from 
the rolls, from various causes, 10,223 names, leaving a net addition to 
the pension-rolls during said year of 6,182 names. The whole number 
of pensioners of the Government on the 30th day of June, 1873, was 
238,411, whose annual pensions amount to $26,259,284.23. The amount 
paid during said year for pensions of all classes, including the exi)ense8 
of disbursement, was $29,185,289.62, being $984,050.38 less than the 
amount paid during the preceding year. 

Three hundred and forty bounty-land warrants were issued during 
the year for 52,160 acres, being 15,880 less than the number of acres 
issued for the preceding year. During the same period 1,398 persons 
availed themselves of the benefits of the act of June 30, 1870, providing 
for artificial limbs and apparatus for resection, or commutation there- 
for, of whom 1,332 preferred the latter. 

On the 30th day of June, 1873, there were on file, unadjusted, 32,054 
claims for invalid pension, 29,615 claims of widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent relatives, and 3,004 claims of soldiers and of widows of sol- 
diers in the war of 1812, making a total of 64,673 unadjusted claims, a 
decrease of 17,845 since the last annual report. 

The Commissioner, in his report, refers to certain defects in the sys- 
tem which has obtained with respect to the establishment of claims for 
pension, and expresses the opinion that, until such defects are remedied 
by new legislation, there is no adequate security to the Government 
against dishonestclaimants. The work of investigatingfrauds, committed 
by dishonest claimants and attorneys, has continued during the year, 
with its customary good results. The direct saving to the Government 
effected by these investigations is many times greater than the sum 
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expended in making them, and sound policy dictates that they should 
be continued. While the efforts made by those charged with the duty 
of detecting frauds already committed are generally successful, it is 
apparent that they are powerless, under the present system of establish^ 
ing pension-claims, to prevent their commission* 

The act of March 3, 1873,'provided for the appointment of a " duly 
qualified surgeon as medical referee,'' and of such other '* duly qualified 
surgeons (not exceeding four) '^ as assistants to such referee. This leg. 
islation supplied a want which had long existed in the administration 
of the office. Inasmuch as in a large proportion of claims for invalid 
pension the question of title thereto is purely of a medical character, 
it had been found necessary in past years to organize a medical division 
in the office, but no direct provision therefor was made by law until the 
passage of said act. That division is now organized upon a legal basis, 
and is in the charge of a chief whose official position is established by law. 
An accomplished surgeon, who had previously been in charge of the 
medical division, was appointed medical referee, and his four assistants 
were selected from among those of the clerical force of the office who, 
upon a competitive examination, conducted with reference to the special 
qualifications required, were found to be the most competent for such 
positions. The certificates of the examining surgeons of pensions 
constitute a very important feature of claims of invalids, inasmuch as 
they prescribe in a great measure the rates of pension allowed. In 
order to guard gainst an improper expenditure of the public money, 
on the one hand, and to insure justice to claimants on the other, it is 
essential that such certificates should be the result of the best medical 
judgment attainable, and that they should be analyzed and corrected by 
the office, so as to secure proper and uniform rating of pensions. The 
roster of examining surgeons is constantly undergoing changes with a 
view to greatel: efficiency, and its members have been thoroughly in- 
structed in respect to their duties. An evidence of the efficiency with 
which the medical division has labored in this direction is shown by 
the fact that only about five per cent, of the certificates of examination 
are at present returned for correction to the surgeons making them, 
whereas two years ago about forty per cent, thereof was returned for 
that purpose. The improvement in the character of such certificates, 
and the careful and intelligent supervision of them by the medical divi- 
sion, has resulted in a more uniform and equitable adjudication of claims 
for invalid pension than has ever been attained hitherto in the practice 
of the office. 

The Commissioner suggests that the law in relation to pensions of 
Indians be amended in certain particulars, so as to enable the office to 
do justice to a class of persons whose equitable claims upon the bounty 
of the Government have been long delayed. 

Owing to recent modifications of the pension laws, which compelled 
the re-adjustment of an unusual number of claims, the work of the office 
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has been largely increased, and the biennial examination of pensioners, 
made in September last, also entailed upon its clerical force much addi- 
tional labor. Some delay has thus been caused in the ordinary routine 
business of the office, but it is confidently believed that the force now 
employed will soon be equal to the demands made upon it. The biennial 
examinations above referred to were so recently made, that, at the date 
of the Commissioner's report, sufficient returns therefrom had not been 
received upon which to base an opinion as to the probable result with 
respect to the annual pension appropriation. 

The Commissioner represents the necessity for a re-organization of the 
office by creating heads of divisions, whose duties shall be defined by 
law, and whose compensation shall be commensurate with the responsi- 
bility imposed upon them. 

The amount that will probably be required for the pension service 
during the next fiscal year is $30,480,000. The same amount was asked 
for and appropriated for the current fiscal year. There would have 
been a considerable decrease in the amount now asked for had it not 
been for the new legislation contained in the act of March 3, 1873. Un- 
der that act widows of officers are entitled to additional pension on ac- 
count of minor children by such officers, and a single minor child of a 
deceased soldier is also entitled to additional pension. In both of these 
eases, hitherto unprovided for, arrears of the additional pension are 
due since July 25, 1866. A considerable sum will also be required to 
satisfy claims on account of permanent specific disabilfties for the in- 
creased rates provided for in said act. 

EDUCATIO]!T. 

During the past year this office has steadily pursued the course of work 
laid down for it by law. The library of the Bureau has received important 
accessions, especially of foreign educational reports and literature. 
About 7,000 volumes and 36,000 pamphlets, published by the Bureau, 
have been distributed during the past year. 

In accordance with the expressed wishes of the Department of State 
and of the General Director of the Vienna Exposition, the Bureau of 
Education, during the winter of 1872-'73, took measures to procure and 
forward to the exposition specimens of school-books, charts, school fur- 
niture, educational reports, catalogues of libraries, and other appropri- 
ate matter. These were duly exhibited in Group XXYI of the exposi- 
tion, with additional material collected by similar efforts ; and the col- 
lection thus gathered in Vienna has, during the past summer, been an 
object of profound interest to the great assembly of educators, scien- 
tists, and intelligent observers who visited that city. As a recognition, 
in the words of the awards, of its "distinguished services in the cause of 
education, and for important contributions to the exposition," a grand 
diploma of honor (the highest prize given) was awarded to the Bureau. 
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Three other grand diplomas of honor, viz, to the State of Massachu- 
setts, the city of Boston, and to the Smithsonian Institution, respect- 
ively, as well as many medals and diplomas of merit to various cities of 
the United States for their contributions to the educational department 
of the exposition, were awarded. 

The Commissioner recommends an increase of the permanent force of 
the office commensurate with the increasing amount of work to be 
done, an appropriation for book-cases and record-cases, additional funds 
for the publication of circulars of information to meet the increasing 
demand for the same, the passage of a law requiring annual reports re- 
specting the condition of education in the Territories for the informa- 
tion of Congress and the public, the setting apart of the net proceeds 
of public land-sales in behalf of public instruction, and the printing of 
a larger number of his annual report. 

CEIs^SUS. 

The report of the Superintendent of the Census details the work of 
that office during the past year, in supervising the printing and pub- 
lication of the voluminous reports of the ninth census; in adjusting 
under the act of Congress approved March 3, 1873, the accounts of 
assistant marshals at the eighth census in the Southern States; in con- 
ducting current correspondence ; and in placing the records and files 
of the office in shape for use and reference at future censuses. It will 
be seen that the three quarto volumes, comprising the complete reports 
of the ninth census, as well as the compendium provided for by the 
concurrent resolution of Congress passed on May 31, 1872, have issued 
from the press since the date of the last annual report of this De- 
partment. Eight hundred and twenty-eight accounts of assistant 
marshals at the eighth census, which have for twelve years been sus- 
pended for proof of loyalty, have been adjusted, in a total sum of 
$164,341.53, and forwarded to the Treasury Department for pay- 
ment. The force of the office has meanwhile been rapidly reduced. 
!Now that the last of the great body of manuscript record brought 
into the Department by the enumeration of 1870 has been arranged, 
one clerk, it is believed, will suffice, as in the interval between 
the eighth and ninth censuses, to conduct all the correspondence and 
perform all the duties relating to this branch of the public service. 

At the date of my last annual report the duties of the Superintendent of 
the Census under my appointment were discharged by the Commissioner 
of Indian affairs, Hon. Francis A. Walker, who had held the office of 
superintendent prior to his appointment to the Indian Bureau. On the 
resignation of Commissioner Walker, February 1, 1873, to accept a 
position in private life, I requested him to continue his charge of matters 
relating to the census, in order that the continuity of plan and pro- 
cedure might not be unnecessarily interrupted. In compliance with 
this invitation Mr. Walker duly qualified, and has continued to act as 
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Superintendent of the Census until the present time, without salary, 
giving to the work so much of his time and attention as was required. 

I respectfully renew my recommendation for a census to be taken in 
1875, the results of which could be published in season for the centen- 
nial celebration of the Independence of the United States. The sug- 
gestion to this efifect contained in the last annual report of this Depart- 
ment has received the cordial approval of a large portion of the press 
of the country. It is scarcely possible to doubt that authentic informa- 
tion respecting the increase in population and wealth during any term 
of five years would well repay its cost in directing our industrial 
development, as well as through the better information of Congress re- 
specting the condition, wants, and capacities of the people. But there 
appears tome to be a peculiar fitness in thus ascertaining by official 
count our numbers and resources at the close of the first century of the 
national life, and exhibiting to the world, in this conspicuous manner, 
the wonderful efifects wrought by the social, industrial, and political 
freedom which the people of the United States have enjoyed. I sin- 
cerely trust that this measure may receive the early and favorable at- 
tention of Congress. 

EAILWAYS. 

The subscriptions to the stock of the Union Pacific Eailroad Company 
amount to $36,783,000, of which $36,762,300 has been paid. The re- 
ceipts for the year ending 30th June, 1873, from the transportation of 
passengers were $3,786,208.20 5 of freight, $5,024,998.37 5 and from mis- 
cellaneous sources, $822,758.52 ; total, $9,633,965.09. The entire cost of 
the road and fixtures to said date was $112,259,336.53, and the operating 
expenses of the road for the last fiscal year (ending 30th June, 1873) 
were $4,697,999.50. The total bonded indebtedness of the company at 
the end of that year amounted to $75,427,512, of which $27,236,512 is 
due to the United States. The "floating debt" to same period (not in- 
cluding the company's note for $2,000,000 issued to the Hoxie contract) 
amounted to $1,940,239.73, and "exchange loans," £120,000. 

The Central Pacific Eailroad Company by consolidation (as hereto- 
fore reported) embraces, besides the original company of that name, also 
the Western Pacific, the California and Oregon, the San Francisco and 
Oakland, and the San Francisco and Alameda Companies. Stock to 
the amount of $62,608,800 has been subscribed, and $54,275,500 paid. 
The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1873, from transportation of 
passengers were $4,388,307.14, and of freight, $7,277,482.33 5 total, 
$11,665,789.47. The operating expenses of the road for the year were 
$5,349,425.21, leaving net earnings to the amount of $6,316,364.26. At 
the close of said year the indebtedness of the company amounted to 
$85,433,816.60, of which $27,855,680 was to the United States. 

The stock subscription of the Central Branch Union Pacific Eailroad 
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Company is $1,000,000, of which $980,600 has been paid in. The receipts 
for transportation of passengers for the year ending June 30, 1873, were 
$48,591, and for freight $71,071.91 5 total, $119,662.91. The expenses of 
the road and fixtures have been $3,723,700. The expense of the road for 
the fiscal year ending as above stated is $172,231.44. The company's in- 
debtedness (in addition to the first-mortgage bonds, $1,600,000, and the 
Government loan, $1,600,000) is $303,058.45. 

The amount of stock of the Kansas Pacific Eailway Company sub- 
scribed is $9,992,500, and the amount paid is $9,655,950. Total amount 
of stock allowed by law, $10,000,000. The receipts for the transporta- 
tion of passengers for the year ending June 30, 1873, are $1,393,633.96 ; 
for freight during same period, $2,285,038.52-; miscellaneous earnings, 
$69,617.34 5 total, $3,748,289.82. The cost of construction and equip- 
ment of 639 miles of main line, and 33 miles of branch line (672 miles) 
Las been $33,392,840.66. The total funded debt o*f the company is 
$27,452,100, of which $6,303,000 is due the United* States. Other 
liabilities and indebtedness, $2,996,148.97 5 total, $30,448,248.97. 

The amount of the stock of the Denver Pacific Eailway and Telegraph 
Company subscribed and paid in is $4,000,000. The receipts for the 
year ending June 30, 187i3, for transportation of passengers were 
$173,720.58; of freight, $149,012.42; and from miscellaneous sources, 
$13,215.25 ; total, $335,948.25. The cost of construction and e(iuii)ment 
of the road to the date above stated was $6,493,800, and the indebted- 
ness of the company to that date was $2,513,747.16. 

Stock of the Sioux City and Pacific Eailroad Company to the amount 
of $4,478,500 has been subscribed, of which $1,791,400 has been paid 
in. The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1873, from the transporta- 
tion of passengers were $73,460.84; of freight, $169,507.36; of mails, 
$7,299.98 ; from express, $2,617.38 ; and from miscellaneous sources, 
$9,044.56 ; total, $261,930.12. The expenses during that period were 
$201,164.60, leaving net earnings, $60,765.52. The indebtedness of the 
company is $3,339,743.80, of which $1,628,320 is due to the United 
States. This road commences at Sioux City, Iowa, and extends to 
Premont, lN"ebr., where it intersects the Union Pacific Eailroad, a dis- 
tance of lOly^o miles. 

At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, the amount of 
subscribed stock of the Southern Pacific Eailroad Company of Califor- 
nia was $13,189,400 ; of which $11,965,400 was paid. Explorations and 
examinations of former preliminary lines have been continued since the 
last report amounting to 750 miles ; 114/^"^ miles of road have been per- 
manently located, and 64/^% completed. Twenty miles of this latter dis- 
tance is on the route from Tipton to Delano, and 50 miles (commencing 
at the San Fernando Pass via Los Angeles, thence toward San Ber- 
nardino, ending about 29 miles easterly from Los Angeles) on the line 
from Tehachapi Pass to Fort Yuma. Forty-two and one half miles 
have been completed on the branch line in the Salinas Yalley. The 
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cost of the surveys to June 30, 1873, has been $105,000. The amount 
received for the transportation of passengers for the fiscal year was 
$469,789.63 ; of freight, $486,465.37 ; total, $956,255. The expenses of 
the road for the year were $458,739.14, leaving net earnings $497,515J56. 
The indebtedness of the company is shown by their report to be 
$8,050,000. The fourth section of 20 miles of this road was accepted 
by you on the 6th of August last, making the total number of miles 
miles accepted 90 j?-^^. 

Stock of the Texas and Pacific Kail way Company has been subscribed 
to the amount of $2,000,000, of which $200,000 has been paid in. The 
bonds of the company consist of two kinds, viz, '' First-mortgage six per 
cent, gold-construction bonds,'' and " First-mortgage land-grant " bonds. 
Of the former none have been issued. Of the latter, there have been 
issued in the purchase of consolidated roads, $4,000,000. The indebted- 
ness of the company is shown by their report to be as follows : Capital 
stock, (as shown above,) $2,000,000 ; land bonds, $4,000,000 5 debt South- 
ern Pacific Eailroad Company to State of Texas, assumed by the Texas 
and Pacific Eailway Comt)any, $209,126.31 ; floating debt, $790,095.71 ; 
*' Interest coupons on land bonds,'' $140,000 5 total, $7,139,222.02. The 
operatiug receipts and expenditures of the road for the year ending June 
30, 1873, have been as follows: Eeceipts, from passengers, $104,392.44; 
freight, $223,211.99; United States mails, $5,328; miscellaneous, $448.43; 
total,$333,380.86. J57iC2)en6?t<t«rc«,forconducting transportation, $51,994.43; 
maintenance of roadway, $111,044 ; cost of running and maintenance of 
motive power and cars, $62,370.20 ; general expenses, $31,153.56 ; total, 
$256,562.19. Eeceipts over expenditures, $76,818.67. There have been 109 
miles of this road constructed, and 355 miles graded, bridged, and tied. 
Since the date of the last report of the company (June 30, 1872) the engin- 
eers in charge of the surveys have run over 8,000 miles of instrumental 
lines, and made 15,000 miles of reconnoissance, developing a country 1,500 
miles long east and west, and 150 miles in width north and south, so thor- 
oughly that the line of location from Eed Eiver to the Pacific can very 
nearly be determined. The lines of road surveyed and in part undergoing 
construction are as follows : Southern division, from Longview, Tex., to 
Fort Worth, 155 miles ; Jefferson division, from Marshall to Texarkana, 
69 miles ; Transcontinental division, from Texarkana to Fort Worth, 237 
miles ; Brazos division, from Fort Worth to the one-hundredth meridian^ 
about 175 miles ; Fecos division, from the one-hundredth meridian to Eio 
Grande Eiver, 412 miles ; ^ew Mexico division, from Eio Grande to the 
Pimas Villages, 388^^^^^ miles; California division, from Pimas Villages 
to San Diego, Cal., 444 miles ; total distance, l,880j^o% miles. The great- 
est altitude reached in crossing the continent is 6,355 feet. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Eailroad Company's report for the year end- 
ing Jane 30, 1873, shows that $19,760,300 of stock has been subscribed 
and paid in. Grading has been done in the Soledad Pass^ Cal., and 
$8,013.72 expended in grading at this pass, to June 30, 1873. On June 
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29, 1872, the company leased for a term of 999 years the Pacific Railroad 
of Missouri, extending from Saint Louis, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo., in- 
cluding Carondelet Branch, (297J miles,)^and assumed the leases to said 
Pacific Railroad of the following-named lines: Missouri River Rail- 
road, 25^ miles; Leavenworth, Atchison and Northwestern Railroad, 
21 J miles ; Osage Valley and Southern Kansas Railroad, 25 miles j Lex- 
ington and Saint Louis Railroad, 55J miles ; Saint Louis, Lawrence and 
Denver Railroad, 61 miles. The cost of the surveys of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad to June 30, 1873, was $306,357.84. The amount re- 
ceived from passengers on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Division, 
iras $303,357.84 ; on the Pacific Railroad of Missouri and leased-lines 
division, $1,073,981.02 total, $1,377,338.86. The amount received for 
freight on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Division was $945,711.69 j 
on the Pacific Railroad and leased-lines division, $2,587,852.37 5 total, 
$3,533,564.06. The cost of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad and fix- 
tures, as appears from the accounts of the Treasurer, June 30, 1873, was 
$36,262,322.70. The running expenses of the road from 1st July, 1872, 
to June 30, 1873, were $692,529.16. The saMe expenses of the Pacific 
Railroad of Missouri and leased lines for that period, were $2,693,926,365 
total for the fiscal year, $3,386,455.52. 

The indebtedness of the company is as follows : Bonded debt of the 
South Pacific Railroad Company, secured by mortgage of lands, assumed, 
$7,190,000; Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company's bonds dated 1st 
July, 1868—20 years — $2,945,500 ; Atlantic and Pacific Company's rail- 
road and land-grant bonds, ^November 1, 1871, $1,190,000 5 same com- 
pany's central division land-grant bonds, dated November 1, 1871, 
$797,922; same company's second mortgage railroad and land-grant 
bonds, dated November 1, 1871, $1,272,000 ; same company's scrip for 
bonds dated November 1, 1870, $1,718,438.36; total bonded indebtedness, 
$15,113,860.36 ; floating indebtedness, $2,758,025.38 ; total indebtedness, 
$17,871,885.74. Assets of cash, debts due company, and securities other 
than of this company, amounting to $1,340,070.31, on hand. 

Stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to the amount -of 
$100,000,000^ has been subscribed, and certificates for 172,695 shares of 
$100 each have been issued. During the year 1873, the road was de- 
finitely located from the mouth of Heart River, on the Missouri, to the 
mouth of Glendive Creek, on the Yellowstone, a distance of 205 miles* 
The precise point of crossing the Missouri River has not yet been fixed 
by the company. The surveys necessary to complete a continuous line 
across the continent, which were left unfinished last year by reason of 
the open hostility of the Sioux Indians of Montana and Dakota, have,, 
this year, been brought to a most satisfactory conclusion. A con- 
tinuous line has been surveyed from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and 
the data have been obtained for deciding the final location of the road 
between the above-named termini. The entire line of route has not as 
yet been definitely fixed upon. The company reports that "for climate,. 
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soil, quantity, and variety of mineral wealth, and all the elements ne- 
cessary to the support of a dense population, there is no zone of similar 
extent and value between the Mississippi Eiver and the Pacific Ocean ^ 
as that "of the region lying between and contiguous to parallels 46 and 
47 north latitude.'' The whole amount expended on surveys from the 
beginning of the work to the 1st of July last is $1,058,873.74. The ex- 
tent of line surveyed is 9,388 miles, and, in addition, 2,350 of river -re- 
connoissance. The amount received from passengers on the road (in 
Minnesota and in Washington Territory) is $153,551.97 5 for transporta- 
tion of freight, $393,549.23, which includes a few days of the earnings 
of June, 1873, in Dakota. The expense of the road and fixtures has been 
$20,092,380.09, and the indebtedness of the company is $29,309,337.40. 
The word " expense," as used above, is said by the company " to mean 
the cost of the road proper and its fixtures " only. The company's re- 
port states that, on October J, 1873, trains were running regularly, 
(both passenger and freight,) engaged in the general traffic from Lake 
Superior to the Missouri Eiver, a distance of 453 miles, and from 
Kalama, on the Columbia Eiver, northward, 65 miles toward Puget 
Sound. Beyond that, a distance of 25 miles of track has been laid, 
and 15 miles more nearly graded, which, when completed, (about the 
1st of December, this year,) will make a continuous road from the 
Columbia Eiver to Puget Sound, 105 miles. On the 6th of last Janu- 
ary you accepted the first 228 miles of the Northern Pacific Eailroad 
in Minnesota, (from its junction with the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Eailroad, near Thomson, to the Eed Eiver of the North 5) and, on the 
10th of September, 1873, 65 miles of the road in Washington Territory, 
" on its main line between the city of Portland, Oreg., and its western 
terminus on Puget Sound." The report of the commissioners appointed 
to examine the completed portion of the road (195 miles) in Dakota 
Territory has not yet been received. 

On the 11th of March last you accepted 155^^^^^ mil^s of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Eailway, from the 86^-^^ mile (south of the southern 
boundary-line of Kansas) to Eed Eiver, near Preston, Tex. Total num- 
ber of miles accepted 242^^^. 

I accepted, on the 4th of September last, 84:-^^^ miles of the Cairo 
and Fulton Eailroad, lying between Little Eock, in Arkansas, and the 
southern boundary of Missouri. Application having been made for the 
examination of the portion of this road lying between Little Eock and 
Fulton, commissioners have been appointed for that purpose, but their 
report has not yet been received. 

You accepted, November 4, 1872, the final portion (50f miles) of the 
Burlington and Missouri Eiver Eailroad, in Nebraska, reported on by 
commissioners on the 30th October of that year. This makes a total 
accepted line in that State of 190f miles. 

That portion of the Memphis and Little Eock Eailroad from the west 
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sida of the Saint Francis Eiver to a point opposite the city of Little 
IRock, on the north bank of the Arkansas Eiver, called "Argenta" — 
^l^Q miles — was accepted by the Department on the 5th of last March. 

GEOLOGICAL SUEYEY. 

The geological and geographical sarvey of the Territories of the 
TJnited States, nnder the direction of this Department, and conducted 
\}y Professor F. Y. Hayden, United States Geologist, has been continued 
during the past season with very satisfactory results. ^The section of 
country traversed by the survey lies in the central portion of Colorado 
Territory, lying between parallels 38^ and 40° 20' north, and meridians 
1040 30' and 107° west, comprising about 20,000 square miles. This 
area was divided into three districts, and the survey of each intrusted 
to a party of geologists and topographers. The northern district in- 
cluded the Middle Park 5 the middle district, the South Park 5 and the 
southern district, the San Luis Yalley. The whole area, which is about 
160 miles long by 130 wide, embraces the most interesting ranges of 
mountains and the largest group of lofty peaks yet explored on this con- 
tinent. Besides the parties already referred to, three other parties were 
in the field, one of which carried on the primary triangulations from the 
summits of the most important peaks in the area of the survey. These 
several parties composed, altogether, a complete organization for the 
purposes of the survey. 

A preliminary field-map was prepared last spring, based upon the 
land surveys made by this Department, which indicated those portions 
of our territorial domain which were least known, and which promised 
the most valuable results. The field-work was commenced about the 
middle of May last, and the parties have all returned from the scene of 
their labors. The results of the survey are very satisfactory, and the * 
collections in geology, botany, and natural history are as extensive and 
valuable as those of former surveys. 

The geologist in charge requests a deficiency appropriation, to enable 
him to continue and complete the work of the year, and assigns the fol- 
lowing reasons for the occurrence of the necessity for such an appro- 
priation, viz : 

The geological survey of the unknown portions of the national do- 
main, especially in the mountainous localities, and those remote from 
routes of ordinary travel, involves a large expenditure for what is known 
as an " outfit." In former surveys the materials composing the " outfit '^ 
have been sold at the close of the season, for a fair percentage upon 
their cost } but, at the close of the present season, it was found that the 
" outfit " could not be sold except at a great sacrifice. It was, therefore, 
deemed advisable to retain the " outfit " for use during the season of 
1874, should Congress authorize a continuation of the survey. The es- 
timated value of the materials of said '' outfit " is $20,000, and the ge- 
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ologist in charge deems an appropriation for that amount necessary to 
the completion of this season's work. 

In view of the importance to science and to the material interests of 
the country of the objects of the survey, I recommend the deficiency 
appropriation asked for, as well as the regular annual appropriation for 
its continuance. 

THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PAEK. 

I deem it incumbent upon me to refer to the present unprotected con- 
dition of the Yellowstone National Park. No appropriation has yet 
been made for the purpose of opening the park to the public and of 
enabling this Department to carry into effect the necessary rules and 
regulations for its government. I am informed that the park has been 
visited during the past summer by many persons, and that it has been 
despoiled by them of great quantities of its mineral deposits and other 
curiosities. 

A superintendent of the park was appointed in May, 1872, but there 
being no appropriation from which his compensation could be paid, his 
services have, necessarily, been gratuitous, and he could not be expected, 
under such circumstances, to reside permanently in the park. Appli- 
cations have been made by various parties for permission to erect build- 
ings and to construct roads within the park. The act of March 1, 1872, 
confers upon jhe the necessary authority to grant leases for building 
purposes ; but no leases have been granted, for the reason that sufficient 
information has not been obtained as to the responsibility of the several 
applicants. It appears to me to be eminently proper that early steps 
should be taken by Congress for the protection of this great national 
wonder from the vandalism of curiosity hunters. This Department 
should not be held responsible for the condition of the park, so long as 
there is no money under its control applicable to the ends contemplated 
by the act of March 1, 1872. The boundaries of the park should be 
properly surveyed and located, as many persons desire to enter and 
settle upon public lands contiguous thereto. 

CAPITOL. 

The architect reports various repairs and improvements made in the 
Capitol during the past year. There have been provided large coal- 
vaults for each wing of the building ; a fresh-air duct for the heating 
apparatus of the Senate wing, and a passenger-elevator for the same wing. 
The galleries of the hall of the House of Eepresentatives have been re- 
arranged, and new chairs and desks for that hall have been provided. The 
steam-boiler and heating-apparatus have been thoroughly repaired, and 
many committee-rooms have been refitted, painted, and improved. The 
architect recommends that while the defective portions of the rooms in 
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tlie center building are being renewed, the improvements may be made 
in a fireproof manner by replacing the present wooden rafters with 
iron ones 5 also, that the remodeling and finishing of the rotunda be 
made to harmonize with the vault and interior walls of the dome. 

First street, which bounds the Capitol grounds on the west, has been 
paved from Pennsylvania avenue to Maryland avenue with cypress- wood 
pavement, and the curve at the southwest, from Maryland avenue to 
^ew Jersey avenue, is now being paved with granite blocks. Over one 
hundred thousand loads of earth have been deposited in the grounds 
south of the Capitol and on south B street. The Capitol grounds are 
now in a condition for laying out the interior walks and for planting, 
and the architect recommends the employment of a competent land- 
scape gardener, under whose direction the grounds may be properly laid 
out and ornamented. 

The architect reports that the buildings of the reform-school for the 
District of Columbia are nearly completed. The main building is so far 
advanced that portions of it are used as work-rooms. It is expected 
that said building will be completed before Congress convenes. The 
family building has been occupied since the middle of last winter. 

EXTENSION OF CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

Congress, at its last session, appropriated the sum of $284,199.15 
wherewith to complete the purchase, by the United States, of the prop- 
erty embraced in squares 687 and 688, lying adjacent to the square East 
of the Capitol. The whole of said appropriation has been disbursed 
through the supreme court of the District of Columbia, and the title to 
the entire property above described is now vested in the United States. 
Under authority conferred by the act of March 3, 1873, those of the 
buildings and other improvements on said property which were not 
required for public use have been sold at public auction, and the mate- 
rials have nearly all been removed therefrom. It is expected that the two 
remaining buildings on square 688 will be removed, and that all the 
materials yet remaining on both squares will be cleared away, before 
the meeting of Congress. Litigation may be necessary in order to con- 
clude the sale, at auction, of one of said buildings. I am unable, there- 
fore, to report the exact amount which will have been received from the 
sale of said improvements. The amount thus far received is $19,357.44, 
from which the sum of $3,619.80 has been paid for advertising, auc- 
tioneer fees, extra clerical labor, services of commissioners of appraise- 
ment, and the other expenses incident to the purchase of said squares 
and the sale of said improvements. When the whole expenses shall 
have been paid, the residue, which will approximate the sum of $17,000, 
will be applied to the improvement of the extension, as provided for by 
law. 

This addition to the grounds surrounding the Capitol will bring them 
into greater harmony with the noble proportions of that building than 
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has hitherto been the case, and when they shall have been properly 
laid out and ornamented, they will form an appropriate setting for the 
National Capitol. 

PNEUMATIC TUBE. 

Congress, on the 10th day of Jane, 1872, appropriated the sum of 
$15,000 for the purpose of constructing a pneumatic tube to connect 
the Capitol with the Governmeot Printing-Office, for the transmission 
of books, packages, &c., " the money to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, and the work to be done under the 
supervision of the architect of the Capitol extension.'' Pursuant to 
this provision of law, a contract for the construction of such tube was 
awarded by said architect on the 20th of June, 1872, and the same was 
approved by this Department. It was stipulated, in said contract, that 
the tube should be completed and ready for use on or before the 30th 
day of June, 1873 5 but, on the 26th of March last, a resolution was 
adopted by the Senate, directing me to report to that body, at its next 
session, all the information in my possession in regard to the non-com- 
pletion of the tube, the amount expended in its construction, and other 
circumstances connected therewith. To enable me to answer the reso- 
lution intelligently, I designated Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, O. E. Babcock, Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, and A. M. Clapp, Congressional Printer, as a commit- 
tee to examine the work done and report to me their views in re- 
lation thereto. A copy of their report, together with a detailed 
statement of all the circumstances connected with the construction 
of the tube, will be laid before the Senate at its approaching ses- 
sion. The first attempt to lay the tube was unsuccessful, owing to 
various causes. The contractor, however, is now making another endea- 
vor to construct such a tube as will accomplish the purposes intended, 
and informs me that the tube will, probably, be completed before the 
Ist of January next. His present operations are conducted at his own 
expense, so that no further appropriation by Congress will be necessary 
to its completion. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

INSANE ASYLUM. 

During the year ending June 30, 1873, there were under treatment 
at the Government Hospital for the Insane 762 patients, of whom 413 
were from the Army and Navy, and 573 were males. Two hundred and 
one patients were admitted during said year; 66 were discharged as re. 
covered, 24 as improved, and 7 as unimproved. The recoveries were 6S 
per cent, of the discharges including, and 46 per cent, excluding deaths. 
During the same period 45 patients died, leaving under treatment at 
the close of said year, 620 patients, of whom 468 were males. Sixty- 
nine of those treated during said year were private or pay-patients, of 
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whom 24 were discharged, 4 were transferred to the list of indigent pa- 
tients, and 41 remained under treatment at the close of the year. 3,348 
persons, of whom 1,634 were native-born, have been treated in the hos- 
pital since it was opened. The general health of the hospital has been 
very good. 

The expenditures for the past fiscal year amounted to $136,992.43. 
The amount received for board of private patients was $9,744.86, and 
that from the sale of live stock, &c., $2,247.57. The products of the 
farm and garden during the year were estimated as worth $17,763.25, 
and the value of the live stock, farm and garden implements, &c., be- 
longing to the institution, is estimated at $16,418.20. 

In addition to the regular expenditures for the support of the hospital, 
there has been expended the sum of $37,800 in the erection of an exten- 
sion of the wards for the excited class of patients, and $6,000 for heat- 
ing boilers. There are now owned by the United States and devoted to 
the objects of the hospital a little upwards of 419 acres of laud ; 360 
acres are embraced in one nearly complete parallelogram, and the re- 
mainder comprises a single tract, conveniently situated for grazing, or for 
the cultivation of the staple annual crops. The tract of 185 acres, origi- 
nally purchased for the hospital, and within which its buildings are sit- 
uate, is inclosed by a wall nine feet high, excepting on the river front. 

The board of visitors submit the following estimates for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, viz : 

For support of the institution, $140, 785 5 for repairs and improve- 
ments, $15,0005 ^^^ completing the river wall, and raising the boundary 
waUs at their intersection with the former, $8,748 ; for the erection, fur- 
nishing, and fitting-up of an extension of the center building of the 
hospital, $35,9565 for a coal vault in the rear of the east wing, $2,500 5 
for the erection, furnishing, and fitting-up of an extension of the west 
detached building for patients, $12,000, and to supply deficiencies for 
the current year, $11,366 5 a total of $226,355. 

DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

On the 1st instant there were 108 pupils in the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, 34 of whom were received since July 1, 1872. 
Of these 60 have been in the collegiate department, representing seven- 
teen States and the District of Columbia, and 48 in the primary depart- 
ment. One hundred and eight pupils have been under instruction since 
July 1, 1872, of whom 92 were males. Three students, having passed 
satisfactory examinations in the entire course of studies, received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The health of the institution was excellent, 
not one death having occurred during the year. 

The receipts for the support of the institution, during the last fiscal 
year, exceeded the disbursements $821.39, as they did also for the im- 
provement of the grounds, $1,626.19. 

The board of directors report that, in completing the purchase of the 
Kendall Green property, toward which Congress, in 1871, appropriated 
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the sum of $70,000, a balance of indebtedness remains, unprovided for, 
of $10,697.46. It had been hoped by the board that this amount conid 
be raised by private subscription, but owing to the fact that the title to 
all the real estate of the institutipn is vested in the United States, this 
expectation, it is feared, will not be realized, as those who are called 
upon for subscriptions are disposed to decline aiding what has, practi- 
cally, become a Government institution. Ko estimate of an appropria- 
tion for the amount is submitted by the board, but they invite attention 
to the indebtedness, representing the importance of securing the pos- 
session of this valuable property, and trust that Congress will be dis- 
posed to make an additional appropriation for the purpose. 

The following estimates are submitted by the Board of Trustees for 
the ensuing fiscal year : 

For support of the institution, salaries and incidental expenses, in- 
■cluding $500 for books and illustrative apparatus, $49,500 ; and for 
continuing the work of erecting, furnishing, and fitting up of the build, 
ings of the institution, in accordance with plans heretofore submitted to 
Congress, including necessary repairs to the completed portion thereof, 
$54,000 5 a total of $103,500. The directors state that the esti- 
mate of $54,000 for building purposes is greatly needed to complete the 
college building, and to provide for the erection of two houses for pro- 
fessors. The college building has been in an incomplete condition for 
nearly seven years, and requires enlargement for the increasing wants 
of the institution. The plans submitted with the ninth report of the 
institution showed the necessity of ultimately erecting six dwelling 
houses for its officers, as it was considered to be to the interests of the 
institution for its officers to reside on the premises. Two of such dwel- 
ling houses have been built, and it is desirable to erect two more at 
present. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

During the last fiscal year 2,285 women received treatment at the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. Of these, 2,135 
were received during the year, and 1,924 were out-door patients. Twelve 
hundred and seventeen were restored to health, 542 relieved, 104 dis- 
charged as incurable, 9 died, the results are not known in 296 cases, 
and 117 remained under treatment. Of the whole number treated, 401 
were foreign born. The hospital has been remodeled, an additional 
story and a number of private rooms added, and a thorough system of 
sewerage, heating and ventilation of the building introduced. The 
wards and private rooms have been refurnished, and every comfort that 
can be desired for the sick has been supplied. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year are as'foUows : For the support 
of the institution, $24,000, and for the erection of a stone wall around 
the western and northern portion of the grounds, with stone coping and 
iron railing, and for grading and graveling the grounds, $10,000 j 
JSL total of $34,000. The directors state that the improvements estima- 
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ted for are necessary from the fact that the grounds north of the hos- 
pital building are twenty feet above the proper grade, and must be 
graded and terraced to render them serviceable. 

NEW JAIL. 

Considerable progress has been made during the year in the construc- 
tion of a jail in and for the District of Columbia, authorized by an act 
of Congress approved June 1, 1872, to be erected under the supervision 
of the supervising architect of the Treasury Department, after plans 
and designs to be prepared by him and approved by a board of com- 
missioners, composed of the Secretary of the Interior, the governor of 
the District of Columbia, and the chief justice of the supreme court of 
said District. 

At a meeting of said board, held October 22, 1872, certain general 
plans, designs, and specifications, prepared by said supervising archi- 
tect, were approved ; and at a subsequent meeting, viz, on April 15, 
1873, the supervising architect submitted the full working plans and 
specifications for the jail, which were approved by the board. Under 
authority conferred by the board, the supervising architect has, at vari- 
ous times, advertised for proposals for such materials as were required 
in the construction of the jail, and contracts have been awarded to va- 
rious parties, who were the lowest responsible bidders in each case, for rub- 
ble-stone, concrete, cement, sand, ironwork, and cut stone. In each instance 
the contracts referred to were authorized by the board of commissioners, 
and have been approved by at least a majority of its members. As the 
work progresses it will be necessary to award contracts for the neces- 
sary flagging, and for a galvanized iron cornice for the building. 

The supervising architect reports that the foundation-walls have been 
laid, the superstructure built up to an average height of eleven feet, 
and about two thirds of the necessary grading completed. He states 
that if no unforeseen difficulties occur, the building will probably be 
completed within the current fiscal year. 

The architect represents that, although the plans for the jail were 
prepared in view of the amount appropriated for the purpose, viz, 
$300,000, unexpected and unavoidable expenses have been incurred 
in grading the site for the building, and in building a wharf on 
the Anacostia Eiver, amounting to upwards of $15,000, which amount 
he considers to be not properly chargeable to the appropriation for 
the erection of the jail, and should be refunded thereto 5 otherwise, 
an additional appropriation will become necessary. He also states 
that in order to keep the cost of the jail within the amount ap- 
propriated, he was compelled to provide in the specifications for a 
galvanized iron cornice ; for wooden joists and floors to warden's office 
and chapel wing, and for timber framing and boarding to the roof, 
with a tin covering to the same. He expresses the opinion that the 
building should be constructed in a fire-proof manner 5 that the cornice 
3i 
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should be of stone, and the roof-covering of slate, and states that in 
order to accomplish these ends and insure a substantial fire-proof build- 
ing, an additional appropriation of $100,000 will be necessary. 

The supervising architect invites attention to the fact that the 
building, when completed, will be suitable, not only for the ordinary 
purposes of a jail, but, also, for those of a penitentiary ; and, as the 
grounds surrounding it are of ample capacity, he strongly recommends 
that the necessary authority be obtained from Congress for its use as a 
penitentiary as well as a jail. He states that the additional expense 
would be comparatively small, as it would involve little more than the 
• cost of the necessary work-shops, and the materials necessary for the 
construction of a wall to inclose the grounds, which could be entirely 
erected by the labor of the convicts. He is of the opinion that, if this 
suggestion were adopted, a large saving in the expense of the jail to the 
Government would be made, and that, in time, the use of convict labor 
would constitute a source of revenue to the District of Columbia. He 
also suggests the importance of providing a separate building for the 
detention and punishment of female prisoners, which should be under 
the exclusive charge of female officers. He states that experience has 
demonstrated that proper prison discipline is impossible when both 
sexes are confined in the same building, and that, if the reformation of 
female convicts be intended, they should be committed exclusively to 
the custody of their own sex. He recommends, therefore, that authority 
be asked of Congress for the erection of a house of correction for the 
punishment and reformation of female convicts. 

The total expenditures on account of the construction of the jail, up 
to the 30th ultimo, amounted to $95,022.60, leaving an unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation of $204,977.40. 

TEERITOEIAL PENITENTIARIES. 

Congress, by an act approved February 22, 1873, appropriated the 
sum of $40,000, to be set apart and paid out of the net proceeds of the 
internal revenue in the Territory of Washington for the fiscal years 
severally ending on June 30, 1866, June 30, 1867, and June 30, 1868, for 
the purpose of erecting, under the direction of this Department, a peni- 
tentiary building in said Territory. The sum of $20,000 had been thus 
set apart and appropriated for the purpose by an act approved January 
22, 1867, but that amount was found to be inadequate for the construc- 
tion of a proper penitentiary, and an additional sum of $20,000 was 
asked for. The act of February 22, 1873, is amendatory of the former 
act, and provides the same amount for a penitentiary in Washington 
Territory as had been provided for such buildings in the other Terri- 
tories. 

A site for the building having been selected by the commissioners 
appointed by the legislative assembly of the Territory, and approved 
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by this Department, immediate steps were taken for the erection of the 
bailding. Proposals were duly invited by public advertisement, and on 
the 26th of April last a contract for the erection of one wing of the 
building, in accordance with the plans adopted, was awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder. Upon a careful comparison of the proposals 
it was found that but one wing of the penitentiary could be built within 
the amount appropriated. By the terms ot the contract the building is 
required to be completed by the 24th of November next, and the latest 
advices from the superintendent of construction indicate that such re- 
quirement will be fulfilled by the contractor. When the building is 
finished it will be delivered into the charge of the United States mar- 
shal for the Territory, pursuant to the provisions of section one of an 
act of Congress approved January 10, 1871. By a subsequent ^act ap- 
proved January 24, 1873, Congress repealed so much of the former aot 
as related to " placing the penitentiaries in the Territories of Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado under the care and control of the re- 
spective United States marshals for said Territories," and transferred 
the care and custody of said penitentiaries to said Territories respect- 
ively. Inasmuch as the erection of the penitentiary for Washington 
Territory was not provided for until after the passage of the latter act, 
and as no reference to said penitentiary is made therein, its provisions 
are not applicable to that penitentiary, and the building will neces- 
sarily remain in the custody of the United States marshal until Con- 
gress shall otherwise direct, as in the cases above mentioned. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Frequent application is made to this Department, by oflBcers of the 
Government authorized to receive them, for volumes of the United 
States Statutes and Wallace's Eeports of the Supreme Court, to complete 
deficient sets in libraries and to furnish offices newly created. As the 
supply of the earlier volumes of the United States Statutes and of Wal- 
lace's Eeports is entirely exhausted, the Department is and has been for 
some time past unable to furnish them. I would suggest that a sufll- 
cient amount be appropriated to furnish these documents, in order that 
requisitions for them in future may be filled. 

In this connection, I beg to call your attention to the fact that the 
existing laws regulating the distribution of the standard public docu- 
ments, such as the United States Statutes at Large, Wallace's Eeports of 
the Supreme Court, the OflBcial Eegister, and the Pamphlet Laws, are 
somewhat vague and indefinite in specifying the officers of the Govern- 
ment who are entitled to them. The experience of late years has also 
demonstrated that the number of copies of the before-mentioned docu- 
ments allotted to heads of Departments and Bureaus is altogether insuf- 
ficient to meet the demands of the public business, and some increase 
should be made in these instances ; especially should the number of 
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copies of the United States Official Register ordered by law to be 
printed on the assembling of each new Congress be augmented to at 
least double the number now authorized, which is but 750 copies. 

It is highly important that some action should be taken in this mat- 
ter, with the view of collecting in one comprehensive act the duties as- 
signed to this Department, in connection with the custody and distribu- 
tion of public documents. 

NEED OF ADDITIONAL EOOM FOE THE DEPAETMENT. 

In closing this report I desire to invite special attention to the neces- 
sity for additional room for the accommodation of the several bureaus of 
the Interior Department. At the present time almost the entire clerical 
force of the Pension Bureau, with all its voluminous and valuable files 
and records, the entire Bureau of Education, and the Geological Survey, 
are located in buildings owned by private parties, and in the case of the 
former especially, in a building that is poorly protected from fire. The 
rapid growth in the business of the Patent-Office will, in a few years, if 
it does not already, require all of the room in the present Patent-Office 
building for its occupancy, and measures should be taken at an early 
day to provide for the accommodation of the other bureaus of the De- 
partment in a suitable fire-proof building. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. DELANO, 

Secretary. 

The President. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Washington, October 31, 1874. 
Sir : I have the honor to submit, for your information and the con- 
sideration of Congress, the following summary of the operations, during 
the last fiscal year, of those branches of the public service which are 
placed, by law, under the supervision of this Department, and for the 
details thereof to refer to the accompanying reports of the chiefs of Bu- 
reaus and other officers. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The operations of the Indian Bureau, during the past year, are highly 
gratifying. They furnish conclusive evidence of the justice, wisdom, 
and practicability of the policy inaugurated by the present administra- 
tion. The success of this policy is ho longer a problem. If steadily 
pursued, we shall soon see all roving tribes located upon reservations. 
I The disposition of the more restless and turbulent, to leave such reser- 
vations on hunting and marauding excursions, will rapidly disappear, 
and the improvement of the semi-civilized Indians, already so apparent 
in many localities, will be greatly accelerated. We may reasonably 
expect occasional disturbances in the future, caused by individual, or 
by disorderly bodies of Indians; but with a judicious and efficient exe- 
cution of the present mode of treatment, it is not believed that we shall 
see another general or even serious Indian war. In my last annual 
report, a brief but distinct statement of the nature and scope of the 
Indian policy was attempted. I deem it best to refer to this subject 
again, in order to avoid either misapprehension or misrepresentation. 

INDIAN POLICY. 

The present method of dealing with the Indian race aims to induce, 
and when necessary to compel, the roaming tribes to accept reservations 
as rapidly as possible. On such reservations they are instructed in agri- 
culture, and other pursuits incident to civilization, and with the aid of 
our Christian organizations, their intellectual, moral, and reli^ioas cul- 
ture is advanced as rapidly as practicable. When a to 
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accept a reservation, and continues to violate tlie laws of civilization, 
it is treated with all needful severity, and thus made to appreciate 
the advantages ot* accepting the kind and humane treatment which the 
Government surely extends to such as are disposed to peace. If those 
who have accepted reservations leave their homes and commit depreda- 
tions, they also are treated as offenders, and taught the necessity, as 
well as the advantage to themselves, of obedience and good behavior. 
By the judicious exercise of power and persuasion as thus indicated, it 
is the aim of the Government to deal kindly and justl}' with this unfor- 
tunate race, and to make them appreciate, as speedily as possible, the 
real motives and purpose of the Government. The execution of this 
policy is necessarily attended with difficulties, which cannot at 
once be entirely overcome. To distribute the supplies annually author- 
ized by Congress among the Indians, [scattered, as they are, over a vast 
extent of territory,] in such manner as to be entirely just and most use- 
ful, is a very difficult undertaking. Agents employed to do this work 
must surrender, without adequate consideration, the advantages and 
comforts of civilized life, and endure hardships and privations which 
are not often appreciated. Nothing but a high sense of duty is suffi- 
-«ient to induce men of proper capacity and right motives to undertake 
this task. I feel it a duty to repeat here what I have said on this 
subject in former reports, that the welfare of this service would be 
greatly promoted by increasing the salaries of these agents, and, in my 
judgment, it would be a measure of economy as well as of justice to 
make such increase immediatel3\ I am happy in being able to 
say that the earnest, active, and cordial co-operation of the several 
Christian organizations, to which the right of nominating agents has been 
assigned, and upon whose nominations alone such agents are appointed, 
is constantly improving the character of this class of employes, and 
thus we are each year, to some extent, advancing the service by obtain- 
ing agents more experienced and intelligent and of greater capacity for 
their secular as well as their moral and religious work. The Indian 
population of the United States, since the first occui)ation of our terri- 
tory by white men, has been compelled to recede ns the white population 
lias advanced. The natural result has been the creation of a feeling 
among Indians that they have sufltered great injustice at our hands. 
They have strong local attachments and adhere with tenacity to the 
home of their fathers. They once occupied without dispute vast regions 
of country which have been wrested from them. Under such circum- 
stances, can it be supposed that they will accept the complete change in 
their modes of life, and in their management by the Government which 
is now being effected, without complaint and resistance, which may 
occasionally require the employment of force ; or can it be supposed 
that time is not required for the accom[)lishment of such change ? The 
complete success of this policy requires the cordial co operation of the 
War Department, which, I am happy to say, has always been unquali- 
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fiedly given. It also needs the support and sympathy of the leading 
officers of the Army, who are necessarily charged occasionally with exe- 
cuting military orders for the ])urpose of compelling, on the part of the 
Indians, a compliance with the wishes of the Government. I am happy 
to say that such support and sympathy have, as a rule, been freely 
given. But this polic}' cannot be carried onsnccessfully without the favor 
and support of Congress. The Indian race cannot be induced to abandon 
nomadic habits, wiiere subsistence has been procured by hunting, and 
be placed upon reservations, uidess supported and sustained by the 
Government, while being taught arts of civilization and habits of indus- 
try sufficiently to be self-supporting. The ])resent policy therefore re- 
quires, in order to be successful, liberal appropriations. It is impossible 
to suppress the emotions produced by hunger and destitution, and it is 
not difficult to predict the effects of such emotions among either savage 
or civilized men. Undoubtedly, it is wiser and more humane, just, and 
economical to provide for the welfare of our Indian population under 
the existing policy than to encounter the consequences of hostility and 
war, which the abandonment of this policy would render inevitable. 

Each year of this service presents to those most familiar with it new 
subjects requiring the favorable consideration and action of the legisla- 
tive department of the Government, and to some of these, as developed 
by the experience of the past year, I deem it my duty to invite attention. 

HOMESTEADS FOR INDIANS. 

To aid in prosecuting the work of Indian civilization, I recommend 
the extension of the homestead-laws to Indians, with certain modifica- 
tions, hereafter to be more fully stated. These laws at present apply to 
citizens of the United States only, and their provisions cannot be enjoyed 
except by that small portion of the Indian race who are legally entitled 
to the privileges of citizenship. 

This Department has frequently been compelled to consider and deter- 
mine the relations held by Indians to the General Government and their 
rights under the homestead-laws. On the 27th of March, 1872, a question 
came before it, which involved the status of the Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians, and their rights under the treaty of July 31, 1855. The fitth 
article of this treaty (see Stats., vol. 11, p. 624) provided that '* the tribal 
organization of said Ottawa and Chippewa Indians, except so far as 
may be necessary for the purpose of carrying into effect theprovisions 
of this agreement, is hereby dissolved." Such dissolution, however, was 
dependent upon the payment to the Indians by the United States of 
certain sums of money, specifically provided for in the treaty. This 
payment having been made, the question was submitted for decision 
whether these Indians then became citizens of the United States and 
entitled to make homestead-entries. This question involved a considera- 
tion of the civil status of Indians after the dissolution of their tribal 
relations had been accomplished with the consent of the Government. 
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The provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
material to the question are as follows : 

Persons born ami natnralizoci in the United States, and suhjeci to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of tlie States wherein they reside. Repre- 
sentation shall be apportioned among the several States accordini^ to their respective 
nnmbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. 

These Indians were born in the United States, and, therefore, expressly 
inchided in the provisions above quoted, provided they were '' subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, ^^ During the existence of tribal relations, they 
w^ere not subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. They were, 
however, in some sense subjects of the United States, but not citizens 
in mere right of home birth. (See Opinions Attorneys-General, vol. 7, 
p. 749.) 

It would perhaps be proper to say that Indians, while in this condition, 
are '^domestic subjects 5" but certainl^^ they are not the " sovereign con- 
stituent ingredients of the Government." This principle has been sev- 
eral times recognized by the courts. (20 Johnson, 193; Peters, 1; 6 
Peters, 515 ; the Kansas Indians, 5 Wallace, 737.) 

When tribal relations have been dissolved, with the consent of the 
United States, by treaty or legislative enactment, there is no longer any 
dependent nation or tribe, and those who composed the previous Indian 
community are merged into the mass of population, and become subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States. They are then liable to tax- 
ation, and are to be counted in the enumeration for representation. 

By the fourteenth amendment, Indians not taxed are excluded from 
the basis of representation. This embraces simply such Indians as are 
not liable to taxation ; and in the case of the Kansas Indians, already 
referred to, the Supreme Court held that they were not liable to taxation 
while the tribal relation continued. This reasoning implies that when 
that relation is ended they become liable to taxation, and are then to 
be counted in the enumeration for representation. 

Thus the Department arrived at the conclusion, that when an Indian 
tribe is dissolved and its tribal relations ended, with the consent of the 
United States, either by treaty or legislative enactment, the members 
of such tribe become ipso facto citizens of the United States, and entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities belonging to other citizens. 

The attention of the Department was again called to this subject Feb- 
ruary 23, 1874, when the following question was presented for consider- 
ation : 

In the absence of ( ongrcssional legishition, or treaty provision specially anthorizing 
it, can an Indian, by mere act of voluntarily abandoning his tribal relations and ceasing 
to claim or exercise any of the special privileges, iminnuities, or exemptions incident to 
snch a political condition, and by adopting the habits and customs of civilized life, 
become, without further action on his part, a citizen of the United States ? 

To this inquiry the Department answered, that an Indian cannot vol- 
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untarily dissolve his relations with his tribe, and thereby become a citizen 
of the United States ; that, before citizenship can be created, the tribal 
relations must be dissolved by tbe tribe as a tribe^ and that, too, with 
the consent of the General Government, as shown by treaty or act of 
Congress. 

Reviewing these opinions, I feel assured of their correctness. It was, in 
my judgment, inconsistent with sound law, as well as with public policy, 
to permit an individual Indian, by voluntarily withdrawing from his 
tribe, to become a citizen without some act of the Government recog- 
nizing his citizenship. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the importance of this sub- 
ject, I deem it proper to invite the attention of Congress to the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of the General Land-Office in favor of 
legislation in behalf of Indians who desire to withdraw from their former 
associations, become citizens of the United States, and avail themselves 
of the benefit of the homestead-laws. 

A common ownership of property is the normal condition of the In- 
dian race, and with it are found nomadic habits totally inconsistent with 
the idea of permanent habitations, individual ownership, and domestic 
industry. The work of civilization can never be completed until these 
habits are abandoned. Every proper inducement, therefore, ought to be 
offered the Indian, which will prompt him to individual ownership of 
property, and such habits of industry and economy as are incident to 
our civilization. 

Our homestead-laws require residence and cultivation for five years 
before the applicant becomes entitled to a patent for his land. These 
five j'ears afford considerable guarantee that no one will apply to make 
homestead-entries unless he possesses the qualities essential to citizen 
ship. 

Should it be suggested that the extension of this privilege to Indians 
would furnish inducements to speculators to use them in acquiring 
titles to our public lands, I would reply that this danger can be pre- 
vented by providing that the patent to be issued shall contain a clause 
rendering the title^ inalienable except by consent of the President. This 
would insure ample security against the abuse of this privilege, as well 
as necessary protection against improvident sales without adequate con- 
sideration. 

An extension to the Indians of the benefits of the homestead-laws, 
under the safeguards mentioned, and such others as the wisdom of 
Congress maj^ suggest, will greatly facilitate the work of their civili- 
zation. It will rapidly break up tribal organizations and Indian com 
munities ; it will bring Indians into subjection to our laws, civil and 
criminal ; it will induce them to abandon roving habits 5 and teach them 
the benefits of industry and individual ownership, and thus prove highly 
advantageous in promoting their prosperity. 
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<iKM:i:AL LKOISLATION RRQVIRED. 

Till* roiHlitioii of the Iritliaii population is ainoinaloas, and tbeiii 
tioiiH to till* ^(Micral (iovrrniiiciit uri(l(*rnu*(l. This is there^oUofi 
hity, iMit tin* tiiiu* lias anivftl when, in the proj^ress of events, it! 
be rennMliiMl. It may not Im» possil»h% at pivjw-iit, to devise a^sttij 
lawH \vhi<*h shall perfectly th-line the relations* between IndiansiBil 
Governnient, or that will <Mire all the «leteets now existing for visl 
loKislation, hut it is povsilih* to reiueily many existing^ evils, audi 
fa<*ilitato the work w«» Inive undertaken. 

The act of Junt» :»o, l.s;;i, •• to re;4:ulato trailo and intercourse 
Indian tribes, an<l preservi* peaee on the iVoutierH," is the only 
law under whieli ln<lian affairs hav(» been eomlucted. The provL4 
of this act are entirely inadequate to nie(»t the present reqniremeiiti| 
the serviee, and the experien<*e of the past has shown that thevarei 
sullicient for the protection of the Indiafi. It has been held, fon 
ample, by a territorial J nd;;e that lu* has no power, lor want of juris 
tiou, to try and punish an Indian who murdered one of his race, 
thou|;h the crime was eommitted in his own district and outside of i 
Indian reservation. No otlieer of the (Jovernuient has anthoritr 
punish Indians for crimes eommitted on an Indian reservation. 
is no law' enforcing obedience to the injunctions or '*onij>lian<;e with 
requirements of an agent, and hence he is to a great extent powerl 
unless aided by military authority. J)epredations are daily committed) 
white men upon Indians on their reservations, and the only punishme 
that can be inflicted is expulsion from the liulian country. 

In many instances we have treaty-stipulations requiring* anuaities 
cash and property to be ])aid to Indians per capita. In some cases 
only evidence of such i)ayments consists of receipts given by the chie 
of the tribes. The improvidence and want of intelligence which chu\ 
acterize most Indians entitled to such annuities, render the sepaymeoti 
not merely useless, but absolutely unprofitable ; nay, even demoralizin; 
On receipt of the money or goods, the uncivilized Indian hastens to dis 
pose of his portion for a toy, a trifle, or, what may be worse, spirituom 
liquors, which render him troublesome and dangerous. In view of thes 
and other examples which could be given, early legislation to remed 
such defects in the existing laws is absolutely necessary, and the attei 
tion of Congress is seriously and earnestly invited to the consideratio 
of this subject. 

The work of civilization will be greatly accelerated by enactmeni 
which shall define as far as possible the relations between this race aD 
the Government, which shall furnish authority for enforcing the ordei 
and requisitions of agents, which shall be sufficient to punish Indiar 
for crimes against each other and against white people wherever con 
mitted, and which shall also inflict adequate punishment upon whit 
people who trespass upon territory belonging to Indians or commj 
crimes against them. 
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GENERAL LEGISLATION REQUIRED. 

The condition of the Indian population is anomalous, and their rela- 
tions to the general Governirient undefined. This is the result of neces- 
sity, but the time has arrived when, in the progress of events, it should 
be remedied. It may not be possible, at present, to devise a system of 
laws which shall perfectly define the relations* between Indians and the 
Government, or that will cure all the defects now existing for want of 
legislation, but it is possible to remedy many existing evils, and thus 
facilitate the work we hiive undertaken. 

The act of June 30, 1834, " to regulate trade and intercourse with 
Indian tribes, and preserve peace on the frontiers," is the only general 
law under which Indian aft'airs have been conducted. The provisions 
of this act are entirely inadequate to meet the present requirements of 
the service, and the experience of the past has shown tliat they are not 
sufficient for the protection of the Indian. It has been held, for ex- 
ample, by a territorial judge that he has no power, for want of jurisdic- 
tion, to try and punish an Indian who murdered one of his race, al- 
though the crime was committed in his own district and outside of an 
Indian reservation. Xo ofiicer of the Government has authority to 
punish Indians for crimes committed on an Indian reservation. There 
is no law enforcing obedience to the injunctions or compliance with the 
requirements of an agent, and hence he is to a great extent powerless 
unless aided by military- authority. Depredations are daily committed by 
white men upon Indians on their reservations, and the onl}^ punishment 
that can be inflicted is expulsion from the Indian country. 

In many instances we have treaty-stipulations requiring annuities of 
cash and property to be paid to Indians per capita. In some cases the 
only evidence of such payments consists of receipts given by the chiefs 
of the tribes. The imx)rovidence and want of intelligence which char- 
acterize most Indians entitled to such annuities, render the sepayments 
not merely useless, but absolutely unprofitable ; nay, even demoralizing. 
On receipt of the money or goods, the uncivilized Indian hastens to dis- 
pose of his portion for a toy, a trifle, or, what may be worse, spirituous 
liquors, which render him troublesome and dangerous. In view of these 
and other examples which could be given, early legislation to remedy 
such defects in the existing laws is absolutely necessary, and the atten- 
tion of Congress is seriously and earnestly invited to the consideration 
of this subject. 

The work of civilization will be greatly accelerated by enactments 
which shall define as far as possible the relations between this race and 
the Government, which shall furnish authority for enforcing the orders 
and requisitions of agents, which shall be sufficient to punish Indians 
for crimes against each other and against white people wherever com- 
mitted, and which shall also inflict adequate punishment upon white 
people who trespass upon territory belonging to Indians or commit 
crimes against them. 
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INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 

The time has arrived when some general law regulating Indian citi- 
zenship is, in ray judgment, indispensable. Occasionally, treaty-stipu- 
lations with Indian tribes are expiring, among whom is found a greater 
or less degree of civilization. This compels the Department to deter- 
mine the status of such Indians in regard to citizenship. There are 
also many who desire to separate from their tribes, adopt the habits and 
customs of civilized life, and become citizens. 

It must also be borne in mind that by our treaties with Mexico we 
acquired, with the territory then obtained, a large number of Indians. 
These are, for the most part, Pueblo or Mission Indians, and in either 
case are to some extent civilized. They are peaceable, inoffensive, and 
industrious. Before being attached to the United States, many of them 
were under the care and instruction of Roman Catholic priests. It is 
claimed that our treaties with Mexico guaranteed these Indians citizen- 
ship, because, as is asserted, they were citizens of Mexico previous to 
the treaty attaching them to this government. They have, however^ 
never been recognized as citizens by the department, but have been 
treated like other Indian tribes. They have accepted assistance, 
received agents, and come under the general system of management 
applied to other Indians of the United States. Hence, the Department 
has experienced a diflficulty in declaring them citizens, by which, 
among other things, they would become entitled at once to the benefits 
of our homestead-laws. I am inclined to the opinion that a large num- 
ber of these Pueblo and Mission Indians are sufficiently intelligent, 
well-disposed, and industrious to be allowed at once to become citizens, 
under such conditions and restrictions as Congress may deem it wise to 
impose. Some of the difficulties herein alluded to will be remedied 
should Congress adopt the recommendation made in another part of thi» 
report in favor of extending, conditionally, the homestead-laws to the 
Indian population ; but the entire subject needs such additional legisla- 
tion as will comprehend the whole question and provide the necessary 
conditions upon compliance with which Indians may become citizens* 

CATTARAUOUS AND ALLEGANY INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Tliis reservation, situated in the State of New York, is encumbered 
by a claim of a " privilege of pre-emption," known as the right of the 
Ogden Land Company. This claim has been the cause of considerable 
embarrassment and great annoyance, and its extinguishment by suitable 
legislation is very desirable, in order to prevent the future agitation of 
the question touching the removal of the Indians from the reservation* 

KIOWA, COMANCHE, CHEYENNE, AND ARAPAHO TRIBES. 

Marauding and predatory parties belonging to these tribes have given 
the Department serious trouble by their frequent unlawful incursions 
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into Texas, aod rendered a resort to military force necessary. Expe- 
ditions, under direction of the proper officers of the Army, have suc- 
cessfully operated against such parties, severely punishing the offenders. 
The Department is advised that the campaign is drawing to a close, and 
that these Indians will be brought under complete subjection. In the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, so long as the^^ remain 
upon the borders of the plains where game is accessible, their disposi- 
tion to lead a roving life cannot easily be overcome. He recommends 
that measures be adopted for their removal to a tract of country to be 
procured from the Oherokees, Ohoctaws, and Chickasaws, where the 
efforts of the Government to promote their advancement can be more 
successfully prosecuted. I fully concur with the views of the Commis- 
sioner in relation to this subject. 

MODOCS. 

An agreement was effected with the Eastern Shawnees, dated .Tune 
23, 187-4, which secured a tract of land as a permanent home for the 
Modoc Indians in the Indian Territory. It is desirable to confirm this 
agreement so that the title to the laud may be held in trust by the 
United States for the Modocs. 

It will be remembered that these Modocs were transferred from the 
Pacific coast after the termination of what is known as the Modoc war. 
Their tribal relations were destroyed, and they were taught by this 
extinguishment of their nationality that they could not pursue their 
barbarous practices and escape punishment. This example, 1 think, will 
have a salutary influence upon other tribes; cerfainly, it is producing 
good results among the Modocs themselves, and it is gratifying to be 
able to say that they are accepting the situation and conforming to the 
requirements of the Government with great facility, and are in every 
way rapidly improving their condition. 

The contract with the Shawnees, before referred to, will be submitted 
to Congress for approval, and it is hoped that it will be ratified without 
delay. 

OMAHASAND WINNEBAGOES. 

The chiefs of the Omaha tribe, on the 3 1st July, 1874, ceded to the 
United States, in trust for the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin, a por- 
tion of the Omaha reservation in Nebraska, for which payment was 
made out of the appropriation provided for the purpose at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The confirmation of this arrangement, by an act of 
Congress, is earnestly recommended. Its utility and propriety cannot 
be doubted. 

FREED31EN A3I0NG THE CHOCTAWS A^'D CHICKASAWS. 

During the last session of Congress, a letter was addressed by this 
Department to the Senate Committee on Indian Afi'airs, inviting atten- 
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tion to the condition of tbe freedmen of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations. This letter recommended the extension to these freedmen of 
the privileges of full citizenship among the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
and expressed briefly the reasons for such recommendation. The 
oppressed condition of these freedmen, as well as their habits of industry 
and their general good behavior, induce me to invite the attention of 
Congress, through you, to this subject, and to repeat tlie recommenda- 
tions contained in the letter referred to. 

TREATY WITH SIOUX INDIANS. 

This treaty, concluded April 29, 18G8, (15 Stat, 639-640,) may 
be regarded as having laid the foundation for the civilization of the 
wild and intractable Sioux tribes. The sixteenth article of this 
treaty stipulates that the country north of the IS^orth Platte Eiver 
and east of the summits of Big Horn Mountains shall be considered 
as uuceded Indian territory"; that no white person shall be permitted 
to settle upon or occupy any portion of the same, or, without the con- 
sent of the Indians first obtained, to pass through the same. A large 
portion of the territory embraced within this provision is in the State 
of ]N^ebraska, and the time has arrived when it should be open to settle 
ment and cultivation by the white man. It is not needed for Indian 
])urposes, nor is it desirable that it should be longer considered and 
held as unceded Indian territory. The eleventh article of the same 
treaty secures, to the Indians who were parties to it, the right to hunt 
on any lands north of the j^orth Platte and on the Eepublican Fork of 
the Smoky Hill Eiver, so long as the buffaloes range thereon in such 
numbers as to justify the chase. It is not believed that buffaloes range 
any longer on the territory thus described in numbers sufficiently large to 
justify the chase, nor is it desirable that these Indians should longer 
enjoy the privilege of hunting buffaloes within this territory. To effect 
a modification of this treaty with the consent of the Indians, a com- 
mission was appointed to negotiate with them for the relinquishment 
of these rights and privileges. The same commission were charged with 
the duty of finding, if possible, a new location for the Whetstone or 
Spotted Tail agency. Various causes have arisen to retard the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the first duty assigned to these commissioners. 
It is believed, however, that with the aid of an appropriation made by 
Congress at the last session, to be used in inducing the Indians to 
consent to the modification of the two articles of the treaty before 
referred to, their consent will yet be obtained. It is probable that in 
strict law the Indians have forfeited their right to hunt as secured by 
tbe terms of the treaty, by their frequent violation of its stipulations 
It is better, however, that the treaty should be modified with the con- 
sent of the Indians than to have it done b}^ the decision of the Depart- 
ment, to which they may not willingly consent. 
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SIOUX. 

The most luiinerou.s, warlike, and uucivilized Indians are the Sioux, 
who inhabit the Territory of Dakota. The efforts to bring them upon 
reservations, thougli attended with difficulty, have, to a great extent, 
been successful. The Sioux, excepting two bands, have been enrolled 
at eleven agencies, where they receive subsistence. Those not enrolled 
are frequently troublesome, making predatory visits to agencies to pro- 
cure food, where their pres(Mice and conduct tend to demoralize those 
who, in compliance with the wishes of the Government, have remained 
permanently at their respective localities. The unproductive soil and the 
severity of the winter-season in Dakota and Montana seriously embar- 
rass all attempts to improve the condition of the Indians by agricultural 
labor or stock-raising in those Territories. Their attentiou has been 
invited to the Indian Territory, where both climate and soil are so 
favorable for the production of everything necessary to sustain and 
make them comfortable. The effort, however, to induce them to occupy 
a portion of said Territory has thus far been unsuccessful. Time, 
I think, will ultimately overcome their objections, as well as their natu- 
rally strong attachment to the location of their ancestors. 

The Indians belonging to the Sioux agencies along the Missouri liiver, 
where good land is to be found, have already been induced to make 
fair beginnings in the cultivation of the soil, and, by manual labor, will 
gradually improve their condition and become self sustaining. 

The experiment of providing Indians, partially civilized, with stock- 
cattle lias been tried during the past year at some of the agencies, and 
the result has fully met the expectations of the Department. Applica- 
tions have been made by Indians of other agencies to be similarly pro- 
vided, and a compliance with this request I deem advisable. 

The Sioux located near the Missouri will, by the means now employed 
for their improvement, in the opinion of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, soon reach a condition of civilization that will no longer make 
their proximity to white settlements a cause of apprehension. The 
country occupied by them, however, does not contain sufficient resources 
for the supply of all their wants, and they must, for some time to come, 
rely upon the Government, to a certain extent at least, for aid. It must 
be observed that such a reliance is in itself an impediment to their pro- 
gress iu civilization, and hence the importance of removing these 
Indians, as well as the great number of Sioux in Montana and Dakota, 
above referred to, to the Indian Territory at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, where they will soon become wholly self-sustaining. 

INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

Attention is invited to the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in regard to the action taken by the Department in relation to 
the disposition of Indian lands in Kansas and Nebraska. To carry out 
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the provisions of the act of June 10, 1872, relating to the Nebraska lands, 
further legislation is necessary, and such recommendations will be made 
to Congress, at the ensuing session, as are considered desirable on this 
subject. 

COMMISSIONS. 

The legislation of Congress at the last session required the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to visit different sections of the country to inves- 
tigate various matters pertaining to Indian affairs. Their several reports 
are embraced in the report of the Commissioner, and attention is invited 
to them. 

BLACK HILLS. 

The military reconnaissance of the Black Hills country was regarded 
by the Indians as a violation of their treaty, and produced a turbulent 
feeling among them. Its objects, however, were peaceably accomplished. 
Extravagant statements concerning the mineral wealth of this country 
created great excitement among the people, and exploring parties were 
organized for the purpose of prospecting the country. Subsequent 
information establishes the fact that no evidence of valuable mineral 
deposits was furnished, and that the lands in that region are undesirable 
for cultivation and settlement by white men. Notwithstanding this, 
organized parties have attempted to explore it, and have been attacked 
and repulsed by the Indians. It is apprehended that efforts will be 
made to induce legislation for the extinguishment of the Indian title to 
the Black Hills country, and to bring the land into market. It is hoped 
that such efforts will be without success, because of the general unfitness 
of the country for settlement, and because any attempt to dispossess 
the Indians, at present, of a region of country upon which they located 
for security against the encroachments of the white man would meet 
with violent and determined resistance. 

AGENCY IN THE BLACK HILLS. 

TLe establishment of an agency in the Black Hills country was recom- 
mended during the last session. Subsequent events have demonstrated 
the propriety of this reooiniuendatioii and the neci3ssity for such au 
agency in order to enable the Department to provide for the Sioux 
known as the wild and non-treaty Indians. Such an agency ^vill do 
more to prevent their predatory incursions to the agencies now estab- 
lished, and to check their inclination to depredate upon white settle- 
ments, than any other measure which has presented itself to the con- 
sideration of those in charge of this subject. 

I desire to invite special attention to the full and able report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which presents in detail the operations 
of the Indian Bureau during the past year, and the general management of 
the various tribes of Indians under the charge of the respective superin- 
tendents and agents, to whose reports the Commissioner refers for " flat- 
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tering evidences of advancing? civilization among nearly all the different 
tribes, and a growing general disposition to peace and good- will toward 
the Government.'' 

The Commissioner has classified the Indians as follows: First, wild and 
refractory tribes, who are only attracted to Indian agencies by the sub- 
sistence furnished by the Government; second, those who appreciate 
the necessity for manual labor, and are willing to follow the advice of 
the Government, and receive instruction from agents in the work of 
civilization; and, third, those who hold lands and own stock and imple- 
ments pertaining to the various branches of agriculture. In regard to 
the first class, the Department has gratifying evidence that during the 
past year they have submitted, to a great extent, to the influences 
intended to reclaim them. Hostile Indians, owing to the presence of 
troops at various agencies, and to the effective military operations 
against them, have become submissive, and this fact, added to the dis- 
sensions existing among themselves, will, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, render the occurrence of a general Indian war impossible. It is 
not anticipated, therefore, that the employment of so large a military 
force as has been required during the past year will be necessary here- 
after. Indians embraced in the second class are generally abandoning 
their barbarous customs and yielding to civilizing influences. Their 
number has during the year been largely increased. The hope is there- 
fore entertained that their condition will rapidly improve, provided 
Congress shall legislate in their behalf so as to continue the present pol- 
icy The third class embraces tribes recognized as civilized Indians, 
who have been aided in attaining their present condition by direct moral 

influences and religious instructions. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Attention is again invited to the present condition of the Indian Terri- 
tory, over which some form of gov^ernmont should be established for the 
protection of its inhabitants. 

The efforts of the Indians to organize a government which will en- 
force law and give security to person and property have thus far totally 
failed, and the lawlessness and violence that prevail in that Territory 
call for immediate legislation. At present it is a resort for lawless men 
and criminals, who take refuge thu« in order to avoid the restraints 
incident to an efficient government, or to escape the penalties due for 
crimes elsewhere committed. These refugees from justice are a constant 
source of trouble among the Indians, and render it impossible to carry 
on successfully the civilizing policy of the Government. Nothing short 
of a territorial government will be likely to attain tUe objects so much 
to be desired; but if it is impossible to establish such a government, the 
next most desirable thing, in my judgment, is the establishment. of 
Federal courts within this Territory, supported by such a number of 
marshals as shall be equal to the difficulties to be encountered. Possi- 
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bly something likB obedience may be secured in this way, if nothing 
better be suggested ; but without some legislation in this direction the 
condition of things must necessarily continue to grow worse with each 
succeeding year. Excursions of white men into this country, in order 
to depredate upon the property of Indians, stealing and carrying off 
ponies and cattle, are very frequent, and yet there is no authority ade- 
quate to the prevention of such crimes. 

This subject is of such vital importance to the work of Indian civili- 
zation as to constrain me to express myself as strongly in favor of im- 
mediate action by Congress as propriety will permit. 

V 

BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

This board has not yet made its annual report, and I am, therefore, 
unable to refer in detail to its operations during the past year. As soon 
as the report shall have reached me, copies will be duly transmitted to 
the Executive and to the proper committees of each branch of the 
national legislature. I have no doubt of the efficiency and fidelity with 
which all the members of the board have co-operated with the Depart- 
ment in the work assigned to them, and take pleasure in saying that it 
is a source of encouragement and strength to feel assured that the 
Department will have, in the future, the benefit of their advice and 
co-operation. 

PUBLIC LAXDS. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, public lands were dis- 
posed of as follows : 

Acres. 

Cash sales 1,041,345.46 

Military -warrant locatious ' 133, 160. 00 

Homestead entries 3, 518, 861. 63 

Timber- cnltu re entries 803, 945. 47 

Agricultural-college scrip locations 112, 932. 98 

Approved to States as swamp 202, 187. 91 

Certified to railroads 3,264,314.42 

Certified for wagon-roads 57, 921. 11 

Certified for agricultural colleges 114, 289. 18 

Certified for common schools 1 69, 899. 84 

Certified for universities 64, 636. 52 

Approved to States for internal improvements 134,986.70 

Sioux half-breed scrip locations 720. 00 

Chippewa half-breed scrip kcations 11, 671. 71 

• Total :..^.. 9,530,872.93 

a quantity less by 3,499,733.94: acres than that disposed of the preceding 
year. 

The cash receipts were $2,469,938.50, a sum less by $938,577 than that 
received the preceding year. 

During the year 29,492,110.43 acres were surveyed, making, with the 
' quaritity previously surveyed, 649,393,052 acres, and leaving yet to be 
surveyed 1,185,605,348 acres. 
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It is worthy of notice that the ditnlQution in the aggregate quantity 
of lands disposed of the last fiscal year, as compared with the year 
before, is found chiefly in the amount certified to railroads ; 3,264,314.42 
acres in the year ending June 30, 1874, agfiinst 6,083,536.57 acres in 
that ending June 30, 1873. Nearly a million acres were entered under 
the timber act, which augurs well for the now treeless prairies of the 
West. The entries under this and the homestead act exceed by over 
half a million acres like entries during the preceding year. Such entries, 
being made for actual use, are the surest criterion of the progress of the 
country. 

TniBERED LANDS. 

I invite special attention to the well-considered and judicious obser- 
vations of the Commissioner of the General Land-Oflice touching the 
present system of disposing of timbered lands, or, as he terms them, 
" pine lands." 

The rapid destruction of timber in this country, and especially that 
which is found on the public lands, is a source of great solicitude to all 
persons who have given the subject any consideration. If this destruction 
progresses in the future as rapidly as in the past, the timbered lands of 
the Government will soon be denuded of everything that is valuable- 
Effective legislation protecting these lands from such waste is abso- 
lutely necessary, and cannot longer be neglected without serious injury 
to the i)ublic interests. The proper limits of this report forbid the 
introduction of such statistics as might easily be furnished establishing 
beyond controversy the correctness of this statement. 

The recommendations of the Commissioner are, that pine and fir lands 
shall not be subject to entry under the pre emption and homstead laws; 
that a system of surveys be devised by which the quantity of pine and 
fir timber on each smallest subdivision of a section may be at least 
closely approximated; that an immediate exphnation by experts of the 
unsurveyed portion of those States and Territories known to contain 
pine and fir timber be made, with a view of ascertaining the geograph- 
ical situation of such districts ; that the reports of such explorations 
be followed by immediate surveys, appraisements, proclamations, and 
sales, at not less than the appraised value, and for cash only. 

Under the laws now in force for the disposition of public lands, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain more than the minimum price (81.25 
per acre) for land, however valuable. When timbered lands are adver- 
tised for sale, private parties, desiring to purchase, make such arrange- 
ments and combinations as to prevent competition ; hence the lands, if 
disposed of at all, are sold at the minimum when offered at public sale, 
and, if not then sold, are immediately entered at the minimum Govern- 
ment price by such parties. The most effectual means of preventing 
these practices is, in my judgment, to adopt the suggestions of the Com- 
missioner regarding the survey and appraisal of these lands, and when 
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tliey are offered at public or private sale to make the appraised value 
their minimum. 

These observations are intended to apply to all the timbered lands 
owned by the Government, embracing the pine lauds east of the Rocky 
Mmintains, and the pine, iir, and redwood lands on the Pacific coast. 

Unless some other system to attain the same object more effectually 
and satisfactorily can be devivsed, I commend these snggestions to the 
favorable consideration of Congress, feeling confident tliat great bene- 
fit to the country will result from their ado[)tion. 

The propriety of so amending the homestead act as to permit citizen 
Indians to avail themselves of its provisions has been di»scussed and 
strongly recommended by the Commissioner of the General Land-Office. 
I fully concur in the opinion expressed by that officer on this subject, 
and my reasons for this are found at length in this report, under the head 
of " Indian Affairs." 

I wonld respectfully commend to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress the suggestions of the Commissioner concerning the expediency of 
repeahng the law which requires claimants of confirmed private land- 
claims to defray the expense of the survey of their claims ; concern- 
ing the consolidation of the homestead and pre-emptions laws 5 and con- 
cerning the urgent necessity of reorganizing and increasing the clerical 
force of his Office. 

SAN JUAN AND OTHER ISLAxXDS. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in you by the first section of the act 
approved on the 20th of June last, you appointed, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember last, a commissioner to make and report to this Department a 
list of all British subjects who, on the loth day of June, 1846, were in 
the occupation of land, lawfully acquired, within the limits which were 
the subject of the award of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, 
together with a description of the land actually occupied by each at 
. said (late. Instructions for the guidance of the commissioner in the per- 
formance of his duties have been prepared and forwarded to him. At 
the last session of Congress an appropriation of $1,000 was made to 
meet the expenses of this commission. This sum, it is believed, will 
prove to be entirely inadequate. This commission is an important 
one. It will consume considerable time and require the necessary em- 
ployment of much clerical labor in order to collect and record the evi- 
<3ence touching the rights of such persons as shall claim lands under the 
fi^ard made by His Majesty the Emperor of Germany. I therefore 
recommend such additional appropriation as, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, may be deemed necessary, suggesting that, in tbe opinion of the 
Department, the farther sum of 81,500 will at least be required. 

. pate:sts. 

The operations of the Patent-Office during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1874, show a large increase over those of the preceding year. 
2 I 
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Tlie Dumber of applications, inclusive of re-issues and designs, was 
21,077, of which 13,545 were allowed ; 229 applications for extensions 
were filed, of which 208 were granted, and 2,680 patents were allowed, but 
not issued, on account of failure to i)ay the final fees. Six hundred and 
ninety-six applications for trade-marks and labels have also been filed, 
of which 583 were granted registration. The total amount of fees 
received was $721,111.35, and the total expenditures were $694,075.72, 
leaving a balance of 827,035.63, a sum greater by $24,858.60 than that 
of the preceding year. 

The Commissioner is of opinion that the prompt publication in the 
Official Gazette of abstracts of all patents issued has resulted in pre- 
venti!!g mnny fruitless a]>plications for inventions already patented, 
by giving to the public accurate information as to the character of 
the patents granted. The yearly volumes of the Patent-Office re- 
ports have heretofore contained only an index of the patents issued 
during the year covered by the report, and, consequently, a great deal 
of i)erplexing and often ineftectual labor in searching for patents has 
been rendered necessary. To remedy this, the Commissioner has, dur- 
ing the past two years, caused an accurate general index to be prepared 
of all patents issued Iron) the year 1790 to 1873 inclusive. This index 
will be published in two sets, one containing the subject-matter of the 
patent and the other the name of the inventor or patentee. 

The reproduction of drawings, old and new, in the Patent-Office, so 
far as the work is completed, has resulted in great advantage to persons 
having business before it, and to the courts, as well as in a saving of 
at least 20 per cent, in the labor of the examining corps. The Commis- 
sioner reeonnnends a special annual appropriation of at least $100,000, 
for two or three years, for the i)urpose of finishing the reproduction oi 
old drawings. If this work shall be completed, it is estimated that 
the sale of copies will soon re-im burse the Treasury, and subsequently 
be a source of revenue. Without this appropriation, a considerable 
increase in the force of the Office will be required. Should it be made, 
however, the present examining corps will probabl3" suffice for many 
years. This recommendation has the unqualified approbation of the 
Department. 

The Con)missioner also urges that a special appropriation be made 
for the preparation of complete digests of all patents granted by the 
United States, as classified in the Patent-Office. In order to examine 
intelligently new applications, it is necessary to ascertain what is con- 
tained in each previous application or patent belonging to the same 
subject or class, and, as there are now nearly 300,000 applications, pat- 
ented and unpatented, the great amount of labor involv^ed is apparent. 
It is obvicms, therefore, that complete digests of the character referred 
to would greatly economize such labor, and be valuable in securing 
greater accuracy in the granting of patents. I cordially commend the 
subject to your favorable consideration. 
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The Commissioner again invites attention to the immediate necessity 
for additional room for his Office, as the space allotted to it is entirely 
iiiadeqn«ate. The increasing business of the Patent-Office has, in the 
last few years, so crowded the building as to seriously embarrass the 
proper discharge of its duties. The files, models, and drawings of the 
Patent Office must of necessity be kept in such condition as to be easy 
of access, but, at present, great inconvenience is experienced by the 
public as well as by the employes of the Office from the want of room 
in which to arrange such files, &c., for convenient reference and exami- 
nation. 

PENSIONS. 

The statistics furnished by the report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions indicate that the maximum number of pensioners on the bounty of 
the Government has probably been reached. This conjecture is based 
upon the fact of a decrease, during the last fiscal year, of 2,170 name& 
in the roll of pensioners, whereas, during the seven fiscal years imme- 
diately preceding, the roll was steadily increased at an average annual 
nte of 16,000 names. On the 30th of June, 1873, the names of 238,411 
pensioners were borne upon the roll, and during the ensuing year 10,496 
names were added thereto, and 12,656 dropped therefrom, for various 
causes, leaving 236,241 names on the roll June 30, 1874, whose annual 
pensions aggregate the sum of $26,254,071.10. Of this number 102,457 
were Army invalids, and 107,516 Army widows and dependent relatives, 
a total of 209,973 Army pensioners ; 1,551 Navy invalids, and 1,785 
Navy widows, &c., a total of 3,336 Navy pensioners; and 17,620 sur- 
vivors, and 5,312 widows of the war of 1^12; a total of 22,932 pen- 
sioners of the war of 1812 ; in all 236,241. The net decrease during 
the year in the number on the rolls is 2,170, as before stated, while the 
net decrease in the annual aggregate payment is only $5,615.13. This 
seemingly inadequate amount is explained by the fact that many pen- 
sions have been increased during the year pursuant to recent legislation. 
Daring the last fiscal year there were examined and allowed 30,133 
Army pension-claims, of which 5,758 were for invalid pension, 8,063 for 
increased pension to invalids, 3,051 for pension to widows, dependent 
relatives, &c., 12,932 for increased pension to widows, &c., and 329 for 
restoration; 734 Navy pension-claims, of which 196 were for invalid 
pension, 126 for increased pension to invalids, 107 for pension to widows, 
dependent relatives, &c., 286 for increased pension to widows, &c., and 
19 for restoration ; and 1,384 claims for pension, of survivors and 
widows of soldiers in the war of 1812, of which 813 were of the latter 
class 5 making a total of 32,251 claims, adjudicated at an aggregate 
annual rate of $1,856,986. 

The following amounts were paid on account of pensions during said 
year: To Army invalids, $10,853,367.86; to Army widows and de{>end- 
ent relatives, $16,993,835.95 ; to Navy invalids, $174,185.36; to ^avy 
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widows, &c., $367,511.04 ; to survivors of the war of 1812, $1,588,832.95 ; 
and to widows of soldiers in said war, §61(>,01(>.'40 ; making a total 
amount, including the exi)enses of disbursements, of $30,593,749.56, 
wbicb is an increase of $1,408,459.94 over the amount paid the preced- 
ing year. The Commissioner is of opinion that the disbursements to 
invalid pensioners will, for the current fiscal year, differ little in amount 
from those of the last year, but anticipates a considerable reduction in 
the payments to widows and minor children. 

At the close of the year there were on file unadjusted 61,660 pension 
claims, of which number 27,114 were for invalid pension ; 33,026 those 
of widows, dependent relatives, &c., and 1,520 of survivors and widows 
of soldiers of the war of 1812. This is an actual increase, during the 
year,of 6,1 13 pending (or unadjudicated) claims; but, in order to reconcile 
an apparent discrepancy' between these figures and those given in the 
last annual report of the Department, an explanation is necessary. 
During several years past many applications for pension, which had 
been placed on the files of rejected and abandoned claims, have been 
included in the reports of the Commissioner of Pensions to this Depart- 
ment among the number of pending claims, but it has been deemed proper 
to regard, now and hereafter, such claims as belonging to the rejected 
class, for it is believed that very few of them will ever be called up for 
prosecution. These claims are, therefore, omitted in the present report, 
and the figures above given (61,660) accurately' state the number of 
pending claims on the 30th of June last. 

At the close of the year there were borne on the rolls the names of 
410 widows of soldiers in the revolutionary war, and of 1,057 widows 
and children of soldiers who served in w airs subsequent to the Revolution j 
excepting that of 1812 and prior to the late rebellion. 

During the last fiscal year 234 bounty-land warrants were issued for 
35,640 acres, being 16,520 less than the number of acres issued for the 
preceding year. There are now upon the files of the Pension-Office 
about 100,000 susi)ended claims for bounty land, of which number only 
350 were prosecuted during the year. The Commissioner states that, 
in his judgment, the existence of so large a number of suspended 
clahns for bounty-land tends to the fabrication of testimony by unscru- 
pulous parties, for the purpose of securing the allowance of claims 
which are inadmissible upon the evidence filed. The latest act of 
Congress granting bounty land has been in force for nearly twenty 
years, a suflicient period within which all who are entitled thereto should 
have availed themselves of its provisions. There is no existing legal 
limitation during which proof in support of such claims must be filed, 
and hence it cannot be said that a claim for bounty-land is rejected 
unless the record-evidence is incontrovertibly adverse to its admission. 
It may be disallowed, but the claimant is at liberty to file additional 
testimony at an}- time and have the claim re-opened. These claims are 
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consequently termed "suspended,'' no better word having been suggested 
to express their exact condition. 

I therefore recommend that, by appropriate legislation, a limited 
period be prescribed during which the several acts of Congress granting 
bounty -land shall remain in force. Such legislation would, I am satis- 
fied, work no injustice to those who may have just and equitable claims, 
and would render impossible those fraudulent practices which are, 
under existing laws, so difficult of detection and prevention. 

Tlie medical division has rendered valuable service in solving the 
various medical questions that arise in the adjudication of claims for 
pension, and in examining and revising the certificates of examining 
surgeons, in order that the disabilities described therein may be equit- 
ably rated. The roster of examining surgeons, now numbering 1,440, is 
constantly undergoing changes with a view to greater efficiency in its 
composition, and the efforts of the medical referee to insure among its 
numbers a more intelligent apprehension of their duties have met 
with marked success, the general character of their certificates being 
much improved as compared with former years. The Commissioner is 
of ojnnion that the present scale of fees allowed by law for an exami- 
nation by a surgeon is inadequate to secure the necessary medical 
ability for this branch of the service. He recommends, therefore, that, 
by appropriate legislation, the fee for an ordinary examination be fixed 
at $3, and for one requiring special skill, the use of scientific appliances. 
^% at $5. 

Important service in the detection and preventing of fraud upon the 
Government has been performed by special agents of the Bureau, and 
through their efforts a sum thrice as much as the appropriation made 
lor the purpose has been directly saved to the Treasury. 

It is estimated that $30,500,000 will be required for the pension 
service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 187G. 

The Commissioner again invites attention to the necessity for a re- 
organization of the clerical force of his Office. The subject was referred 
to in my last annual report, and is again recommended for favorable 
consideration. 

A gratifying feature disclosed by the Commissioner's report, and one 
to which special attention is invited, is that we have probably reached 
the maximum number of pensions under existing legislation. This pre- 
sumption is based upon the fact that, while the pension-roll has sustained 
(luring several years prior to June 30, 1873, an average annual increase 
of 10,000 names, it was diminished by 2,170 names during the last fiscal 
year. In addition to this fact, it is reasonable to infer tliat, of the un- 
adjudicated claims now on file, (although the number has been consider- 
ably increased during the year,) the proportion allowed will annually 
diminish, and that the rate of mortality among those now i)ensioned 
must naturally increase with each advancing year. It also appears 
that the pensions of 96,377 minor childreu, whose names are now on the 
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roll, will shortly cease. The Commissioner's report shows that, of this 
number, the pensions of 8,512 expire during the present calendar year; 
15,917 will expire in 1875; 17,539 in 1876; 18,306 in 1877; 15,391 in 
1878; and of the remainder, 20,712, will terminate soon afterward. 
These facts and considerations justify the opinion that the maximum 
annual expenditure for pensions has been reached, and that there will 
be au annually increasing' diminution therein. 

§ 

EDUCATION. 

The report of the Commissioner of Education for 1874 is i)repared on 
the method of its several predecessors, so universally approved by those 
in charge of systems and institutions of education. It shows an increase 
in the amount of work accomplished, while the clerical force is still in- 
adequate ; that, although the year has been one of considerable progress, 
the advanced movements of education have, in many cases, encoun- 
tered special manifestations of antagonism, and that some of the most 
thoroughly established methods have been vigorously challenged to 
show reasons for their adoption and maintenance at public expense. 
The demands upon the Office, arising from this cause, have greatly 
increased its labors, and show that the summary of experience contained 
in the annual reports has been prepared none too soon to supply the 
data necessary to sustain the efforts for the support of all well tested 
principles and methods. The call upon the Office from foreign countries 
shows steady increase, and is gratifying as indicating the world-wide 
interest in republican institutions. 

The Commissioner reports the continuance of discouraging circum- 
stances encountered and unfavorable anticipations generally expressed 
by the friends of education in the States in which slaverj-has been lately 
abolished. He holds that the unsettled condition of aftairs in these 
States can only be effectually remedied by the universal education of 
the people, so that, in the guidance of their conduct, conscience, intelli- 
gence, and reason may take the place of ignorance, passion, and preju- 
dice. In view of the difficulty of meeting the required expenditure for 
schools in these sections, the Commissioner recommends the setting 
apart of the proceeds of the sale of public lands to be distributed, tem- 
porarily, among the several States, on the basis of the illiteracy of their 
respective populations as shown by the last census. 

The Commissioner invites attention to the proposition, generally 
favored among educators of the country, to make a special effort to bring 
forward at the Centennial Exhibition of 1870 such rei)resentations as 
they are able to make of the relations borne by education, present and 
historical, to the progress of our prosperity and the perpetuity of our 
institutions. He finds from various quarters great demand that the 
Office should co-operate in the preparation of the necessary materials for 
this representation, and submits the question whether or not means shall 
be furnished the Office for undertaking the work. 
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The favor with which the work of the Office is received bv all hiborers 
and inquirers in the field of education furnishes the most satisfactory 
evidence of their belief that the nation has something to do in the way 
of aiding, though not controlling, the primary and most essential inter- 
est of its citizens ; and that this agency for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information in regard to the experiences, the successes, and 
the failures of our many and diverse systems and methods should 
receive the favorable consideration and liberal support of Congress. 

CENSUS. 

The annual report of the Superintendent of the Census will contain 
only a statement of the number and amount of claims against the United 
States for services rendered in taking the eighth and ninth censuses 
whicli have been adjusted and paid during the year; and, also, a copy 
of a letter written by him on the 30th of January, 1874, relative to the 
proposed census of 1875, a copy of which was transmitted by this De- 
partment, on the 3d day of the following month, to the sub-committee 
on census of 1875 of the House of liepresentatives. The recommenda- 
tions contained in the two last annual reports of this Department in 
reference to such a census are respectfully renewed. 

RAILWAYS. 

The subscriptions to the stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany amount to $30,783,000, of which $36,762,300 has been paid. The 
receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1874, from the transportation of 
passengers were $3,749,998.12 ; of freight, $5,672,724.01; and from mis- 
cellaneous sources, $824,038.03 5 total, $10,246,760.16. (These figures 
include " amounts earned for, and withheld by, the United States, for 
transportation of its passengers, freight, and mails.'') The expense of 
operating the road for the year has been $5,089,789.17, leaving net earn- 
ings $5,156,970.99. The entire cost of the road and fixtures to 30th June, 
1874, was $112,427,277.46. The total bonded indebtedness of the com- 
pany is shown to be $75,261,512, of which $27,236,512 is due to the 
United States. The "floating debt" (not including the company's note 
for $2,000,000, issued to the " Hoxie contract ") is $2,234,873.62, and 
*< sterling loans" £20,000. 

The amount of stock of the (central Pacific Railroad Company sub- 
scribed is $62,608,800, of which $54,275,500 has been paid. The receipts 
for the year ending 30th June, 1874, from transportation oi passengers 
were $4,389,718.52; and of freight, $7,638,773.93; total, $12,028,492.45. 
The operating expenses of the road for the year were $4,816,082.40, 
leaving net earnings to the amount of $7,212,410.05. At the close of 
said year the indebtedness of the company amounted to $85,673,181.75, 
of which $27,855,680 was to the United States. This company em- 
braces, by consolidation, (besides the original Central Pacific Company,) 
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the Westeru Pacific, the Califoruia and Oregon, the San Francisco, 
Oakland and Alameda, and the San Joaqnin Valley Companies. 

On the 30th of October, 1809, a board of eminent citizens, appointed 
pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, reported that the sum of 
$2,162,750 would be necessary to supply deficiencies in the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific roads. Mr. Secretary Cox accepted their re- 
port and made it the basis of the adjustment of the land-grants to said 
companies. He directed half the lands inuring to them under acts of 
Congress to be withheld until these deficiencies should be supplied. 
Commissioners appointed during the current year have re-examined the 
roads and reported the deficiencies supplied. Pursuant to your direc- 
tion, Mr. Secretary Cox's order has been revoked, and the lands due 
the companies will all be patented to them. 

Stock of the Central Branch Union Pacific Eailroad Company was 
subscribed to the amount of $1,000,000, of which $980,000 was paid. 
The receipts for transportation of passengers for the year ending 
30th June, 1874, were $14,080,30 5 and for freight, $84,407.71; total, 
$128,488.07. The actual amount expended on said road for the year is 
$147,918.43. The cost of the road and fixtures has been $3,703,700. 
The company's indebtedness (in addition to the first-mortgage bonds, 
$1,000,000, and the Government loan, $1,000,000) is $308,900.90. 

The amount of stock of the Kansas Pacific Kail way Company sub- 
scribed is $9,992,500, and the amount paid in is $9,089,950. Total 
amount of stock allowed by law, $10,000,000. The receipts for the 
transportation of passengers for the year ending 30tli June, 1874, are 
$1,303,090.99; for freight during the same period, $1,982,000.09; mis- 
cellaueous earnings, $04,184.50; total, $3,409,330.18. The cost of con- 
struction and equipment of six hundred and thirty-nine miles of main 
line and thirty-three miles of branch line (six hundred and seventy- 
two miles) has been $34,359,540.00. The total funded debt of the com- 
pany is $27,301,000, of which $0,303,000 is due the United States. 
Other liabilities and indebtedness, $3,120,235.99; total, $30,427,835.99. 

Stock of the Sioux City and Pacific Raih-oad Compan^^ to the amount 
of $4,478,500 has been subscribed, of which $1,791,400 has been paid 
in. The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1874, from the trans- 
portation of passengers, were $84,922.85; of freight, $209,722.02; from- 
express, $3,008.98; and from miscellaneous sources, $22,105.27 ; total, 
$319,819.12. The expenses during that period were $203,703.52, leav- 
ing net earnings $50,115.00. The indebtedness of the company is 
$3,387,210.99, of which $1,028,320 is due to the United States. This 
road commences at Sioux City, Iowa, and extends to Fremont, Nebr., 
where it intersects the Union Pacific llailroad, a distance of 101.77 
miles. 

At the close of the year ending 30th June, 1874, the amount of sub- 
scribed stock of the Southern Pacific Pailroad Company of California 
was $15,429,200, of which $11,071,100 was paid. The cost of surveys, 
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up to the end of said year, has been $125,043.40. The amount received 
for transportation of passengers was $512,637.53; of freight, $536,050.58; 
total, $1,048,688.11. The expenses of the road and its fixtures for the 
year were $478,647.48, leaving net earnings $570,040.63. The indebted- 
ness of the company is $11,000,000. You accepted the fifth section of 
this road on the 9th of May last ; and, on tlie 26th instant, an addi- 
tional section of twenty miles, making the total number of miles ac- 
cepted 160.26. 

{Stock of the Atlantic and Pacific Riiilroad Company, to the amount 
of $19,760,300, has been subscribed and paid in. The road is completed 
from Pacific, Mo., to yinita, Ind. T., a distance of three hundred and 
twenty-seven and a quarter miles. The expense of additional equip- 
ment within the last fiscal year has been $726,665.63. The lease of the 
Saint Louis, Lawrence and Denver Railroad by this company on the 
29th June, 1872, for a period of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, has, 
by mutual agreement, been canceled. The cost of the surveys to 30th 
June, 1874, was $323,927.36. The amount received from passengers on 
the Atlantic and Pacific division was $272,011.26 ; on the Pacific Rail- 
road of Missouri and leased-liues division, it was $1,005,062.29; total, 
§1,277,073.55. The amount received from freight on the Atlantic and 
Pacific division was $949,763.15 ; on the Pacific Railroad of Missouri 
and leased-lines division, $2,665,498.17; total, $3,615,261.32; entire 
receipts, $4,892,334.87. The cost of the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road and fixtures to 30th June, 1874, was $37,250,732.36. The run- 
niug-expenses of the road from 30th June, 1873, to 30th June, 1874, 
were $642,091.80, and the same expenses of the Pacific Railroad ot 
Missouri and leased lines during said period were $2,201,308.31 ; total 
expenses, $2,S43,400.11. The indebtedness of the company is as fol- 
lows: Bonded debt of the South Pacific Railroad Company, secured by 
mortgage of lands assumed by this company, $7,190,000; Atlantic and 
Pacific company's bonds, dated July 1, 1868, (twenty years,) $2,840,000; 
same company's Central division first-mortgage railroad and land-grant 
bonds, dated November 1,1871, $1,195,500; same company's Central 
division land-grant bonds, dated November 1, 1871, $795,000; same 
company's second mortgage railroad and land grant bonds, dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1871, $1,189,500; same company's equipment bonds, dated June 
27, 1873, $753,000; same company's 6 i)er cent, bonds, dated December 
1, 1873, $1,149,800 ; (and scrip outstanding, $513,946.81 ;) 6 per cent, in- 
come-bonds, dated December 1, 1873, $375,300; land-debentures, dated 
January 1, 1874, $12,000; total bonded indebtedness, $15,500,100; 
floating indebtedness, $2,478,029.82; entire indebtedness, $17,978,129.82. 
Assets of cash debts due company, and securities other than of this 
company, amounting to $1,861,431.29, on hand. 

Stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company (as shown by last 
report) to the amount of $100,000,000 has been subscribed, and certifi- 
cates for 202,326 shares, of $100 each, have been issued. The main line 
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of the road lias beeu built and is now in daily operation from Du^Lutb, 
on Lake Superior, westward to Bismarck, on the Missouri River, a dis- 
tance of four hundred and fifty miles, and from Kalama, on the north side 
of the Columbia River, in the Territory of Washington, northward to 
Tacoma, on Commencement Bay, Puget Sound, a distance of one hun- 
dred and five miles. The cost of the surveys of the lines of the road, 
including necessary purchase of right of way, has been $1,108,893.75. 
The extent of lines surveyed is 9,388 miles, and, in addition, 2,350 miles 
of river reconnaissance. When the final locations shall have been 
made, the number of miles surveyed avIU be about 12,000, and the cost 
of the surveys will aggregate about $1,500,000 — equal to $125 per mile. 
The company owns, by purchase, an equal half of the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railroad, from Du Luth to the junction with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, a distance of twenty -four miles. In 1873 the road was 
definitely located west of Bismarck from the mouth of Ileart River, a 
tributary of the Missouri, to the mouth of Glendive Creek, a tributary 
of the Yellowstone, a distance of two hundred and five miles. This 
portion of the line has been made ready for construction, and bids have 
been received, after public notice, for clearing, grubbing, grading, and 
bridging the entire distance. The company's report states that it is safe 
to estimate that the next two hundred and five miles of road west of 
Bismarck can be constructed at a maximum cost of $20,000 per mile, if 
paid for monthly and in cash. The precise point at which the road will 
cross the Missouri River has not yet been fixed, but it is considered safe 
to assume that a bridge can be erected, without great cost, within two 
miles of and above Fort Abraham Lincoln, at which point the river is 
about 3,500 feet wide. West of the mouth of Glendive Creek, and east 
of the junction of the Deer Lodge and Blackfoot Rivers, all in Mon- 
tana Territory, the line has not been definitely fixed. The location will, 
however, probably be made along and up the right (south) bank of the 
Yellowstone as far as a point opposite the mouth of Porcupine Creek, 
a distance of two hundred miles from the mouth of Glendive Creek. 
From the mouth of the Porcupine, on the Yellowstone, to the junction 
of the Deer Lodge and Little Blackfoot Rivers, a distance of about three 
hundred and fifty miles, the location of the line has not been decided 
on. The hostility of the Indians constitutes an obstruction to engineering 
work. The amount received from the transportation of passengers on 
the road (in both the Pacific and Minnesota divisions) for the last fiscal 
year was $250,878.73 ; from freight transportation for same period on 
said divisions, $737,252.67; total, $93S,131.40. The expense of the 
road and fixtures has been: for surveys, $1,108,278.52; construction, 
including docks and wharves, $14,440,356.54 ; auxiliary and connecting 
rail and water lines, $2,728,980.09 ; equipment, $2,434,346.25 ; general 
expense, including ofiQcers' salaries, traveling expenses, taxes, rent, 
attorneys' fees, &c., $635,454.71 ; total, $21,353,416.11. The indebted- 
ness of the company is as follows: first-mortgage bonds, (dollar,) 
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$28,847,600; first-mortgage bonds, (sterling,) $1,250,000; bills payable, 
$702,293.36; accounts j^ayable, $75,442.20 ; bonds and scrip issued to 
fund interest, $683,304 ; total, $31,558,639.56. On the Ist December 
last you accepted a section of 196.4 miles of this road, and on the 12tli 
of May of the present year a portion of 40.1 miles, making a total num- 
ber of miles approved 529.41. 

December 5 last I accepted the southern division of the Cairo and 
Fulton Kail road, (125.96 miles,) commencing at the Arkansas lliver, 
(Little Rock,) and ending at the lied River, (Fulton ;) also, the first 
twenty five miles, lying immediately south of the boundary-line between 
the States of Missouri and Arkansas. 

The amount of stock of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company au- 
thorized by law is $50,000,000 ; capital stock issued : scrip-stock for 
partial payoients on account of subscriptions, $600,000; full-paid stock, 
$1,000,000; total, $1,600,000. The indebtedness of the company is as 
follows: first-mortgage 6 per cent, gold construction bonds issued, 
$9,210,000; first mortgage land-grant 7 per cent, currency bonds is- 
sued, $9,251,000; floating debt, $2,207,444.45; debt of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company to the State of Texas, assumed by the Texas 
and Pacific Company, $204,964.69; total, $22,473,409.14. The receipts 
from the transportation of passengers for the year ending 30th June, 
1874, were $269,488.86; of freight, $572,453.13; from express, $6,906; 
United States mail, $14,318.63 ; from telegraph, $420.17 ; and from mis- 
cellaneous sources, $8,394.83; total, $871,981.62. The expenditures for 
same period were: for conducting transportation, $184,973.22; motive 
power, $172,133.51; maintenance of way, $239,794.07 ; maintenance of 
cars, $54,357.06; general expenses, $39,474.56; total, $690,732.42; for 
current construction — improving road, widening gauge, ditching, grading, 
&c. — $336,319.58. There are three hundred and twenty miles of this road 
now in operation ; one hundred and forty-six and nine hundredths miles 
(from Marshall to Dallas, Texas,) have been completed and accepted 
since last report ; one hundred and seven miles are graded, bridged, and 
tied, ready for the iron. The company's assets areas follows: three 
hundred and twenty miles of constructed and equipped road; one hun- 
dred and seven miles of partially constructed and equipped road ; three 
hundred and fifty miles of telegraph line, $20,708,986.63; accounts collect- 
ible, $73,481.77; supplies on hand, $138,990.78; cash on hand, $97,183; 
total, $21,018,642.18. The road will extend from Shreveport, La., on Red 
River, to San Diego, Cal., with a branch from Marshall, Texas, to Texar- 
kana, there connecting with the Cairo and Fulton Railroad, and from 
Texarkana, through Paris and Sherman, connecting w ith the main line at 
Fort Worth. Over this route the surveys have determined that in an 
engineering and commercial point of view the line to be adopted is as 
follows : Leaving Shreveport, the road runs almost due west through 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana, and through the counties of Harrison, Gregg, 
Upshur, Wood, Smith, Van Zandt, Kaufman, Dallas, and Tarrant, in 
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Texas, passing through the towns of Marshall, Hallville, Longview, 
Willow Springs, Gladewater, Hawkins, Miueola, Grand Sabine, Will's 
Point, Elmo, Terrel, Forney, Mesquitte, and Dallas, to Fort Worth, at 
the junction of the West and Clear Forks of Trinity Kiver, in Tarrant 
County. The distance (by the company's line of route, as shown by 
their report) from Fort Worth to San Diego is 1,457.64: miles ; from 
Shreveport to San Diego, 1,070.64 miles, and from Texarkana to San 
Diego, 1,093.03 miles. In addition to the main line from Shreveport to 
San Diego, the company have the Jefferson division, from Marshall to 
the Transcontinental Division, at a point live miles west of Texarkana, 
sixty-nine miles, (distance from Marshall to Texarkana, seventy-ftnir 
miles,) and the Transcontinental division, from Texarkana to Fort Worth, 
two hundred and thirty-six miles. 

The amount of stock of the Denver Pacific Kailway and Telegraph 
Company, subscribed as authorized by la w and paid in, is $4,000,000. The 
receipts for the year ending June 30, 1874, for transi)ortation of passen- 
gers, were $105,910.71 ; of freight, $112,402.74; miscellaneous earnings, 
$8,152.34 ; total, $280,525.79. The expenditures for the same time were 
$130,975.08, leaving net earnings $155,550.11. The cost of construc- 
tion and equipment of the road to the date above stated was $0,493,800, 
and the indebtedness of the company to that date was $2,70(»,223.03. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

In addition to the geological and geographical survey of the Terri- 
tories of the United States, conducted during several years past by 
F. V. Ilayden, under the direction of this Department, the surveys 
formerly conducted bj' J. W. Powell, under the auspices of the Smith, 
sonian Institution, were i)laced by Congress, at its last session, under the 
direction of the Departmc nt of the Interior. The gentlemen named 
had been operating in contiguous Territories, the former in Colorado 
and the latter in Utah, and it was deemed advisable that a uniform 
system, in the prosecution of future surveys of this character, should be 
adopted. The survey to be conducted by Mr. Uayden was designated 
as the " First Division," and that by INIr. Powell as the " Second Divis- 
ion "of the ''United States Geological and Geographical Survey of Ter- 
ritories," and full instructions were i)repared by the Department for 
their guidance during the past season. They were instructed that the 
one great object of their labors was the construction of suitable maps 
of the country surveyed for the use of the Government and of the 
nation, which would afford full information concerning the agricultural 
and mineral resources and other characteristics of the unexplored 
regions of our territorial domain ; and that, to this end, a uniform plan 
for mapping the areas of their surv^eys should be followed. A plan w^as 
therefore prepared and adopted by the Department, contemplating the 
construction of a physical atUis of the Territories of the United States, 
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valuable specimens of ores, minerals, fossils, Indian art, &c., were 
•collected. Numerous ruins of towns and dwellings of an extinct race 
of people wbicb once inhabited tbe mesas and canons of western Colo- 
rado were found, and remarkable fortifications of bewn stone laid in 
mortar discovered in tbe sides of deep canons, manj^ of which are situ- 
ated a thousand feet vertically from tbe stream below. Tbe structure of 
these fortifications and dwellings and the peculiar glazed pottery iu 
tbe vicinity indicate tbe existence of a people inbabitiug this region 
many centuries ago, who were much further advanced in tbe arts than 
any of tbe Indian tribes of the present day. The results of the work 
of tbe past season will exceed in quantity and interest those of any 
previous year. 

Tbe field of operations during tbe past season of the second division, 
under Mr. Powell, was the central and northeastern portions of Utah 
Territory, and its labors were principally confined to tbe completion of 
the unfinished work of the preceding year. The main party is still in 
tbe field, so that the full results of the season's surv^ey cannot at tbis 
date be given. It may be stated, however, that material has been col- 
lected for tbe mapping of an extensive region of country heretofore but 
little known ; that tbe positions of many of tbe more important mineral 
lodes have been determined, and will be represented on the '' general^ 
maps ; and that tbe area and distribution of such portions of the country 
surveyed, as can be redeemed by irrigation, will be properly indicated 
on tbe '' special" maps. Extensive coal-beds have been discovered and 
traced, interesting and valuable specimens of fossils, rocks, minerals, 
and ores obtained, and a large collection made of Indian relics and arti- 
cles, illustrating the arts existing among the Indians inhabiting that 
region. Mr. Powell had, in former surveys, discov^ered manj^ ruins of 
towns and hamlets once occuiued by the ancient inhabitants of the val- 
ley of the Colorado Kiver ; and during tbe past season many other such 
ruins have been found, some of their ancient picture- writings and many 
of their stone implements collected. Tbe j>ositions of many scores of 
these ruined towns will be accurately indicated on the ''general" maps. 
The researches of this division among the extinct races, as well as the 
present inhabitants of this interesting region, have embraced polity, 
mythology, traditions, language, poetry, arts, habits, customs, and the 
means of obtaining subsistence, together with prehistoric remains; and 
when the results obtained shall bave been published, it is believed that 
they will constitute an important contribution to the ethnography of 
American tribes. 

Tbese surveys have, so far as they have been prosecuted, resulted in 
affording much information of great value to our people, as well as to 
the scientific world. The construction of a physical atlas of the Terri- 
tories, which will show all the results of the surveys as rapidly as they 
can be prepared for publication, is designed to preserve, for convenient 
reference, the information thus obtained; and if a continuation of the 
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surveys should be authorized, such an atlas would become, in time, of 
intriusic value, not only to the people at large, but to other nations. 

In view of these and other considerations, I regard the moderate coi t 
of these surveys as more than compensated by the value of the infor- 
mation thereby obtained, and therefore cordially recommend a continu- 
ation of the United States geological survey of the Territories. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

The remarks contained in my last annual rei)ort, in regard to the con- 
dition of the Yellowstone National Park and the necessity for an appro- 
priation to enable this Department to provide for its proper government, 
apply with equal force at the present time, inasmuch as no appropria- 
tion for the purpose has been made. During the year several additional 
applications for permission to erect buildings, build roads, &c., have 
been received, but no action upon any of them has been taken, for the 
reasons given in said report, to which attention is respectfully invited. 
The superintendent has submitted an estimate for an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry out the provisions of the act of March 1, 1872, which set apart and 
dedicated said park for the pleasure and benefit of the nation. This es- 
timate was received too late to be included in the annual estimates of this 
Department, but will be submitted to Congress at its approaching ses- 
sion. I trust that prompt action will be taken, in order that the won- 
ders of the park may be preserved. 

CAPITOL. 

The architect, in his report, furnishes the details of various improve- 
naents made in the Capitol and the grounds surrounding the same dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. The buildings which, at the date of the last an- 
nual report, remained on the squares recently purchased for the exten- 
sion of said grounds have been removed, and the architect recommends 
that the space now occupied by temporary buildings, used as stables and 
work-shops connected with the Capitol, be also removed. The Govern- 
ment having purchased land north and south of the Capitol, partly for 
sites for the stables, &c., which are required for the accommodation of 
the mail-wagons and horses employed by both Houses of Congress, the 
architect urges the appropriation of a suflicient sum for the purpose of 
erecting such stables. The lot purchased for engine-house and stables 
has been graded, and the former building is now in process of erection. 
The frame structure opposite the main eastern portico of the Capitol, 
for many years occupied by the architect, has been removed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

Congress having provided for the improvement of the Capitol grounds 
" according to the plans and under the general direction of Fred. Law 
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Olmsted," important changes have been made in that direction, in ac- 
cordance with a general plan prepared by Mr. Olmsted. That portion 
of the grounds lying east of the Capitol has been excavated, in order to 
conform to the grades of the adjacent streets, the inferior trees having 
been removed, and the more valuable lowered and adjusted in the places 
designated for them. 

The general plan of Mr. Olmsted provides for a court upon which all 
the doors of the eastern front of the Capitol will open, and for carriage 
and foot approaches to this court from each of the avenues and streets 
that open on the boundary of the grounds. The public thoroughfares 
heretofore dividing them are to be abolished. The treatment of those 
portions of the surface which will not be occupied by roadways and other 
necessary conveniences is designed to be very simple, with a view to 
its perfect subordination in interest to the architectural design of the 
Capitol. Artificial decoration will be applied to objects which serve a 
distinctly useful purpose, and then only where, by their form and posi- 
tion, they may be made to appear as attachments and supports of the 
central structure. Ornamental objects of this class, though substantial 
and elegant, will, with a single exception, be inconspicuous in a general 
view. The exception proposed is designed to produce an effect of greater 
strength and more stately proportions in the western base of the Capitol. 
The present building is set further out upon the hill-side than it would 
have been had the design from the beginning contemplated so large a 
structure, and the scant embankments faced with turf, by which its 
deep basement and foundations are concealed, have the effect of en- 
hancing, rather than overcoming, this defect of position. It is proposed 
to substitute a single terrace 50 feet wide, with supporting walls 10 feet 
in height, of the same material and architectural character as the main 
structure, which, in a general view, will apparently give greater propor- 
tionate height and breadth of base to the building than at present, and 
will also impart to it the appearance of being seated more firmly on the 
summit of the hill. 

Operations have thus far been limited mainly to the reduction of the 
surface on the eastern side of the Capitol, which has involved the re- 
moval of 150,000 cubic yards of material ; the construction of new sew- 
ers ; the laying of gas and water pipes, and the establishment of a suit- 
able soil on the new surface. The new roadways and walks on the east- 
ern side have also been graded, and the fonudations of the road-beds 
laid. 

PNEUMATIC TUBE. 

In the last annual report of this Department it was stated that the 
contractor for the construction of a pneumatic tube to connect the Capi- 
tol with the Government Printing-Ofiice, was at that time engaged in a 
second attempt to lay such a tube as would accomplish the purposes 
contemplated by the act making the appropriation therefor. His first 
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attempt had been unsuccessful, and it appears that he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in connecting the buildings before named in the manner stipu- 
lated in his contract. The architect of the Capitol reports that a tube 
which works satisfactorily in the manner desired, has been laid from the 
Capitol to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad track ; that it would be im- 
practicable to carry the tube over or under said track in the present 
state of the grades in that locality 5 but that when North Capitol street 
shall have been filled up to the proper grade, the tube can be success- 
fully laid the whole distance required to connect said buildings. The 
architect states that the contractor is ready to finish the work as soon 
as the necessary grading of North Capitol street has been completed. 
I do not feel at liberty, however, to express any opinion in regard to the 
practicability of this undertaking. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

INSANE ASYLUM. 

The number of patients in the Government Hospital for the Insane 
during the year ending June 30, 1874, was 849, being 87 more than were 
treated the preceding year; 477 were from the Army and Navy; 73 were 
pay-patients; 50 died, 80 were discharged as recovered, 28 as improved, 
and 9 as unimproved, leaving under treatment at that date G82 patients, 
a number exceeding by G2 that remaining at the same date of the pre- 
ceding year. Of the whole number treated during the year, 659, or 
nearly three-fourths, and of those remaining uiider treatment at the 
close, 526, or nearly four-fifths, were males. During said year 229 
persons were admitted to the hospital, of whom 111 were from the Army 
and Nav^y. Since the opening of the hospital, 3,597 persons, of whom 
1,780 were native-born, have received treatment therein. The general 
health of the hospital has been excellent. 

Fifty acres of the Shepherd fiirm, from which the forest trees were 
removed during the late war, have been placed under cultivation during 
the year. The expenditures for the last fiscal year amounted to $156,- 
258.63, of which sum special appropriations, amounting to $46,712.22, 
were expended in erecting a stock and hay barn, and in making various 
improvements and repairs in the buildings and grounds of the hospital. 
The sum of $17,636.99 was received for board of private patients, and 
$2,255.74 from the sale of live-stock, &c. The products of the farm and 
garden during the year were estimated to be worth $20,650.14, and the 
live-stock, farm and garden implements, &c., belonging to the institu- 
tion are valued at $18,302.25. The board of visitors submit the follow- 
ing estimates: For support of the hospital during the year ending June 
30, 1875, $150,171 ; completing the river- wall, &c., $8,748 ; building coal- 
vault, $2,500 ; general repairs and improvements, $17,000 ; and for sup- 
plying the hospital with water from the Potomac aqueduct, $10,000; a 
total of $188,419. The last item, of $10,009, is regarded by the board 
3 I 
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of visitors as essential to the safety and welfare of the institation, in 
view of the frequent scarcity and inferior quality of the water of the 
Anacostia River, upon which the hospital is now mainly dependent. 

DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

The operations of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
during the past fiscal year have been conducted to the entire satisfaction 
of the Department. One hundred and thirteen pupils received tuition 
therein, of whom 59, representing twenty-one States and the District of 
Columbia, were in the collegiate, and 54 in the primary department. 
The course of study in this institution is well adapted to afford to the 
deaf and dumb much greater advantages in acquiring a good education 
tlian are usually at their command. The receipts of the institution 
during the year were $1,953.39 in excess of the disbursements. 

In the year 18GG the sum of $600,000 was estimated as the cost of 
completing suitable buildings and grounds for the institution. The 
l)urchase of Kendall Green, which has since been effected at a cost of 
$80,697.46, and which was not contemplated in the original estimate, 
makes a total estimated cost of $680,697.46. The entire amount hereto- 
fore appropriated for the erection of buildings and the purchase of land, 
including the cost of Kendall Green, is $454,645.33, being $226,052.13 
less than the first estimate. Assuming that the sum of $125,000 may 
become necessary to complete the college building and provide for cer- 
tain requisite alterations, the entire cost will be about $100,000 less than 
was originally contemplated. I regard this favorable showing as reflect 
ing credit upon the management of the institution. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year are, in my judgment, reasonable, 
and deserve the favorable consideration of Congress. Among them are 
two items to which I invite special attention, viz : For continuing the 
erection and fitting up of the buildings of the institution in accordance 
with i)lans heretofore submitted to Congress, $75,000; and for the im- 
provement and care of the grounds thereof, $4,000. 

OOLUMniA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The number of patients who received treatment in the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, during the last fiscal year, 
was 2,125, of whom 2,017 were received during the year. The outdoor 
patiehts numbered 1848 ; 1,621 were restored to health; 196 relieved; 
13 died ; in 180 cases the results are unknown ; and 115 remained un- 
der treatment. 

The directors estimate that $24,300 will be required for the support 
of the institution during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876. 

FREEDMEiS'S HOSPITAL. 

Daring the year ending June 30, 1874, 582 patients received treat- 
ment in the Freedmen's Hospital, and in the orphans' asylum and 
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quarters connected therewith. Of these, 206 were admitted daring the 
year ; 50 were relieved ; 117 were cured ; 69 died, and 301 remained un- 
der treatment at the close of the year. 

In addition to the inmates of the hospital and orphan asylum, there 
are 64 aged freed-people who reside in this District and who are sup- 
plied by the hospital with rations, medicines, medical attendance, and 
clothing. Most of these were formerly slaves on the Arlington estate, 
and came into this District upon the breaking up of the Freedmen's 
Village Asylum. The surgeon-in-chief reports that the greater number ot 
the patients now in the hospital are so helpless, either from bodily 
infirmity or from extreme old age, that they will require to be supported 
from some source, during the remainder of their lives. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

There were received at this Department, for distribution, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1874^, the following documents, viz : 

From the Congressional Printer : 

House and Senate documents -., 50,580 

WaUace's Reports of the Supreme Court, vol. 17 300 

Wallace^s Reports of the Supreme Court, vol. 18 300 

Report on the Acridida) of North America 2, 000 

Report on the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna 2, 000 

Report on the Flora of Colorado 2, 000 

Dr. F. V. Hayden^s sixth annual report 2, 900 

Dr. F. V. Hayden^s first, second, and third annual reports 3, 000 

Miscellaneous publications of the United States geological survey 1, 000 

United States Official Register, 1873 1,500 

From the Department of State : 
Pamphlet Laws, first session Forty-third Congress 250 

From Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. : 
Pamphlet Laws 11,000 

Total number of volumes received 76, 330 

These documents were distributed as soon as practicable after their 
reception, in accordance with legal provisions relating thereto. 

The expense necessarily connected with the packing and distribution 
of so great a number of public documents will require a larger appro- 
priation than the last, which has been found inadequate for the purpose. 

The reports relating to the geological survey of the Territories, under 
the supervision of Dr. Hayden, are in large request. I regard the con- 
tinuation of the publication of these reports in numbers sufficient to 
meet a reasonable demand as very desirable. They embody the results 
of careful investigation, and are the best, and often the only, sources of 
information concerning those portions of our country to which they refer. 

I beg also to call your special attention to the statistical atlas of the 
United States, compiled by Prof. F. A. Walker, from the census reports 
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general arrangemeut and in the important requisites of light and venti- 
lation to any prison-building in this country. Proposals were duly 
invited by advertisement for cut-stone cornice and flagging, and contracts 
were awarded, with the approval of the board of commissioners, to the 
lowest responsible bidder in each case. 

The architect invites attention to his former recommdlidatiou, that 
the building be completed in such a manner that it may be used not 
only for the purposes of a jail, but for those of a penitentiary. He 
estimates that the expense would be comparatively small, involving 
little more than the cost of the material required to construct work- 
shops and a suitable wall to inclose the premises. The convicts could 
perform the necessary labor in making such improvements, in grading 
the grounds, and extending them to the main channel of the Anacostia 
River. The latter improvement would, in the opinion of the r^rchitect, 
reclaim a considerable tract of valuable land, and is furthermore desir- 
able in order to make the locality salubrious. He also states t>nt were 
the building to be used for penitentiary purposes, a large annr-al saving 
to the Government would be effected. 

The architect again submits for consideration the fitness of providing 
a separate building for the detention and reformation of female prisoners. 
He suggests the propriety of removing the inmates of the poor-house 
to some other and more desirable locality, and of converting the pres- 
ent building into a house of correction for female prisoners, for which 
purpose it can be adapted, in his judgment, at a reasonable expense 
The poor-house is in close proximity to the jail, and while it is desirable, 
for many reasons, that the occnpants of the former should be trans- 
ferred to a more suitable locality, it is necessary that the building for 
the detention and reformation of female prisoners should not be far 
removed from the jail building. 

The supervising architect submits the necessary estimates for the 
completion of the jail and its surroundings, in accordance with plans 
already approved. His estimate for the completion of the building 
amounts to $490,057.93, and for fencing and inclosures $9,900, in all 
$499,957.93. Congress having made an appropriation of $300,000 on 
the 1st 6f June, 1872, and an additional appropriation of $50,000 on 
June 23, 1874, a balance is left to be provided for of $149,957.93. He 
also estimates that there will be required for heating-apparatus $29,900, 
and forkitcheii-utensils, washingapparatus, and driving-engine, $5,691. 
The whole amount, therefore, that will be required to complete the jail, 
according to the supervising architect's estimates, is $185,548.93. 

TERRITORIAL PENITENTIARIES. 

The penitentiary for the Territory of Washington, which was building 
at the date of my last annual report, was completed on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1873. On the same day the building was inspected by a com- 
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Olmsted," important changes have been made in that direction, in ac- 
cordance with a general pUiii prepared by Mr. Olmsted. That portion 
of the grounds lying east of the Capitol has been excavated, in order to 
conform to the grades of the adjacent streets, the inferior trees liaving 
been removed, and the more valuable lowered and adjusted in the places 
designated for them. 

The general plan of Mr. Olmsted provides for a court upon which all 
the doors of the eastern front of the Capitol will open, and for carriage 
and foot approaches to this court from each of the avenues and streets 
that open on the boundary of the grounds. The public tiiorough fares 
heretofore dividing them are to be abolished. The treatment of those 
portions of the surface which will not be occupied by roadways and other 
necessary conveniences is designed to be very simple, with a view to 
its perfect subordination in interest to the architectural design of the 
Capitol. Artificial decoration will be applied to objects which serve a 
distinctly useful purpose, and then only where, by their form and posi- 
tion, they may be made to appear as attachments and supports of the 
central structure. Ornamental objects of this class, though substantial 
and elegant, will, with a single exception, be inconspicuous in a general 
view. The exception proposed is designed to produce an effect of greater 
strength and more stately proportions in the western base of the Capitol. 
The present building is set further out upon the hillside than it would 
have been had the design from the beginning contemplated so large a 
structure, and the scant embankments faced with turf, by which its 
deep basement and foundations are concealed, have the eft'ect of en- 
hancing, rather than overcoming, this defect of position. It is proposed 
to substitute a single terrace 50 feet wide, with supporting walls 10 feet 
in height, of the same material and architectural character as the main 
structure, which, in a general view, will apparently give greater propor- 
tionate height and breadth of base to the building than at present, and 
will also impart to it the appearance of being seated more firmly on the 
summit of the hill. 

Operations have thus far been limited mainly to the reduction of the 
surface on the eastern side of the Capitol, which has involved the re- 
moval of 150,000 cubic yards of material ; the construction of new sew- 
ers ; the laying of gas and water pipes, and the establishment of a suit- 
able soil on the new surface. The new roadways and walks on the east- 
ern side have also been graded, and the foundations of the road-beds 
laid. 

PNEUMATIC TUBE. 

In the last annual report of this Department it was stated that the 
contractor for the construction of a pneumatic tube to connect the Capi- 
tol with the Government Printing-Ofiice, was at that time engaged in a 
second attempt to lay such a tube as would accomplish the purposes 
contemplated by the act making the approi)riation therefor. His first 
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attempt had been nDsuccessfal, and it appears that be has not yet suc- 
eeeded in connecting the buildings before named in the manner stipu- 
lated in his contract. The architect of the Capitol reports that a tube 
which works satisfactorily in the manner desired, has been laid from the 
Capitol to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad track ; that it would be im- 
practicable to carry the tube over or under said track in the present 
state of the grades in that locality 5 but that when North Capitol street 
shall have been filled up to the proper grade, the tube can be success- 
fully laid the whole distance required to connect said buildings. The 
architect states that the contractor is ready to finish the work as soon 
as the necessary grading of North Capitol street has been completed. 
I do not feel at liberty, however, to express any opinion in regard to the 
practicability of this undertaking. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

INSANE ASYLUM. 

The number of patients in the Government Hospital for the Insane 
during the year ending June 30, 1874, was 849, being 87 more than were 
treated the preceding year; 477 were from the Army and Navy; 73 were 
pay-patients; 50 died, 80 were discharged as recovered, 28 as improved, 
and 9 as unimproved, leaving under treatment at that date 682 patients, 
a number exceeding by 62 that remaining at the same date of the pre- 
ceding year. Of the whole number treated during the year, 659, or 
nearly three-fourths, and of those remaining under treatment at the 
close, 526, or nearly four-fifths, were males. During gaid year 229 
persons were admitted to the hospital, of whom 111 were from the Army 
and Navy. Since the opening of the hospital, 3,597 persons, of whom 
1,780 were native-born, have received treatment therein. The general 
health of the hospital has been excellent. 

Fifty acres of the Shepherd farm, from which the forest trees were 
removed during the late war, have been placed under cultivation during 
the year. The expenditures for the last fiscal year amounted to $156,- 
258.63, of which sum special appropriations, amounting to $46,712.22, 
ivere expended in erecting a stock and hay barn, and in making various 
improvements and repairs in the buildings and grounds of the hospital. 
the sum of $17,636.99 was received for board of private patients, and 
%2,255.74 from the sale of live-stock, &c. The products of the farm and 
garden during the year were estimated to be worth $20,650.14, and the 
live-stock, farm and garden implements, &c., belonging to the institu- 
tion are valued at $18,302.25. The board of visitors submit the follow- 
ing estimates : For support of the hospital during the year ending June 
30, 1875, $150,171 ; completing the river- wall, &c., $8,748 ; building coal- 
vault, $2,500 ; general repairs and improvements, $17,000 ; and for sup- 
plying the hospital with water from the Potomac aqueduct, $10,000; a 
total of $188,419. The last item, of $10,000, is regarded by tlic board 
3 I 
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Depart^ient of the Interior, 

October 31, 1875. 

Sir: I have the houor to subaiit, for your consideration, the annual 

report of this Department, accompanied by the reports of the several 

Bureaus and institutions which, by law, are placed under its supervision. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

During the year ending June 30, 1875, public lands were disposed of 
as follows : 

Acres. 

Cash sales 745,061.30 

Military-warrant locations 137,000.00 

Homestead entries 2,357,057.69 

Timber-culture entries 464, 870. 17 

%ricaltnral- college-scrip locations 9, 432. 02 

Approved to States as swamp 47,721.25 

Certified to railroads 3,107,643.14 

Certified for agricultural colleges 22,321.24 

Certified for common schools 142, 388. 11 

Certified for universities 16, 454. 04 

Approved to States for internal improvements 8, 614. 25 

oioux half -breed-scrip locations 1, 526. 45 

Chippewa half-breed- scrip locations 11,181.64 

Total 7,071,271.30 

^ quantity less by 2,459,601.63 acres than that disposed of the preced- 
es year. 

The cash receipts were $1,779,616.27 ; a sum less by $690,322.23 than 
that received the previous year. 

During the year 26,077,531.86 acres were surveyed, making, with the 
quantity previously surveyed, 680,253,094.21 acres, leaving yet to be 
surveyed 1,154,471,762.79 acres. 

The quantity of land disposed of under the homestead and timber- 
^ilture laws was less by about a million and a half acres than that so 
disposed of the year immediately preceding. This result is attributed, 
*tt(l no doubt correctly, by the Commissioner of the General Land- 
office, to the grasshopper plague, the drought, and the consequent dimi- 
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nation of emigration to the land States and Territories. Aside from 
these considerations, however, which are temporary in their character, 
he expresses the opinion that a steady diminution of such entries may 
hereafter be expected, growing out of the fact that the best lauds sub- 
ject to such entries have, in great measure, been already disposed of. 

The report of the Commissioner is replete with valuable information 
and timely suggestions as to the expediency of changes in some of the 
aws relating to public lands. I would especially commend to the 
favorable consideration of Congress his remarks as to the necessity of 
a change in the Manual of Surveying Instructions, which has the sanc- 
tion of law, as to the rates allowed bv law for surveving mountainous 
districts; the disposal of timber and grazing lands: the consolidation 
of the pre-emption and homestead laws ; the repeal of the law requir- 
ing public lands in Alabama, ^lississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Florida to be disposed of under the homestead acts only ; the errors in 
the Eevised Statutes, which are now the law of the land, and the re- 
organization of the clerical force of his Office. 

SAN JUAX AND OTHER ISLANDS. 

The commissioner appointed by you, under the act of 20th June, 
1874, to make and report to this Department a list of all British sub- 
jects who, on the 15th of June, 181(3, were in the occupation of land, 
lawfully acquired, within the limits of the award of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany, together with a description of the land actually 
occupied by each person at said date, satisfactorily performed his 
duties. He reported that, after due notice given by publication for a 
period of more than thirty days, in a newspaper having extensive circula- 
tion on the islands in question, and by posting conspicuously the notice 
in all the post-offices in the archipelago, he proceeded in person to Yic- 
toria, British Columbia, where he was informed by the chief factor of 
the Hudson Bay Company that said company would present no claim 
under said act. He then proceeded to San Juan and Lopez, but no 
British subject presented any claim under the act. Ton accordingly, 
on the 3d of August last, issued a proclamation terminating the with- 
drawal made by your previous proclamation of 1th February, 1873, 
which was issued in order to protect the rights of British subjects 
under the treaty of loth June, 1816. Said termination took effect on the 
30th ultimo, and the lands are now open to disposal as other public 
lands, except such as have been reserved by your orders for military 
and light-house purposes. 

PATENTS. 

During the year ending the 30th ultimo, 21,189 applications for pat- 
ents were filed, and 11,230 patents, including re-issues and designs, 
issued ; 42 applications for extensions were made, and 81 patents ex- 
tended ; 3,052 caveats were filed ; 2,495 patents were granted, but not 
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issued by reason of non-paymeut of the fiual fees ; 951 applications for 
the registration of trade-marks were received, and 993 trade-marks were 
registered. The number of patents issued during said year exceeded 
those of the preceding year by 6S3, The total amount received during 
the year from fees, &c., was $732,285.87, and the total expenditures 
were 8708,874.35, leaving an unexpended balance of $23,411.52. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs presents the details 
of the transactions of the Indian Bureau for the past year, and fur- 
nishes interesting information in regard to the present condition of the 
various Indian tribes. The Commissioner makes several important and 
valuable recommendations in regard to the future management of the 
Indians, to which your attention is respectfully invited. 

The general situation of the Indian service may be regarded as encour- 
aging, and progress has been made during the year in perfecting and 
extending the Indian policy. Wherever all the elements of success 
have been available, the result has clearly vindicated the propriety and 
efficiency of that policy in the increased interest taken by both agents 
and Indians in the acquisition of industrial pursuits, and in the increase 
of peaceful disposition toward the whites. Schools are increasing in 
number and interest; farming, wherever the soil is suitable, is being 
prosecuted more vigorously and intelligently, and the desire of the 
Indians to prepare for themselves more comfortable and fixed abodes is 
hecoming more general. At the important agencies of Eed Cloud and 
Spotted Tail, in the Dakota, or Sioux Nation, however, one of the princi- 
pal elements of success — a productive soil — is wanting, and no progress 
has been made, and none can be expected, while the present conditions by 
^hich they are surrounded shall remain. Tlie problem of how to deal 
^th these Indians seems as far from solution as ever, and, in fact, it has 
Wn still further complicated the present year by the discovery of gold 
1^ the Black Hills and the emigration of large numbers of miners thither. 
The suggestions of the Commissioner in regard to this numerous people 
^^^ practical, and worthy of consideration. 

There can be no doubt whatever that so long as the great bulk of the 
Sioux are encouraged to occupy their present locations near the Eed 
Cloud and Whetstone, or Spotted Tail, agencies, and to roam at will over 
their vast reservation and west and northwest to the Big Horn Mount- 

• 

^^ns and to Powder River and the Yellowstone, they can make no 
progress whatever, and must be fed year after year by the Government, 
•fhe recommendation by the Commissioner that the two agencies above 
Mentioned be removed to the Missouri Eiver meets with my unqualified 
approval. The soil over which they now roam is totally unfit for culti- 
vation, the location of those agencies is so remote from the railroad and 
river that the cost of supplying them is greatly enhanced, and their 
isolated position gives them almost entire immunity from Government 
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control whenever they are disposed to commit any outrages upon the 
person or property of neighboring settlers or more friendly tribes. 

The removal of these agencies to theis Msouri Eiver, at some point or 
points between the mouth of the Cheyenne River, and Fort Kandall, 
to be hereafter determined upon, will result in greater economy and 
convenience of supply, and greater facility to restrain and coerce refrac- 
tory Indians whenever the necessity arises. It will also locate them 
where there are arable lands, good water, and abundance of timber and 
grass. I therefore suggest that the appropriations in future shall be 
made conditional upon this removal, and that none of the supplies or 
annuities hereafter granted by Congress shall be issued to these Indi- 
ans, excepting at some point or points on the Missouri Eiver, where 
those agencies shall be permanently located. If this suggestion shall 
receive the favorable action of Congress, a proper location will be 
selected, and those agencies removed prior to the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. 

The relative location of the Indians now supplied at Fort Belknap, 
Montana, to the Missouri River, is so nearly analogous to the location 
of the Sioux, above referred to, that I have already ordered their re- 
moval to the river, and the abandonment of the present agency at Fort 
Belknap, for the reasons given above in regard to the removal of the 
Sioux at Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies. 

Attention is invited to the condition upon which the Sioux relin- 
quished their right to hunt in Nebraska, namely, that in additioii to 
the $25,000 heretofore appropriated for that purpose, the Department 
agreed to recommend the further appropriation of a like amount. While 
presenting this recommendation, however, I deem it my duty to state 
that under the terms of the treaty of 1868 that right probably no longer 
existed at the time said promise was made, it having expired by the terms 
of the treaty itself. That treaty reserved to the Sioux " the right to 
hunt on any lands north of the North Platte, and on the Republican 
Fork of the Smoky Hill River, so long as the bufi'alo may range thereon 
in such numbers as to justify the chase." It is the concurrent testimony 
of Army officers and white settlers familiar with the section of country 
referred to as a hunting-ground, that the buffalo no longer range thereon 
*' in such numbers as to justify the chase." 

The failure of the negotiations for the relinquishment of the Black 
Hills necessitates the adoption of some measures to relieve the Depart- 
ment of the great embarrassment resulting from the evident determina- 
tion of a large number of citizens to enter upon that portion of the 
Sioux reservation to obtain the precious metals which the official report 
of the geologist sent out by the Department shows to exist therein. 
The very measures now taken by the Government to prevent the influx 
of miners into the Black Hills, by means of the display of military force 
in that neighborhood, operate as the surest safeguard of the miners 
against the attacks of Indians. The Army expels the miners, and, 
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while doing so, protects them from Indians. The miners return as 
soon as the military surveillance is withdrawn, and the same steps are 
taken again and again. Some of the miners have brought suits against 
the military officers for false imprisonment, and much embarrassment 
to both the Army and the Interior Department is the result. 

The preliminary report of Professor Jenney, which accompanies the 
report of the Indian Commissioner, in regard to the geological and agri- 
cultural wealth of the Black Hills, indicates clearly the great tempta- 
tion held out to emigrants and miners to occupy that country, and will 
greatly enhance the difficulties which have already surrounded the ques- 
tion of protecting the Sioux in their treaty-rights to that territory. The 
opening of the next summer season will undoubtedly witness a great 
increase of emigration thither, and the question urges itself upon the 
attention of the Department and of Congress for early solution. 

It is true that the Indians occupy that reservation under the provis- 
ons of a treaty with the United States. It is also true, as a general 
proposition, that treaties should be maintained inviolate, and the Indians 
protected in their rights thereunder. But for two years the Gov- 
ernment has been appropriating about one and one-quarter millions of 
dollars for the subsistence of the Sioux of various tribes, which amount 
is a gratuity that the Government is under no legal obligation to give 
them, and for which it receives no compensating advantage. The 
amount thus appropriated is 5 per cent, per annum of $25,000,000, 
which the Government is giving without an equivalent. This amount 
Dinst be annually given them for some years to come, or they will starve. 
It is submitted, therefore, under these circumstances, for the considera- 
tion of Congress, whether it would not be justifiable and proper to make 
fature appropriations for supplies to this people contingent on their re- 
Mnqnishment of the gold-fields in the Black Hills, and the right of way 
thereto. 

The suggestions of the Commissioner in regard to Indian civilization, 
the modification of the homestead laws for the benefit of the Indians, 
^Dd turning over the Indians in the States of Kew York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and a portion of those in Minnesota to the control of the 
States in which they live, are deserving of the careful attention of 
Congress, as being steps in advance upon the question of Indian man- 
agement. His remarks upon the necessity of law for the punishment 
^^i protection of the Indians are also of importance, as tending in the 
^nie direction. 

The condition of the Indian Territory south of Kansas has not changed 
during the year, and will not materially change for the better until 
^me steps are taken to give its inhabitants a more efficient government 
'le necessity for the establishment of courts of justice therein for the 
trial of all offenses against persons or property becomes more pressing 
year by year, and the whole question of legislating for that territory is 
r^pectfully but urgently pressed upon the attention of Congress. I 
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have taken tbe necessary steps to procure a full and unbiased report 
of the condition of things in that territory, and will ask the privilege of 
submitting to you a special report on the subject at an early day after 
the meeting of Congress, at which time some further recommendation 
in that behalf may be found to be necessary and proper. 

The peculiar condition in which the so-called Mission Indians of 
Southern California are situated is clearly stated in the Commissioner's 
report, and he makes suggestions in regard to their treatment. The 
unsettled condition of this people is a source of embarrassment to the 
white settlements in that portion of California, and will continue to be 
an element of irritation and danger until some measures are adopted 
for their relief. 

It would be beneficial to the Indian service, in my opinion, and would 
tend to promote its eflftciency, if the laws preventiug the detail of Army 
officers for civil service were so far modified as to allow their employ- 
ment in the Indian service at the discretion of the President, in case of 
emergency. Such a change would place at the disposition of the 
Executive a corps of disciplined, intelligent officers, whose familiarity 
with the entire Indian country and the needs of the service would 
render them invaluable in an emergency such as has arisen during the 
present year, and such as is liable to arise at any time in the treatment 
of large bodies of wild Indians. 

The Secretary of the Interior now holds in his possession, in trust for 
various Indian tribes, bonds of the United States and of several of the 
States, the par value of which is about $5,000,000. Authority has been 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior, from time to time, by In- 
dian treaties and acts of Congress, to invest the proceeds of the sales of 
lands ceded to the United States by Indian tribes. The authority so 
given to invest, as trustee, seems to have been construed as implying 
also the authority to hold such securities in possession by the Secretary 
of the Interior in trust, and he now holds such stocks and bonds to the 
amount of $5,107,516. Whether the right to hold those securities is 
conferred by the laws and treaties referred to or not, I recommend that 
the necessary legislation be made authorizing their transfer to the 
Treasurer of the United States, by whom the interest thereon, as it 
accrues, shall be placed to the credit of the proper tribe, to be drawn on 
requisition of the Secretary of the Interior, as in the case of appropri- 
ations. Such a disposition of these securities will relieve the Secretary 
of the Interior of a disagreeable responsibility and duty not in anyway 
homogeneous to the general duties of the office, and place the bonds 
where all such valuables should be kept. 

The co-operation of the religious bodies having iu charge the duty of 
nominating Indian agents has been harmonious and satisfactory, and 
they have evidently been careful in their selection of proper men for 
those positions. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners has been efficient in the perform- 
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auce of its duties, aud has rendered valuable assistance to the Depart- 
ment in the supervision of the purchase and inspection of annuities and 
supplies, in the examination of contracts, and the auditing of vouchers. 
It is to be regretted that their annual report is not made in time for me 
to profit by their suggestions and observations in making this report; 
and it is hoped that hereafter it will be completed on or before the 1st 
of November in each year. 

The Commissioner alludes to the fact that, with the exception of the 
hostilities with the Cheyennes and Comanches, which were pending 
when the reports for the last year were closed, and which ceased soon 
afterward, there have been no serious collisions between the Indians 
and the whites in our entire domain. This fact is one of great encour- 
agement, showing, conclusively, that the Indians are anxious to main- 
tain peaceful relations; and that even under great provocations, which 
they have had in several instances during the year, they have come to 
recognize so thoroughly the power of the whites aud the good faith of 
the Government toward them, as to trust to that Government and not 
to their own strength to redress their wrongs. 

There are still some roving bands of hostile Sioux in the Big Horn 
and Powder Eiver country of Dakota and Montana which should be 
sabjugated and compelled to cease their raids and depredations upon 
other tribes and upon the whites. When this is done there will be but 
little trouble, with a fair degree of tact, intelligence, and force, to control 
our entire Indian population. 

On the whole, I cannot but regard the work of the year in the Indian 
service as showing decided progress in the direction of establishing 
peaceful relations, encouraging to habits of industry, leading toward 
civilization and education, and generally tending toward the accomplish- 
ment of what you sought by your policy to secure, namely, the protec- 
tion, support, and improvement of the aborigines of the country, without 
impeding the westward progress of white settlements. The experiences 
of the year have developed necessities for still further legislation, whi^ch 
are mentioned in the Commissioner's report, and to which careful atten- 
tion is invited. 

The thanks of this Department are due to the War Department and 
the officers of the Army for the prompt and efficient aid they have ren- 
dered during the year in the management of Indian affairs throughout 
the country, and for their hearty co-operation and advice whenever 
called upon to render assistance in carrying out the details of the Indian 
policy. 

The commission which was appointed during the year to investigate 
the management of affairs at the Eed Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies 
made some valuable suggestions in their report, in which I cannot refrain 
from concurring. In regard to the necessity of laws for the protection 
and punishment of Indians, they say : 

The criminal-laws of the United States should be extended over the reservations, and 
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when au Indian onfside of a reservation shall ooininit an offense he should be made 
snhject to the police and criminal laws of the State in which such olfjuse iscommitted. 
Some form of territorial policy should he CRtablished for their government when the 
number and compactness of their po^nilation would render such an organization proper. 
The individuality of the Indian as a member of the conimnuity should be recognized 
and the absurd fiction of tribal sovereignty in which that individuality is now merged, 
should be abolishexl. Courts should be organized for the administration of justice over 
such territory. The individual ownership of proi)erty should be encouraged under 
temporary restrictions on alienation, and the privileges of citizenship made accessible 
upon such terms as good policy may prescribe. The evils that result from the absence 
of provisions like this are apparent. Community of property is fatal to industry, enter- 
prise, and civilization, and exemption from legal responsibility for crime has stimulated 
depredations, robbery, murders, and assassination. 

Ill regard to tbe iuspection and delivery of supplies, they remark : 

\Vo have already recommended that officers be detailed for the inspection of beef and 
beef-cattle at the Indian agencies ; and, for reasons similar to those already mentioned 
in that connection, we recommend that all inspections of Indian goods (except annuity- 
goods, the inspection of which is provided for by treaty) and supplies at the points of 
purchase and shipment, at terminal points of railroad transportation, and at the agen- 
cies, before the articles pass into the possession of the agents, be nnder the exclusive 
charge of the Commissary-General of the Army. We believe that such a system would 
not merely serve as a salutary check on contractors, freighters, and agents, but would 
be of great use in satisfying the public mind that the service was fully and. faithfully 
performed. It would seem desirable that a copy of the reports of all such inspections 
shonld be transmitted, through the x)roper channels, to the Indian Office. 

They also recommend — 

That in accordance with the XJrovisious of the treaty of 1868, Army officers be detailed 
to inspect all issues of annuity goods, and that all inspections of Indian supplies and 
beef be made under the direction of the Commissary-General of the Army. 

That a carefully-devised system of accounts, uniform for all agencies, be established, 
with the mode of issuing and accounting for all articles detinitely prescribed. 

That the agencies, difiering greatly as they do in the amount of intelligence and 
capacity required to conduct them, be so graded as to establish for the most important 
ones salaries sufficient to secure the services of thoroughly-trained and competent men. 

That «all future legislation for the Indians, and all dealings with them, be based upon 
the policy of bringing them as rapidly as possible under the same law which governs 
all other inhabitfints of the United States. 

The minor recommendations of tlie commission, such as require no 
legislation, and need ouh' departmental action, will be carried into exe- 
cution as rapidly as possible, so far as tliey meet my approval. 

PENSIONS. 

Tbe annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions shows that the 
number of pensioners on the roll continues to decrease, as was antici- 
pated in the last annual report of this Department. The greatest num- 
ber was reached during the year ending June 30, 1873, since which time 
the roll has undergone a steadj^ decrease. There has not, however, 
been a corresponding reduction in the annual charge to the Govern- 
ment on this account, for, while the roll has decreased 1,420 in number 
during the last fiscal year, the total annual rate is $44,733.13 in excess 
of that of the precedin<? year. This result is owing, principally, to the 
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steady growth of tbe roll of invalid pensioners and the increase in the 
average annual rate of such pensions, which has advanced, under the 
operation of the more recent liberal enactments of Congress, from 890.2G 
in 1872 to $103.91 in 1875, to each pensioner. 

On the 30th of June, 1874, the names of 236,241 pensioners were borne 
on the rolls, at an annual aggregate rate of $26,244,786.46. During the 
^ear next ensuing, 11,557 names were added to the roll, and 12,977 
dropped therefrom for various causes, leaving the names of 234,821 per- 
sons on the roll June 30, 1875, whose pensions annually aggregate the 
sum of $26,289,519.59. Of the latter number, 210,363 were Army pen- 
sioners, 105,478 of whom were invalids and 104,885 widows and depend- 
ent relatives ; 3,420 were Navy pensioners, of whom 1 ,636 were invalids^ 
and 1,784 widows, &c. ; and 21,038 were pensioners of tbe war of 1812, 
15,875 of whom were survivors, and 5,163 widows ; a total of 234,821 
I)en8ioners. 

There were examined and allowed, during the last fiscal year, 26,018 
Army-pension claims, of which 5,876 were for invalid pension, 13,48S 
for increased pension to invalids, 4,732 for pension to widows, depend- 
ent relatives, &c., and 1,927 for increased pension to widows, &c. ; 44S 
Navy-pension claims, of which 170 were for invalid pension, 127 for 
increased pension to invalids, 122 for pension to widows, dependent 
relatives, &c., and 24 for increased pension to widows, &C.5 and 657 
claims for pension of survivors and widows of soldiers in the w^ar of 
1812, of which 241 were for pension to survivors, and 416 to widows; 
making a total of 27,118 claims adjudicated during said year, at an ag- 
gregate annual rate of $2,119,169.07. 

Duiing said year the payments from the appropriations for pensions 
^ere as follows: To Army invalids, $11,748,433.79,* to Army widows 
and dependent- relatives, $15,525,734,30 5 to Navy invalids, $185,675.82; 
to Navy widows, &c., $334,672.65 ; to survivors of the war of 1812, 
11,355,599.86, and to widows of soldiers in that war, $533,000.21 ; in all, 
129,683,116.63, which amount includes the expenses of disbursement. 

It thus appears that, notwithstanding the total amount due on the 
penRion-roll has been increased during the year by $44,733.13, the total 
tobursements were $910,632.93 less than during the preceding year ; 
bat this apparent decrease in the annual expenditure results from the 
redaction in the amount of arrearages due on pensions allowed during 
the year, and on pensions, previously granted, the average rate of which 
has been increased by recent legislation. 

0nthe30th of June last there were onfile 66,107 unadjudicated pension- 
claims, of which 32,228 were for invalid pensions, 33,138 those of widows, 
dependent relatives, &c., and 741 of survivors and widows of soldiers of 
the war of 1812; and 7,778 pending claims for increased pension, 6,772 
of which were those of invalids, and 1,006 of widows and dependent 
relatives; in all, 73.885 claims undisposed of at that date. 
There were borne on the rolls, at the close of the year, the names of 
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379 widows of soldiers in the revolutionary war, and of 1,009 widows and 
children of soldiers who served in wars subsequent to the Revolution, 
excepting that of 1812, and prior to the late rebellion. 

During said year 675 applications for bounty-land were filed, and 407 
warrants issued for 63,560 acres of land, being 27,920 in excess of the 
number of acres issued for the preceding year. T respectfully renew 
the recommendation contained in the last annual report of this Depart-, 
ment, in regard to the propriety of suitable legislation by Congress for 
limiting the period during which the several laws relating to bounty" 
land shall remain in force. Attention is invited to the recommendation 
of the Commissioner for the repeal of section 2444 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. Under that section bounty-land warrants are made personal chat- 
tels, and assignable by legal representatives. Before the enactment of 
that provision of law, it was the custom of the Department, in accord- 
ance with the opinion of several Attorneys-General of the United States, 
to treat such warrants as realty, because they were inchoate title to 
real estate. The change thus wrought in their status has opened up a 
wide field for fraud,, and improperly-appointed administrators have sold 
and assigned such warrants, without the knowledge or consent of the 
heirs, and without the latter knowing even of the issue of the warrants 
by the Pension-Office. In this manner frauds have been committed and 
widows deprived of their property, under cover of the section referred 
to. Its repeal will render sucli transactions impossible in the futnre. 
Section 2445 of said statutes should also be repealed, because adminis- 
trators, as such, should have no control over real property ; the widows 
and heirs of deceased claimants being, through their attorneys, fully 
competent to prosecute their claims, and to protect their own interests 
before the Pension-Office. 

The Commissioner estimates that by the 4 th of December next 12,500 
applications for increased pension, based upon the biennial examina- 
tions made on the 4th of September last, will have been filed. A total 
estimated cost of $25,000 for re-examinations by surgeons is involved in 
the adjudication of these claims, as, under existing laws, an increase of 
pension must, unless the disability be permanent and specific, commence 
from the date of the examiniugsurgeon's certificate made under the 
pending claim. The Commissioner is of opinion that re-examinations 
in these claims are unnecessary, for the reason that they could be prop- 
erly adjudicated upon the reports of the recent biennial examinations, 
and that the sum of $25,000 could be thus saved to the Government. I 
therefore recommend such an amendment to the law as will authorize 
the acceptance of such reports within six months after their date, in the 
adjudication of claims for increased pension, so that the increase, if 
allowed, will commence from the date of the biennial examination in 
each case. 

The Commissioner also suggests the propriety of further legislation 
to more fully define what shall be accepted as evidence of the remarriage 
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of pensioned widows, mothers, and sisters. Special investigation by 
agents of the Office discloses the fact that many pensioners .of this class 
are living in a state of cohabitation with men to whom, no doubt, they 
would be legally married were it not that by so doing they would forfeit, 
under existing laws, their right to pension. Under a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the pension-laws, proof of such cohabitation, or of general recog- 
nition of the parties as husband and wife, is accepted, in the adjudica- 
tion of claims of this description, as sufficient evidence of marriage, 
where no better can be furnished, and it seems only proper that such 
proof should be accepted as sufficient to establish the same rela- 
tion in the case of a pensioner. A due regard for the interests of the 
Government and for the conservation of public morals appears to require 
such a modification of the law as will authorize a forfeiture of the pen- 
sion of a widow, dependent mother, or sister, upon the discovery of 
proof of such cohabitation, and I therefore recommend suitable legisla- 
tion to that end. 

In the adjudication of claims of widows of colored soldiers, the pro- 
visions of section 4705 of the Revised Statutes are found to discriminate 
unjustly between white and colored claimants who resided at the time 
of their alleged marriage in those States wherein, prior to the late re- 
bellion, marriages of colored people were recognized by law. The 
requirements of the general pension-law, in regard to evidence of 
marriage of white claimants of this class, are much more rigid than 
those of the* section referred to, and, believing that white and colored 
claimants residing in the States referred to should be placed upon the 
same footing before the law, with regard to proof of marriage, the Com- 
missioner recomuiends such an amendment to said section as will con- 
fine its provisions to those widows of colored soldiers who, at the time 
of their alleged marriage, resided in the late slave States. 

The efforts of the medical division to secure just and equitable rates 
of pension have been unrelaxed. With each succeeding year it becomes 
more and more apparent that the amount of annual expenditures for 
pensions depends materially upon correct ratings of the disabilities of 
invalid pensioners. In the adjudication of claims for invalid pension, 
and for increase of the same, the medical questions involved are of the 
first importance, and, as their determination depends materially upon 
tbe reports of examining-surgeons, as revised by the medical division, 
it is obvious that men of the highest professional standing and of un- 
doubted integrity should always be selected to fill such positions, 
i^umerous changes have been made during the year in the roster of 
examining-surgeons, numbering 1,491 on the 30th of June last ; but the 
Commissioner states that, notwithstanding his efforts to secure the best 
JJiiodical talent, it is impossible, under the present system, to secure such 
^Jiedical examinations and reports as are necessary to an intelligent 

I&djadication of claims of invalids or those for increased pension. The 
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this conuection. During the last fiscal year the invalid-pension roll 
was augmented by 3,106 names, whereas all the other classes of pen- 
sions were reduced 4,526 in number. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the losses to the entire roll during said year exceeded the additions 
thereto by 1,420 names, the annual expenditure, as before stated, was 
increased by the sum of $44,733.15, which is mainly due to the appreci- 
ation in the average annual amount paid to each invalid pensioner. 
The increase in such average during the three years immediately 
preceding June 30, 1875^ amounted to $13.65 per annum to each 
invalid pensioner, involving an accretion, during those three years, 
of nearly one and a half million dollars to the total annual rate of 
the roll, independently of any additions to its number. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that if the roll of invalid pensioners continues to in- 
crease in equal proportion to the number added thereto during the 
last fiscal year, with a proportional advance in the average yearly 
pension, there will be no immediate reduction in the annual expenditure 
for pensions, for, as I have before stated, the gain to said roll during 
the last fiscal year exceeded the losses to the other rolls. I regard a 
partial departure from the existing system of making medical examina- 
tions of pensioners, or claimants for pension, as fully warranted by the 
facts and considerations herein presented, and as necessary to the 
interests of the public service. I therefore recommend such new legis 
lation as will authorize the employment of a number of surgeons, nol 
exceeding sixty, at a liberal annual salary, who shall be selected from tht 
most eminent medical men in the United States, and assigned to e^rt^ir 
defined districts, into which the country shall be divided, subject to suet 
changes as the interests of the service may demand. In making sue! 
recommendation, it is not proposed that the present system of appoints 
ment and payment of examining-surgeons should be entirely superseded 
by the appointment of district-surgeons, but that, so far as possible 
all examinations should be made by the latter. The number of exami 
ining-surgeons could thus be largely reduced, their services being onl; 
required in those cases where, for want of time, the district-surgeon 
may be unable to make examinations without subjecting claimants fo 
pension to long delay. 

During the last fiscal year 1,530 cases were investigated by specia 
agents of the Office. Of these 309, all of which were admitted claims 
were found to be fraudulent, and 243 pending claims were recommended 
for rejection. It is estimated that the sum of $144,552.84 was saved t^ 
the Government during the year by the exertions of the special service 
division. These investigations were made by clerks of the Office, de 
tailed for the purpose under existing laws ; but, the entire clerical forw 
of the Pension Office being inadequate- to a prompt disposition of iU 
current business, it is obvious that no considerable detail therefrom cat 
be made for special service. The number of claims requiring such in 
vestigation is accordingly greater than the limited force of the divisior 
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can dispose of, aud thus actiou iu many Ceases is suspended for mouths, 
involving much complaint, more or less just, on the part of claimants. 
The Commissioner, therefore, recommends the entire reorganization of 
the division, upon a basis similar to the Special-service of the Post-Office 
and Treasury Departments, and that authority be given by law for the 
appointment of a regular corps of special agents, at least 30 in number, 
who shall receive a fixed annual salary, aud, when traveling on such 
duty, shall be entitled to a perdUm allowance for subsistence and their 
actual traveling-expenses. 

Almost the entire clerical force of the Pension Office is employed in 
the Seaton House building, and all the records and tiles relating to 
claims for pension aud bounty -land are stored therein. The unsuitable- 
ness of this building for the purpose, and its insecurity as a place of 
deposit for valuable records and files, have been commented upon at 
length in the annual reports of my immediate predecessor. The build- 
ing was rented four years ago for the use of the Pension Office, under a 
lease which expired on the 10th of August last, and its occupation is 
continued under a condition of the lease which allows the Government 
to occupy it from year to year, as may be required, at the same 
rent, viz, $10,000 per annum. Unavailing efforts were made to find a 
more suitable building before the expiration of said lease, and it has 
been found necessary to rent two additional buildings adjoining the 
Seaton House at an annual cost of $3,500. The whole amount, there- 
fore, which is now paid for rent of buildings used by the Office is 
$13,500. 

The Commissioner invites attention to the necessity for an addition 
to the present force of his Office, and to the propriety of a reorganization 
of such force, whereby higher rates than are now paid would be provided 
for those clerks who are employed in the more responsible positions 
therein. At the close of the last fiscal year, the number of original pen- 
sion-claims on file, unadjudicated, was 66,107; an increase of 4,417 pend- 
ing claims during the year. The whole number of original claims filed 
during said year was 18,704, and cff claims for increased pension 18,563, 
a total of 37,267 claims; while during that period 27,118 claims of all 
classes were allowed, and 9,078 rejected; making a total number of 
. 36,196 claims disposed of, or 1,071 less than the whole number received 
during the year. 

The foregoing figures show th<^ necessity for additional clerical force 
m the Office, if it is desired by Congress that said force should be suf- 
ficient to not onl3' dispose of the current business of the Office, but also 
^^e accumulations of past 3 ears, represented by the 66,107 pending 
claims above referred to, in addition to which there were 7,778 pending 
claims for increased pension. . Many of these claims are doubtless meri- 
^nous, and it is only just to those who were disabled in the cause of 
OQr country during the late rebellion, and to their widows and depend- 
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ent relatives, that such provision shoiikl be made as will insure prompt 
action on their claims upon the bounty of the Government. 

It is estimated that the sum of 829,535,000 will be required for the 
pension-service during the next fiscal year; which amount is less by 
8965,000 than the estimate submitted for the current fiscal year. 

EDUCATION. 

The report of the Commissioner of Education for the last fiscal year 
contains the usual abstracts of reports of State and city superintendents, 
and of other official publications relating to educational matters, 
together with increased tables of statistics compiled from replies to 
inquiries, made by the Commissioner, of the various State and city 
educational officers, and of institutions devoted to the interests of pub- 
lic instruction. 

The benefits of a common nomenclature adopted in reporting statis- 
tics relating to education are becoming apparent. The information now' 
given to the public by means of the official publications of State and 
local school-systems and of educational institutions is thus more easily 
generalized and better understood. Valuable lessons are derived, in 
the opinion of the Commissioner, from the generalization of such a 
multitude of facts obtained from so large a number of State, territorial, 
and city systems and from so many institutions, and he regards the 
enunciation of such lessons as of more general importance than the 
exercise of any control in educational matters 5 for in this way existing 
excellencies are shown and emulation excited, while past errors are 
noted and methods of improvement suggested. 

The demand upon the Office for information upon special topics has 
been met, in part, by the publication of eight pamphlets, containing, ia 
all, 704 octavo pages. During the year more attention has been given 
to the introduction of drawing in public schools than formerly, and 
there has been a marked tendency to abandon faulty and obsolete 
methods of instruction, adopting those more in harmony with natural 
development, and better adapted to fit pupils for the more practical 
duties of life. A special report on drawing, as taught in these schools^ 
and on art-education in the United States, is in preparation and nearly 
ready for publication. 

The statistical work of the Office has largely increased during the 
year. In addition to general inquiries with reference to State and ter- 
ritorial school-systems, requests have been made for special informa- 
tion of the various universities, colleges, schools of science, theol- 
ogy, law and medicine, schools for the higher instruction of women, 
college preparatory schools, academies, museums of art and natural 
history, schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind ; reformatories, and 
asylums in the country. A special report is now in course of prepa- 
ration in regard to public libraries in the United States, including those 
of schools, colleges, societies, &c., which will furnish interesting statis- 
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tics, and show their historical development, classification, management, 
and. circulation. 

The Commissioner alludes to the embarrassment encountered by the 
promoters of education in those States wherein slavery has been more 
recently abolished, and recommends the adoption of appropriate relief 
naeasures by the General Government. In view of the rapidly increas- 
in g work of the Office, and of the general importance of such work, the 
Commissioner asks that such an increase to the clerical force of his 
Biareau be made as will enable it to accomplish more satisfactorily the 
porposes for which it was established and is conducted. Its labors have 
also been materially increased by its connection with the approaching 
Centennial Exhibition, involving the necessary correspondence with 
e<iucators for the purpose of harmonizing all diverse projects and plans 
for a proper showing of educational methods, appliances, and results, 
and the preparation of such limited, but correct and authoritative, re- 
ports on the various school systems, classes of institutions, and phases 
of education, as will be of permanent value. 

CENSUS. 

The work of the Census Office during the past fiscal year has consisted 
principally of correspondence relating to the publication of the census of 
1870, the projected State censuses of 1875, the International Statistical 
Congress to be held in Hungary in 1876, conducted by the Superintend- 
ent at his home ; and the labor attending the verification of statistical 
statements by means of the census-rolls, the consultation of manuscript- 
returns for specific or technical information not embodied in the quarto 
volumes, and the adjustment of unpaid accounts of marshals and assist- 
ant marshals at the census of 18G0, performed by the custodian of the 
census-records of this Department. 

During the year the statistical atlas of the United States, compiled 
nnder the act of March 3, 1873, has been completed and issued from the 
press, and all accounts relating thereto have been closed. The appro- 
priation for the purpose was found sufficient to finish the work without 
any deficiency, notwithstanding that the plan of publication was greatly 
enlarged after the estimates of expenditure were framed. The Superin- 
tendent states that the atlas has received unexpected favor at home 
and abroad, and that at the Internatioaal Geographical Congress held 
10 Paris during the past summer a gold medal of the first class was 
awarded to it. 

The Superintendt nt is of opinion that some disappointment will be felt 
"^y those interested in the progress of statistics in the United States at 
the comparatively small results to be derived from the anticipated State 
^Qsuses of 1875. He reports that ceususea, more or less complete and 
fcrnaal, have been taken during the present year under State laws and 
hy State agencies only in the following-named States: Florida, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
2 I 
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Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode Islaud, and Wisconsin, and that a 
census of the population of Michigan was taken in 1874, full results ol 
which have been published. The Superintendent states that enough u 
already known of the results of the censuses of 1875 to indicate, quite 
clearly, that the progress of our population has received a temporary 
check. 

liAILWAYS. 

The facts and figures herein set forth are compiled from the annua] 
reports of the companies. 

Stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to the amount od 
$36,783,000 has been subscribed, of which $36,762,300 has been paid 
The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1875, from the transporta 
tion of passengers, were $1,408,966.15 ; of freight, $6,064,637.59 ; and 
from miscellaneous sources, $1,048,417.80 ; total, $11,522,021.54. These 
figures include " the amounts earned from, but withheld b}', the Uniteci 
States for transportation of its passengers, freight, and mails." The 
expense of operating the road for the year was $5,373,655.87, leaving 
net earnings $6,148,365.67. The entire cost of the road and fixtures tc 
30th June, 1875, was $112,596,252. The construction account of th€ 
Omaha bridge shows its cost to have been $2,866,463.72. The tota 
bonded indebtedness of the comi)any is shown to be $79,457,912, o 
which $27,236,512 is due to the United States. 

The amount of stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company sub 
scribed is $62,608,800, of which $54,275,500 has been paid. The receipt 
for the year ending 30th June, 1875, from transportation of passengers 
were $5,330,326.18; and of freight, $8,602,534.96 ; total, $13,932,861.1^ 
The operating expenses of the road for the year were $5,901,363.01, lea^ 
ing net earnings to the amount of $8,031,498.13. At the close of sal' 
year, the indebtedness of the company amounted to $86,168,688.11, c 
which $27,855,680 is due to the United States. This company embraced 
by consolidation, (besides the original Central Pacific Company,) tbi 
Western Pacific, the California and Oregon, the San Francisco, Oaklan. 
and Alameda, and the San Joaquin Valley Companies. 

Stock of the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company to tl» 
amount of $1,000,000 was subscribed, of which $980,600 has been paic 
The receipts for transportation of passengers for the year ending tta 
30th of June, 1875, were $36,495.80; and for freight, $77,024.08; tota' 
$113,519.88. The actual amount expended for said year — "runnin 
expenses and repairs" — was $123,188.43. The cost of the road an- 
fixtures has been $3,763,700. The total amount of the indebtedness, ii 
addition to the Government loans and first mortgage of $1,600,000 an< 
interest unpaid, is $303,902.63, which indebtedness is made up of th- 
following kinds: money borrowed to take up coupons and pay internal 
revenue claims and debts and liabilities of the company. 

The amount of stock of the Kansas Pacific Railway Company sub 
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scribed is $9,992,500, and the amount paid in is $9,689,950. Total 

aiJiount of stock allowed by law, $10,000,000. The receipts for the 

trans|K)rtation of passengers for the year ending 30th June, 1875, 

were $1,272,175.91 ; for freight, $1,994,411.59 ; miscellaneous earnings, 

S 42,809.46; total, $3,309,396.96. Expense of operating the road for 

tlie year, $2,096,674.33, leaving net earnings $1,212,722.63. The cost of 

construction and equipment of six hundred and seventy-two miles 

(main and branch line) has been $34,359,540.66. The total funded debt 

of the company is $27,242,600, of which $6,303,000 is due the United 

States ,• other liabilities and indebtedness, $3,723,375.41 ; total debt, 

$30,965,975.41. 

Stock of the Sioux City and Pacific Eailroad Company to the amount 
of $4,478,500 has been subscribed, of which $1,791,400 has been paid 
in. The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1875, from the trans- 
portation of passengers, were $75,850.72; of freight, $181,604.29; from 
express, $3,518.85; and from miscellaneous sources, $7,103.73; total, 
1268,077.59. The expenses of the road and fixtures during that period 
\rere $217,917.01, leaving netearnings $50,160.58. Interestpaid on first- 
mortgage bonds during the year, $97,680. The bonded indebtedness of 
the company is $3,256,320, of which $1,628,320 is due to the United 
States. The floating debt is $60,571.67. 

The stock-subscription of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 
California is $23,770,300, of which $22,412,200 has been paid in. The 
amount received for transportation of passengers for the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1875, was $761,637.61 ; of freight, $998,869.01 ; total, 
$1,760,506.62. The expenses of the road and its fixtures for the year 
were $773,485.52, leaving net earnings, $987,021.09. The indebtedness 
of the company is $14,346,000. On the 23d day of August last, you 
accepted a section of this company's road, twenty miles, making 130.26 
Bailes of the main line. By the twentj'-third section of the act of 3d 
March, 1871, incorporating the Texas Pacific Eailroad Company, the 
Southern Pacific Eailroad Company of California was authorized to 
construct a line of railroad from a point at or near Tehachapa Pass, by 
^ay of Los Angeles, to the Texas Pacific Eailroad, at or near the Col- 
I orado Eiver. One hundred miles of this line have been completed and 
accepted, fifty miles of which w^ere accepted by you on the 11th instant. 
Northern Pacific Eailroad stock to the amount of $100,000,000 has 
^cen subscribed, and certificates for 202,326 shares of $100 each have 
^en issued. No new surveys and no change of line of road have been 
^ade. The amount received from passengers during the last fiscal year on 
the Pacific, Dakota and Minnesota divisions was $178,391.98 ; the amount 
received from freight-transportation on those divisions for that period 
^as $371,903.33 ; earnings, $605,041.63. The operating-expenses for the 
year were $501,489.36. Net earnings, (exclusive of mail-earnings on 
the Dakota division,) $103,552.27. The indebtedness of the Company 
is as follows : First-mortgage bonds, $30,207,500 ; land-warrant bonds 
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and scrip issued for interest, $753,000.96 ; floating debt, mainly notes 
of the company, $683,000 ; total, $31,643,500.96. 

No report of the Atlantic and Pacific Eailroad Company lias been re- 
ceived. 

On the 22d January last a section of 18.84 miles of the Cairo and Ful- 
ton Eailroad, extending from Fulton to Texarkana, in Arkansas, was 
accepted, as well as 89.75 miles, extending from a point on the Missis- 
sippi Kiver, opposite the mouth of the Ohio River, to the boundary -line 
between Missouri and Arkansas. This road is now completed. 

On the 16th June last another section (twenty miles) of the Little Eock 
and Fort Smith Eailroad was accepted, making one hundred and twenty 
miles completed and accepted. 

Texas and Pacific Eailway stock to the amount of $50,000,000 is au- 
thorized by law, of which $1,600,000 has been issued. Its indebtedness is 
as follows: Capital stock issued, $1,600,000; 6 per cent, gold construction- 
bonds issued, $10,093,000 ; 7 per cent, currency land-grant bonds issued, 
$9,252,000. Debt of the Southern Pacific Eailroad Company to the State oi 
Texas, assumed by the Texas and Pacific Eailway Company, $200,885.90; 
floating debt, $333,200.36 ; entire indebtedness, $21,479,086.26. The re- 
ceipts of the company for the year ending 30th June, 1875, were from pas- 
sengers, $323,681.51; freight, $741,791.87; express service, $11,407.92: 
mail, $29,749.23; telegraph, $7,073.70; rentals, $71,134.04; miscella- 
neous, $2,243.10 ; total, $1,360,962.71. The expenses for the same period 
were, for conducting transportation, $239,719.96 ; motive-power 
$204,975.23 ; maintenance of way, $224,571.53 ; maintenance of cars 
$79,253.04; general expense, $14,369.61; total, $792,889.37; leaving 
net earnings, $568,073.34. There are three hundred and twenty-sir 
miles of this road in operation, six miles thereof having been complete<i 
since last report ; one hundred miles are graded, bridged and tied 
ready for the iron. On the 9th August last, you accepted those po3 
tions of this road extending from Marshall to the boundary line divic 
Ing Texas and Louisiana, from Marshall to Texarkana, Ark., and froK 
Sherman to Brookston, Tex. ; the act of 22d June, 1874, (18 Stat., 19r 
having declared said portions to " be deemed and taken to be a part <c 
the said Texas and Pacific Eailway, and shall hereafter be subject €: 
all the provisions and limitations of the act of Congress incorporatirp 
said company, and of the supplements thereto." The company's asse^ 
are as follows : Three hundred and twenty-six miles of constructed aim 
equipped road ; one hundred miles of partly constructed and equipp^ 
road ; three hundred and fifty miles of telegraph line, $21,319,228.2# 
bills and accounts receivable, $64,284.72; cash on hand, $12,411.60 
material on hand, $83,161.64 ; total, $21,479,086.26. 

Denver Pacific Eailroad stock to the amount of $4,000,000 has bee- 
authorized by law, subscribed and paid in. Moneys received for tranif 
portation of passengers for the year ending 30th June, 1875, $193,481.2ff 
for freight, $134,329.90; miscellaneous earnings, $5,084.50; total 
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$332,895.66. Expenses for the above year $122,675 ; leaving net earn- 
ings $210,220.66. Cost and equipment of road, 86,493,800. The in- 
debtedness of the company to that date was $2,512,830.05. 

CAPITOL. 

The Architect reports that the Library of Congress and the Law Li- 
brary have been supplied with a large amount of shelving; additional 
rooms in the central building have been fitted up for use as committee- 
rooms; the steam-boilers of the Senate wing have been thoroughly 
repaired ; and that the whole building has been kept in good repair. 
The fire-engine house and the stables for the use of the mail-wagons of 
the Senate have been completed. Pursuant to the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved June 23, 1874, the Architect prepared plans for a 
building to be erected for the Women's Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia. A contract having been made for its construc- 
tion, involving a sum Avithin the limit prescribed in the act, the Archi- 
tect reports that the |;)uilding is now in course of erection, and will be 
ready for occupancy during the coming winter. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

The Architect refers to the report of Fred. Law Olmsted for details 
of the improvements made during the year in the Capitol grounds. In 
order that the surroundings of, and approaches to, the building miay be 
finisbed in a manner commensurate with its grand proportions, the 
Architect recommends that due provision be made by Congress for 
changing the present rustic terraces, by widening them and facing them 
^ith a wall, and for the construction of grand stairs approaching the 
center of its western front, in accordance with Mr. Olmsted's plans. 
The grading required to carry out the plan for the eastern portion of 
the grounds has been completed, and the whole of the eastern and most 
of the western portion thereof have been provided with a complete sys- 
tem of road and sub-soil drainage, gas-lighting, and water-suppl3\ The 
J'oads and walks of the eastern grounds, together with the carriage 
court, have been formed and graveled, and the approach-drives to the 
Western grounds formed and partially macadamized. The street-rail- 
^ads north and south of the western grounds have been taken up and 
^•laid outside the limits of the Capitol grounds, and the stables and 
Workshops, formerly situated at the northern, western, and southern 
^Dgles of the western grounds, have been removed. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

INSANE ASYLUM. 

During the year ending June 30, 1875, 912 patients were under treat- 
ment in the Government Hospital for the Insane ; an increase of C3 over 
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tbe number treated the preceding year. Of the former number, 50^ 
were from the Army and Navy, and 705 Tvere males ; 31 were pay 
patients ; 58 died ; and 136 were discharged — 78 as recovered, 48 as im 
proved, and 10 as unimproved ; leaving under treatment at the end o: 
said year 718 patients, of whom 428 were from the Army and Navy 
and 552 were males. During the year 230 persons, of whom 105 wen 
from the Army and Navy, and 179 were males, were admitted to th( 
hospital. The general health of the institution has been good. Thre( 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen persons have been treated in th( 
hospital since it was opened. 

During the last fiscal year the expenditures for support of the hos 
pital, and for the necessary repairs and improvements authorized bj 
Congress at its last session, amounted to $100,325.59. The amount 
received during the same period for board of private patients wej 
817,167.74, and that from the sale of produce 82,408.37. The product* 
of the farm and garden during the year were estimated to be wort! 
$18,292.70, and the live stock, farm and garden implements, &c., belong 
ing to the hospital are valued at $20,189.34. 

The board of visitors submit the following estimates : For support o 
the hospital during the year ending June 30, 1877, 8155,895 ; enlarging 
and improving the gas-works, slaughter-house, laundry, and drainage 
of the building, and for the erection, furnishing, and fitting-up of ai 
enlarged and improved bake-house, $15,000; general repairs and ini 
provements, $10,000; and for the erection of a separate building fo 
female patients, $200,000 ; in all $380,895. 

The board of visitors state that but 563 patients can be proper! , 
accommodated in the present hospital building, whereas on the 30th c 
September last 727 persons were under treatment therein, being 15 
patients in excess of its proper capacity. A careful examination of tli 
reports of the institution during the past ten years shows an averag 
increase in the number of patients treated during that period of ove 
10 per cent, per annum. It is stated by the board that the ordinary aiE 
very serious evils of overcrowding an institution for the insane can u 
longer be wholly avoided, and that the utmost vigilance is necessary f 
prevent distressing accidents and endemic disease. The recommend- 
tion of the board, therefore, seems eminently proper that some steg 
should be taken in the direction of a permanent enlargement of tb 
hospital. After due consideration of the question as to the manner i 
which the institution should be enlarged so as to best subserve tfc 
welfare of its inmates, the board have reached the unanimous concl* 
sion that the best plan for attaining the object desired will be to erec 
a separate building for female patients. Of the number of patieni 
under treatment on the 30th of September last, 561 were males, or onl 
two less than the number that can be properly accommodated thereii 
as above stated. It is apparent, therefore, should the propositio 
to erect a separate building for female patients be favorably acted upo 
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l>:y Congress, that the present building would be fully occupied by male 
patients. 

Many considerations are presented by the board showing the advan- 
tages that will accrue from separating the sexes, and, as it is obvious that 
the rapidly increasing number of i)atients in the hospital renders its 
enlargement necessary at an early day, I regard the recommendations 
of the board as worthy of favorable consideration by Congress. The 
estimated cost of the proposed building for female patients, complete 
' and ready for occupation, is j?395,000; and the sum of $200,000 is now 
asked for, in order that its erection may be commenced at once. 

It is proposed by the board to erect the department for women on tho 
farm of 175 acres lying on the east side of the public road which runs 
through the hospital-grounds, relinquishing the i)resent buildings, sur- 
roanded by 185 acres of land, and having a water-iront for lishing, boat- 
ing, and bathing, to the exclusive use of the men. 

DEAF AND DU3IB ASYLU3I. 

During the year ending June 30, 1875, 102 pupils, 13 of whom were 
females, received tuition in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Of the whole number, 53, representing twenty-one States and 
the District of Columbia, were in the collegiate, and 49 in the primary 
<Iepartment. The receipts of the institution during the year were 
^53,716.42, and the disbursements, $49,724.61, leaving an unexpended 
balance of $3,991.81, of which, however, about $1,900 will be expended 
for coal, contracted for but not delivered, within the year. 

The Baker library, comprising between five and six hundred books, a 
^arge majority of which are devoted exclusively to the subject of deaf- 
^ute instruction, has been secured for the use of the institution, 
•touring the year the appropriation made by Congress at its last session 
^orthe erection and fitting up of buildings has been expended in com- 
pleting two dwelling-houses and in partially erecting the walls of the 
^^llege building. 

The estimates submitted for the next fiscal year are as follows : For 
"^te support of the institution, $48,000; for continuing the erection and 
fitting up of buildings, $50,000 ; for the inclosure, improvement, and 
^are of the grounds of the institution, $10,000 ; and for the necessary 
^^pairs of buildings already completed, $2,000; in all, $110,000. 

freedmen's hospital. 

The annual report of the surgeon in-chief of the Freedmen's Hospital 
ftrnishes some interesting information in relation to the origin of the 
^^stitution. Daring the last fiscal year 480 patients were treated in the 
^pital and asylum; the inmates of the Colored Orphan's Home, over 
^^ety in number, received medicines and attendance whenever neces- 
^ry; 64 out-patients were furnished with subsistence, medical attend- 
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aiice, and clothing; and ^66 dispensary patients were prescribed lor. 
Of the number treated in the hospital and asylum, (480,) 191 were admit- 
ted during the year; 144 were discharged — 114 as cured and 30 relieved ; 
and 71 died; leaviug 265 patients under treatment on the 30th day of 
June, 1875. 

PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL. 

Congress having appropriated the sum of $15,000, or so much there- 
of as may be necessary, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for the "'care, support, and medical treatment 
of 75 transient paupers, medical and surgical patients, in some proper 
medical institution in the city of Washington, or in the District of 
Columbia, under a contract to be formed with such institution,'^ a con- 
tract for this purpose was entered into, on the 5th of June last, with 
the Sister Superior of Providence Hospital, to take effect from and after 
July 1, 1875. On the 30th of June last 117 patients, admitted to the 
hospital under a previous contract, remained under treatment, and 
during the three months next ensuing 137 persons were admitted undec 
the present contract, making a total of 254 patients treated therein 
during the quarter. Of this number, 112 were discharged and 12 died: 
leaving 130 patients in hospital on the 30th ultimo. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

During the last fiscal year 2,696 women received treatment at th« 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, of whom 2,58- 
were received during the year. Of the whole number, 343 were treatec 
in hospital, and 2,353 in the dispensary. Eighteen hundred and ninety* 
one patients were cured, 349 relieved, 28 died, 40 were discharged incurr 
able, and the results of 174 cases are unknown; leaving 214 cases unde 
treatment at the end of the year. Four hundred and four patients wer* 
natives of foreign countries, and 1,076 were residents of the District o- 
Columbia. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year are as follo^YS : For the suppor 
of the institution, over and above the probable amount to be receivec 
from pay-patients, $24,300, and for a new roof to the building $9,500 
a total of $33,800. 

GEOLOGICAL SUEVEY. 

The results of the geological and geographical survey of the Terri- 
tories, conducted during the past season by Messrs. Hayden and Powell, 
under the direction of this Department, will, it is believed, equal in 
interest and importance those of any previous year. In addition to 
the practical kowledge thus obtained of the characteristics and re- 
sources of extensive sections of our territorial domain, the survey has 
performed timely service in making collections of fossils, Indian curiosi- 
ties, prehistoric relics, &c., for a more complete representation of such 
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Ijjects, in connection with the collection now in the Smithsonion Insti- 
ll lation, at the Centennial Exhibition of 187G. 

The survey under F. Y. Hayden continued its labors of the two 
l^receding years in the Territory of Colorado. The field of work 
cil taring the past season was the southern and western portions of said 
TCcrritory, and iucluding a belt, fifteen miles in width, of the north- 
em border of Xew ]\rexico, and the eastern border of Utah. The sur- 
^^Gj was divided into seven parties, four of which were devoted to topo- 
graphical and geological labors, one to primary triangulation, one to 
I>liotographic work, and one to the transportation of supplies. 

The survey of the southern and southwestern portions of Colorado has 
been completed, so as to make six sheets of the physical atlas, designed 
V>^ this Department, leaving unexplored only the northwestern corner 
tiliereof, which can be surveyed by a single party during the coming year. 
Tlie districts explored the past season were not so mountainous as those 
of previous years, but were quite remote from settlements, and in perhaps 
"fclie most inaccessible regions of this continent. The total area surveyed 
^^^as about 30,000 square miles, portions of which were very rugged. 
^Xuch of this area is drained by the Colorado Kiver, and is mainly a 
I>lateau country, cut in every direction by deep gorges or caiions, the 
sides of which show, for geological investigation, admirable sections of 
"tine strata forming the earth's crust. The topography of the district 
Siorveyed was elaborated in detail by the aid of the plane-table. 

The exploration of the remarkable prehistoric ruins of Southern 

Oolorado, glimpses of which were obtained the preceding season, was 

Continued with great success. They were traced down the caiions to the 

Oolorado Eiver in IS^ew Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, and their connec- 

tiion established with the clifl:-cities of the Moquis of the latter Terri- 

"tory. Hundreds of cave-dwellings, of curious architecture and many 

^iiiles from water, were found in the sides of the gorges, and the ruins 

^f extensive towns discovered in the adjacent plains, indicating the 

ft>rmer existence of a people far more numerous and advanced in the 

^Tts of civilization than their supposed descendants of the present day. 

^f these ruins many interesting sketches, plans, and photographs were 

^ade, and a valuable collection of flint weapons, eartheru-ware, and 

^^her specimens was gathered. The materials thus obtained will 

^^able the survey to present an exhaustive report on this interesting 

^•ibject. The photographer of the survey obtained a series of mountain 

^^ws on plates 24 inches long by 20 wide, or larger, by several inches, 

^han any landscape-photographs ever before taken in this country. 

The survey under J. W. Powell continued the labors of the preceding 
y^ar in the Territory of Utah. Nearly ten thousand square miles of 
^Tintry were surveyed during the season just closed. This area is much 
diversified in surface, containing two important ranges of mountains and 
extensive table-lands; the whole drained by the Colorado River and its 

IWbutaries. The field of labor was extended into the western portion of 
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Colorado, for the purpose of connecting its work with that of the survey 
under Dr. F. Y. Hayden ; and, also, into the southern part of Wyoming, 
in order to connect with the work of the survey of the fortieth parallel, 
conducted in past years by Clarence King. For a correct delineation ot 
the topographic features of the country-, a connected plane-table sketch 
was made over the entire area, and, as accessory data, perspective pro- 
file sketches, showing the characteristics of the slopes, and drainage- 
sketches, indicating the meandering of water-courses, the outlines of 
canons and valleys, &c., were taken. 

The whole area surveyed during the season is classified by Mr. Powell 
as follows: Pasture-lands, 50 percent.; timber-lands, 9 per cent.; min- 
eral-lands, 4 per cent.; irrigable lands, less than 1 per cent.; and the 
remainder, over 36 per cent., waste lands. The distribution of these 
lands will be represented, in appropriate colors, on the physical atlas. 
The collections, made during the year, in ethnography, paleontology, 
geology, and lithology were unusually large ; and copies of prehistoric 
etchings discovered on the cafion-walls and rock-escarpments of the 
country, with a large number of photographic views, illustrative of its 
geological and geographical characteristics, were taken. The location 
of numerous dwellings, once occupied by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, will be indicated on the ethnographic map of the survey. Mr. 
Powell reports that he will soon publish a table showing the groups of 
sedimentary strata of the Colorado plateau, based, primarily, on the 
study of its structural geologj', but fuU}^ confirmed by its paleontology. 

NE\Y JAIL. 

The new jail in and for the District of Columbia is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. It appears, from the report of the supervising architect, 
that the progress of the work was somewhat retarded by delay on the 
part of the contractors in furnishing cut stone. He states, however, 
that the work has progressed rapidly during the past six months, and 
that the building will be roofed in and practically finished, ready for 
the reception of prisoners, before the 1st of December next. 

Contracts were awarded during the year ending October 31 last, by 
the board of jail-commissioners, for cut stone, iron- work, roofing-slate, 
heating and ventilating apparatus, plumbing and gas-fitting, kitchen- 
apparatus, sheet-copper work, roofing-paper, plastering, and labor and 
mortar for completion of the building. The supervising architect 
states that, upon the completion of the jail, the several appropriations 
made by Congress for the purpose, amounting to the sum of '$535,548.93, 
will have been expended. He submits the following estimates : For in- 
closing-walls, $45,000; coal-vault, $5,000; guard-house, $6,000; three 
elevators, $8,000; and for continuing the sewer from its present outlet 
to the bank of the Anacostia, $3,000; a total sum of $67,000. This 
sum, if appropriated, when added to former appropriations, would 
make the total cost of the jail $002,548.93. 
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ADDITIONAL ROOM. 

I desire to renew the recommendation made by several of my prede- 
cessors in regard to the urgent need of more room than is now afforded 
for the proper accommodation of the clerical force, and for the better 
care and preservation of the files and records, of the several Bureaus of 
the Department The steady increase in the public business committed 
to my supervision makes this want more pressing with each recurring 
year, and it is becoming a matter of absolute and imperative necessity 
that some means be adopted to meet the needs of the Department in 
this respect. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
The President. 
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and scrip issued for interest, $753,000.96 ; floating debt, mainly notes 
of the company, $683,000 ; total, 831,643,500.96. 

No report of the Atlantic and Pacific Eailroad Company lias been re- 
ceived. 

On the 22d January last a section of IS.Sl miles of the Cairo and Ful- 
ton Eailroad, extending from Fulton to Texarkana, in Arkansas, was 
accepted, as well as 89.75 miles, extending from a point on the Missis- 
sippi Kiver, opposite the mouth of the Ohio River, to the boundary-line 
between Missouri and Arkansas. This road is now completed. 

On the 16th June Uist another section (twenty miles) of the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Railroad was accepted, making one hundred and twenty 
miles completed and accepted. 

Texas and Pacific Railway stock to the amount of $50,000,000 is au- 
thorized by law, of which $1,600,000 has been issued. Its Indebtedness is 
as follows: Capital stock issued, $1,000,0005 6 per cent, gold construction- 
bonds issued, 810,093,000 ; 7 per cent, currency land-grant bonds issued, 
$9,252,000. Debt of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company to the State of 
Texas, assumed by the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, $200,885,905 
floating debt, $333,200.36 ; entire indebtedness, $21,479,086.26. The re- 
ceipts of the company for the year ending 30th June, 1875, were from pas- 
sengers, $323,681.51 ; freight, $741,791.87 ; express service, $11,407.92; 
mail, $29,749.23; telegraph, $7,073.70; rentals, $71,134.04; miscella- 
neous, $2,243.10 ; total, $1,360,962.71. The expenses for the same perioci 
were, for conducting transportation, $239,719.96; motive-power 
$204,975.23 ; maintenance of way, $224,571.53 ; maintenance of carft 
$79,253.04; general expense, $14,369.61; total, $792,889.37; leaving 
net earnings, $568,073.34. There are three hundred and twenty-sis 
miles of this road in operation, six miles thereof having been completer 
since last report ; one hundred miles are graded, bridged and tiedi 
ready for the iron. On the 9th August last, you accepted those pom 
tions of this road extending from Marshall to the boundary line divi(3 
Ing Texas and Louisiana, from Marshall to Texarkana, Ark., and fror: 
Sherman to Brookston, Tex. ; the act of 22d June, 1874, (18 Stat., 197" : 
having declared said portions to " be deemed and taken to be a part^ 
the said Texas and Pacific Railway, and shall hereafter be subject fc 
all the provisions and limitations of the act of Congress incorporatiiB 
said company, and of the supplements thereto.'' The company's assent 
are as follows : Three hundred and twenty-six miles of constracted ai»." 
equipped road ; one hundred miles of partly constructed and equipp©^ 
road ; three hundred and fifty miles of telegraph line, $21,319,228.2* 
bills and accounts receivable, $64,284.72; cash on hand, $12,411.66, 
material on hand, 883,161.64 ; total, $21,479,086.26. 

Denver Pacific Railroad stock to the amount of $4,000,000 has been 
authorized by law, subscribed and paid in. Moneys received for trans- 
portation of passengers for the yearending30th June, 1875, $193,481.26; 
for freight, $134,329.90; miscellaneous earnings, $5,084.50; total, 
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S332,895.G6. Expenses for the above year $122,675 ; leaving net earn- 
ings $210,220.06. Cost and equipment of road, 86,493,800. The in- 
del)tedness of the company to that date was 82,512,830.05. 

CAPITOL. 

The Architect reports that the Library of Congress and the Law Li- 
brary have been supplied with a large amount of shelving; additional 
rooms in the central building have been fitted up for use as committee- 
rooms; the steam-boilers of the Senate wing have been thoroughly 
repaired ; and that the whole building has been kept in good repair. 
The fire-engine house and the stables for the use of the mail-wagons of 
the Senate have been completed. Pursuant to the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved June 23, 1874, the Architect prepared plans for a 
building to be erected for the Women's Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia. A contract having been made for its construc- 
tion, involving a sum Avithin the limit prescribed in the act, the Archi- 
tect reports that the |;)uilding is now in course of erection, and will be 
ready for occupancy during the coming winter. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

The Architect refers to the report of Fred. Law Olmsted for details 
of the improvements made during the year in the Capitol grounds. In 
order that the surroundings of, and approaches to, the building miay be 
finished in a manner commensurate with its grand proportions, the 
Architect recommends that due provision be made by Congress for 
changing the present rustic terraces, by widening them and facing them 
^ith a wall, and for the construction of grand stairs approaching the 
center of its western front, in accordance with Mr. Olmsted's plans. 
The grading required to carry out the plan for the eastern portion of 
the grounds has been completed, and the whole of the eastern and most 
of the western portion thereof have been provided with a complete sys- 
; t«m of road and sub-soil drainage, gas-lighting, and water-supply. The 
I ^oads and walks of the eastern grounds, together with the carriage 
^Qrt, have been formed and graveled, and the approach-drives to the 
Western grounds formed and partially macadamized. The street-rail- 
I'oads north and south of the western grounds have been taken up and 
^•laid outside the limits of the Capitol grounds, and the stables and 
Workshops, formerly situated at the northern, western, and southern 
^JJgles of the western grounds, have been removed. 

BEXEYOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

INSANE ASYLUM. 

Daring the year ending June 30, 1875, 912 patients were under treat- 
nient in the Government Hospital for the Insane j an increase of G3 over 
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tbe number treated the precediDg year. Of the former number, 508 
were from the Army and Xavy, and 705 were males ; 31 were pay- 
patients; oS died ; and 130 were discharged — 78 as recovered, 48 as im- 
proved, and 10 as unimproved : leaving under treatment at the end of 
said year 718 patients, of whom 428 were from the Army and isavy, 
and 552 were males. During the year 230 persons, of whom 105 were 
from the Army and Xavy, and 17U were males, were admitted to the 
hospital. The general health of the institution has been good. Three 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen persons have been treated in the 
hospital since it was opened. 

During the last fiscal year the expenditures for support of the hos- 
pital, and for the necessary repairs and improvements authorized by 
Congress at its last session, amounted to 8100,325.59. The amount 
received during the same period for board of private patients was 
817,107.74, and that from the sale of produce 82,408.37. The products 
of the farm and garden during the year were estimated to be worth 
$18,292.70, and the live stock, farm and garden implements, iScc, belong- 
ing to the hospital are valued at 820,189.34. 

The board of visitors submit the following estimates : For support oF 
the hospital during the year ending June 30, 1877, 8155,895 ; enlarging- 
and improving the gas-works, slaughter-house, laundry, and drainage 
of the building, and for the erection, furnishing, and fitting-up of ai^ 
enlarged and improved bake-house, 815,000 ; general repairs and im- 
provements, $10,000; and for the erection of a separate building for" 
female patients, 8200,000 ; in all 8380,895. 

The board of visitors state that but 563 patients can be properly 
accommodated in the present hospital building, whereas on the 30fch of 
September last 727 persons were under treatment therein, being 16J: 
patients in excess of its proper capacity. A careful examination of tbe 
reports of the institution during the past ten years shows an average 
increase in the number of patients treated during that period of over 
10 per cent, per annum. It is stated by the board that the ordinary and 
very serious evils of overcrowding an institution for the insane can no 
longer be wholly avoided, and that the utmost vigilance is necessary to 
prevent distressing accidents and endemic disease. The recommeoda- 
tion of the board, therefore, seems eminently proper that some steps 
should be taken in the direction of a permanent enlargement of the 
hospital. After due consideration of the question as to the manner in 
which the institution should be enlarged so as to best subserve the 
welfare of its inmates, the board have reached the unanimous condn- 
sion that the best plan for attaining the objecfc desired will be to erect 
a separate building for female patients. Of the number of patients 
under treatment on the 30th of September last, 501 were males, or only 
two less than the number that can be properly accommodated therein, 
as above stated. It is apparent, therefore, should the proposition 
to erect a separate building for female patients be favorably acted apon 
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\^y CoDgress, that the present building would be fully occupied by male 
pa.tieDts. 

Many considerations are presented by the board showing the advan- 
tages that will accrue from separating the sexes, and, as it is obvious that 
tli 6 rapidly increasing number of i>atients in the hospital renders its 
enlargement necessary at an early day, I regard the recommendations 
of the board as worthy of favorable consideration by Congress. The 
estimated cost of the proposed building for female patients, complete 
and ready for occupation, is 830r),000; and the sum of 8200,000 is now 
asted for, in order that its erection may be commenced at once. 

It is proposed by the board to erect the department for women on the 
farm of 175 acres lying on the east side of the public road which runs 
through the hospital- grounds, relinquishing the present buildings, sur- 
roanded by 185 acres of land, and having a water-front for Ushing, boat- 
ing, and bathing, to the exclusive use of the men. 

DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

During the year ending June 30, 1875, 102 pupils, 13 of whom were 
females, received tuition in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dnmb. Of the whole number, 53, representing twenty-one States and 
the District of Columbia, were in the collegiate, and 40 in the primary 
department. The receipts of the institution during the year were 
$53,716.42, and the disbursements, $40,724.61, leaving an unexpended 
balance of $3,091.81, of which, however, about $1,000 will be expended 
for coal, contracted for but not delivered, within the year. 

The Baker library, comprising between five and six hundred books, a 
large majority of which are devoted exclusively to the subject of deaf- 
mate instruction, has been secured for the use of the institution. 
During the year the appropriation made by Congress at its last session 
for the erection and fitting up of buildings has been expended in com- 
pleting two dwelling-houses and in partially erecting the walls of the 
college building. 

The estimates submitted for the next fiscal year are as follows : For 
the support of the institution, $48,000 ; for continuing the erection and 
fitting up of buildings, $50,000 5 for the inclosure, improvement, and 
care of the grounds of the institution, $10,000 5 and for the necessary 
repairs of buildings already completed, $2,000 ; in all, $110,000. 

freedmen's hospital. 

The annual report of the surgeon in-chief of the Freedmen's Hospital 
furnishes some interesting information in relation to the origin of the 
institution. During the last fiscal year 480 patients were treated in the 
hospital and asylum 5 the inmates of the Colored Orphan's Home, over 
ninety in number, received medicines and attendance whenever neces- 
sary; 64 out-patients were furnished with subsistence, medical attend- 
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that an appropriation be made, to be distributed as additional com- 
pensation to those having in charge tlie most important and difficult 
agencies. 

!N"o matter what particular policy may be pursued in regard to the 
Indian, I believe that the one feature of educating him and making 
him self-supporting, or as nearly- so as possible, must always be steadily 
adhered to. The alternative cannot fail to be gradual extinction of the 
race. If he is to bo taught, the success must depend upon the teacher, 
and the best material attainable should be secured, and paid accordingly. 
The sooner he is taught to provide for his own support, the earlier the 
Government will be relieved therefrom. 

With the exception of the troubles in Dakota, with the hostile Sioux, 
we may say that, practically, all of the Indians are upon reservations 
entirely under the control of the Department, and making commend- 
able improvement. It is believed that by spring the trouble in Dakota 
will be ended and all liability of Indian wars in the future removed. 

Trouble with the non-treaty Indians, consisting principally of rene- 
gades from various tribes under the leadership of Sitting Bull, had 
been foreseen for a long time, and the services of the Army were finally 
invoked to put a stop to the pillaging and outrages perpetrated by them 
upon the white settlers and friendly Indians in their vicinity. 

Reports had been received showing that 60 white men had been killed 
a nd half a million dollars' worth of property destroyed by them, and 
their depredations had become simply unbearable. 

The unchecked course of this band was one of the greatest draw- 
backs to the success of our agents among the remaining Sioux and other 
bands in Dakota and Montana, and it became necessary to turn them 
over to the War Department to be brought in upon the reservations. 
This is being rapidly done, and, but for the disastrous and sad fate of 
General Custer and his brave command, would have been consum- 
mated, in all probability, with slight loss to our forces. The similar 
trouble with bands in the Southwest, a few years since, was successfully 
removed, and to-day the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches are fully 
under control, and realize their better condition sufficiently to make it 
entirely improbable that any future difficulty will arise which cannot 
readily be disposed of by our civil officers. 

To what extent the difficulties in the North were increased by the 
tardy passage by Congress of the annual appropriations, and the con- 
sequent dissatisfaction and suspicion of many of those Indians, before 
friendly, inducing them to join the hostiles, it would be difficult to 
determine, but that the effect was to materially strengthen Sitting 
Bull's band is undoubtedly true. 

The Indian Bureau deserves great credit for its efforts to prevent dis- 
satisfaction and discontent among the Indians at the reservations, and 
did all that could be done to prevent the recent troubles. It may be 
hoped that the results of the visit of the present commission to the Bed 
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Oload aad Spotted Tail agencies and the agencies on the Missouri River 
will aid most materially in solving the Sioux problem. They have cer- 
tainly secured the removal of the Sioux in !N"orthern Nebraska to either 
the Indian Territory or the Missouri River, with full relinquishment of 
any claiyis to the Black Hills or rights in Montana, and the establish- 
ment of roads across t>he reduced reservation from the ^Missouri River to 
the Black Hills. The northern line of the reservation is to be changed 
from the forty-sixth parallel, which is a boundary-line unintelligible to the 
Indian, to the natural boundary of the South Fork of and main Gannon 
Ball River. The commission will not complete its labor and make a re- 
port for some time to come ; but when their report is received, it will be 
transmitted to you, with such further views upon the Sioux question as 
may be suggested thereby. 

I desire to express my warm appreciation of the hearty co-operation 
of the War Department and its aid and assistance at the various Sioux 
and other agencies in Dakota, at all of which quiet and order have been 
maintained. 

For the general government of the Indians the Commissioner recom- 
mends three principles of policy', which he supports by able and con- 
vincing arguments and in which I most heartily concur : The concen- 
tration of all the Indians upon a few reservations, acceptance by them 
of lands in severalty, and the extension over them of the United States 
law and jurisdiction of United States courts, and consequent dissolution 
of tribal organization. 

For several years the number of agencies has been decreased, as it 
has been found that their occupants could bo removed and consolidated 
with other tribes upon one reserve or could be settled in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Within the last four years one superintendency and twenty-two 
agencies have been abolished, with a corresponding reduction of agents 
and emplo}6s, and an annual saving in salaries and wages amounting 
to over $60,000. 

As a matter of economy, the greatest saving could be made by unit- 
ing all the Indiana upon a few reservations ; the fewer the better. A 
much less number of employes would be required at correspondingly 
less expense, but a greater saving would result from the reduction of 
transportation. Many of the agencies are almost inaccessible during 
certain months of the year for the purpose of reaching them with pro- 
visions, and it can only be done at very great expense. To reach some 
few of them the transportation equals, if not exceeds, the first cost of the 
provisions. 

Were there but five or six large reservations, easy of accgss, the an- 
Ji^al saving in transportation alone would be over $100,000. 

The good example of those successfully started in agricultural 
Pursaits stimulates the desire of the more ignorant who may be 
brought upon the same reserve. Teaching is rendered far easier 
and more successful. Good results have invariably attended the 
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concentration of Indians friendly to each other, and while the plan 
is not free from difficulty, and may take a long time before all 
can be brought together in the Indian Territory or upon some three or 
four large reserves, yet it has been demonstrated that every step taken 
in that direction is beneficial, and I do not doubt the feasibility of the 
plan. If, as the Commissioner recommends, the President were author- 
ized by law to remove, whenever in his judgment it might be deemed 
practicable, any tribe or band, or a portion of a tribe or band, to the In- 
dian Territory, or to either of two prominent reservations — and he names 
the White Earth in Minnesota and the Yakama in the southern part of 
Washington Territory — and suitable appropriation placed at his disposal 
to enable him to do so, there is no doubt that the success of such re- 
movals would be apparent within the next two or three years. Many 
of the present reservations are entirely unfit for cultivation, and the dis- 
appearance of game, which is rapidly growing scarce, leaves their occu- 
pants solely dependent upon the care of the Government for their sup- 
port; and this condition cannot be improved till they are located upon 
soil suitable for agriculture and stock-raising. 

Some few of the reservations located on mineral lands are or will be 
subject to the same conditions with which we have lately had to contend 
in the case of the Black Hills. In the past the inevitable result of the 
discovery of rich mineral deposits has been the possession by the miners 
of the locality in which it is found. If upon Indian ground, great 
trouble must ensue unless the Indians are powerless to resist the 
aggression and protect their rights, which in any event are lost sight of. 

Briefly, the arguments are all in favor of the consolidation ; expensive 
agencies would be abolished, the Indians themselves can be more easily 
watched over and controlled, evil-designing men be the better kept 
away from them, and illicit trade and barter in arms, ammunition, and 
whisky prevented; goods could be supplied at a great saving; the 
military service relieved ; the Indians better taught, and friendly rivalry 
established among them, those most civilized hastening the progress of 
those below them, and most of the land now occupied as reserves, 
reverting to the General Government, would be open to entry and sale. 

As soon as the Indian is taught to toil for his daily bread and realize 
the sense of proprietorship in the results of his labor, it cannot but be 
further to his advantage to be able to appreciate that his labor is 
expended upon his individual possessions and for his personal benefit. As 
long as the land is cultivated and the products owned in common, the 
homely truth that what is every man's business is no one's, will gener- 
ally prevadl, and the agent with his employes do the most of the farm- 
ing. The Indian must be made to see the practical advantage to himself 
of his work, and feel that he reaps the full benefit of it. Everything 
should teach him that he has a home, not only in common with his tribe, 
but a hearth-stone of his own around which he can gather his family, 
and in its possession be entirely secure and independent. 
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The Commissioner's recommendations for the allotments of lands to 
Indians in severalty — such allotments to be inalienable for a term of 
years — must ultimately be adopted, and I warmly favor its considera- 
tion. 

In my annual report last year I took occasion to quote from the report 
of the commission appointed during that year to visit the Eed Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies, in regard to the urgent necessity of laws for 
the protection and punishment of Indians. In previous reports of the 
Department the same subject has been repeatedly alluded to, and the 
absence of any proper means for the administration of justice over 
Indian Territory presented. The present law is entirely inadequate to 
punish an Indian for a crime committed against another, either without 
the limits of his reservation or upon it. The only punishment which 
can be inflicted upon a white man for a crime against an Indian is to 
force him off the reservation. This immunity for crime is most unfor- 
tunate, and loudly calls for correction. Were the jurisdiction of the 
United States courts extended over the reservations, and the Indian 
taught that he must suffer the same penalty for his crime as a white 
man, and at the same time be protected in like manner, the labors of 
the Department would be made much easier. 

A few years ago the first thing considered necessary of accomplish- 
ment was to gain oversight and control of the Indians by inducing them 
to give up their roving habits and gather them upon a reservation, 
w^here, by feeding them and rendering unnecessary a ceaseless chase for 
game, an opportunity could be obtained of watching and teaching them. 
This has practically been accomplished. 

The next important thing was to teach them the way to cultivate and 
produce their own food, and so be able to supply their own wants when 
restricted to a limited territory, and educate in them a taste for such 
pursuits and a relinquishment of the natural desire to roam. This is 
being accomplished, and we have every reason to be satisfied with the 
progress attained. 

To concentrate them and induce them to cultivate each for himself an 
individual farm, belonging wholly and completely to himself, is the next 
great step to be taken 5 but how can we expect the Indian himself to 
succeed if we do not surround him with the protection and guarantee of 
law! If it is so essentially required for the punishment and restraint 
of the bad, it is still more for the protection of the well-inclined. 

Though the plan of uniting all the Indians upon a few reservations 
Q-nd allowing them lands in severalty may meet opposition, and must 
^^essarily, if favorably considered, be a work of time, yet the enact- 
^^ent of suitable laws for the government of Indians should be delayed 
lio longer. I beg that you will call this especially to the attention of 
Congress. 

The necessity of devising some simple and satisfactory form of gov- 
ernment for the Indian Territory is yearly growing more urgent, and 
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must, ere long, be met. At present the eastern and richest portion ^ 
agriculturally, is occupied by the Cherokees, Choctaws, Ghickasaws^ 
Creeks, and Seminoles, numbering something over 65,000 souls, with a 
total of 20,784,890 acres, or an average of 375 acres for each man, 
woman, and child among them. So long as this greatly disproportion- 
ate allowance of land to the individual continues, the greater portion of 
it must lie idle and unproductive and be the object of desire to the 
white settler. The easiest way to secure that Territory to its present 
occupants and protect it from the encroachments of white settlement, 
is to people it by other Indians, and, giving them all in severalty suffi- 
cient land for each to cultivate and take care of, prohibit any transfer 
to a white man, and only from one Indian to another under great re- 
striction. There is no doubt but the portion of the Territory lying be- 
tween the 08th meridian and its eastern boundary is sufi&ciently large 
for the occupation of all the Indians that can be removed there. Were 
it possible to get them all there there would be an average of 75 acres 
for each of the 275,000 Indian men, women, and children in the country. 
Within those limits is embraced a section of territory about the size 
of the State of Ohio, unexcelled in fertility of soil, and a climate unsur- 
passed in the United States. By requiring its present occupants to 
accept liberal allotments in severalty their further claims may be adjust- 
ed by awarding proper compensation for the land they do not need and 
cannot occupy; and while no injustice to those Indians now there should 
be permitted, I believe such allotments and purchase of the remaining 
lands would subserve their best and truest interests. 

The sooner the idea of considering and treating the various tribes in 
the Indian Territory as possessing a sort of independent power and 
nationality is done away with, the earlier will we reach some practical 
solution of the embarrassments which now surround the question of 
their government. The most of these people have made great advance- 
ment in civilization, and many are fit to embrace the full advantages of 
citizenship. They are under the care of the Government as much as any 
other portion of its people, and it is as responsible and in some respects 
more responsible for their welfare. There is no reason why the laws 
and jurisdiction of the courts should not be extended over them and 
they be treated the same as any other like portion of our population, 
and some form of territorial government devised which shall secure for 
them, as guaranteed, the exclusive occupancy of their territory by In- 
dians, and, while protecting them from the encroachments of the whites, 
provide the necessar^^ means for the protection and government of them- 
selves. 

Among the general recommendations of the Commissioner, I beg to 
call your attention to that for a further appropriation for the removal to, 
and establishment in the Indian Territory of the Poncas. Congress ap- 
propriated $25,000 for this purpose at its last session, which is not suffi- 
cient for their removal, and the purchase from other tribes of the land 
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upon which to locate them. The early settlement of this tribe in the 
Indian Territory is desirable. 

Legislation by Congress is recommended authorizing the allotment to 
the La Pointe band of Chippewa Indians of some twenty-two sections of 
land known as the Ked Cliff reservation, in order to carry oat the terms 
of the treaty made with them September 30, 1854. 

A large portion of the Quapaws are living with the Osages in the 
Indian Territory and are desirous of consolidating with them. Their 
lands are desirable for the Poncas, of whose removal to the Territory 
I have spoken, and authority is asked to negotiate the sale of this reser- 
vation to the Poncas and the settlement of all the (Juapaws with the 
Osages. 

Stringent legislation is required to prohibit the sale of liquor to Indians 
off of their reservations, and it is recom mended that it be made a penal 
offense to sell liquor to an Indian any where. 

I would call attention to the claim of the Sioux for $25,000, for which 
they accepted the pledge of the Secreta ry of the Interior at the time of 
their visit here in May, 1875, that should they consent to the cession of 
their right to hunt in iTebraska, and such rights as they possessed in 
l^ebraska south of the divide of the Niobrara Eiver, which by the 
treaty of 1868 was to remain Indian territory, he would urge that such 
an appropriation be made for them. This pledge was looked upon by 
them as equivalent to a promise of the money, and the failure last session 
to provide it has been a source of embarrassment to the commission 
now engaged in securing the moving of portions of the Sioux to the 
Indian Territory. It has been regarded by the Indians as a breach of 
faith. The Commissioner recommends the favorable consideration of 
tbis claim. 

loan report that the lands of the Eastern Cherokees of !N"orth Carolina, 
lately in litigation, have been secured to them, and they are now in a 
condition of comparative independence. It has been attempted to erect 
a quasi-tribal organization there, which is not only unnecessary but 
mischievous, and I recommend legislation dissolving any tribal organi- 
zation and providing for a division of the land. 

I have also to repo rt the successful removal to the San Carlos reserve 
of the Apaches from the Chiricahua reservation, and its abolishment. 
5^he close proximity of these Indians to the Mexican border gave oppor- 
tnnity for frequent excursions into Sonora, and was a ceaseless source 
of trouble. The extremely broken, mountainous character of the country 
rendered it impossible to follow and punish these marauding parties; 
and,as the Indians had not been disarmed, and could so readily elude any 
force sent to compel their removal, the Indian Department may be con- 
gratulated upon its successful accomplishment. 

The removal of the Pawnees from Kansas to the Indian Territory has 
Wn completed, and this tribe is now upon a valuable reservation ceded 
by the Cherokees. Three hundred and fifty acres have been put under 
<5nltivation, 28 buildings have been erected, and two schools established.. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the act of April 10, 1876, apprais- 
ers have been appointed to appraise the land belonging to the Pawnees 
in Kansas which they have vacated. 

The report of the present condition of the Oheyennes and Arapahoes, 
and the Kiowas and Comanches, who, so lately as last year, were dis- 
mounted and disarmed, and who were at that time classed as equally 
intractable and violent as the Sioux, is remarkable for the progress it 
shows they have made in peaceful pursuits and the desire evinced for 
the education of their children. So great is this desire that, had we 
greater facilities for taking care of and teaching them, a much larger 
number of children could be gathered in the schools. 

I have lately named a commission, consisting of three civilians and two 
Army officers, to examine certain questions of disagreement between the 
Nez Perc6 Indians, in Idaho, and the settlers in their neighborhood, and 
also to report upon the subject of reducing the number of reservations 
in Oregon and Washington and Idaho Territories. Sufficient time has 
not elapsed to receive any report of their action. 

The Osages, numbering some 3,000, are in a condition of great desti- 
tution. They have been great sufferers by a flood which carried away 
their fences and the greater part of their crops. They have been in the 
habit of supplying their wants in great part from the chase of the 
buffalo ; but during the last season this has been a failure. They havft 
abundant funds in the hands of the Government to supply all their 
requirements in the way of food, clothing, and necessary farming-imple- 
ments, and ask that in their most pressing need they be allowed to uso 
it. The time of payment by the settlers upon their lands in Kansas was 
extended by the Government, or the interest would now supply their 
wants. respectfully recommend that you urge upon Congress its early" 
consideration of this matter at its coming session. 

In accordance with the requirements of the act of June 10, 187^^ 
within the time prescribed, all stocks, bonds, and other securities held 
in trust for Indian tribes were transferred to the custody of the Treas- 
urer of the United States. In this connection I would renew my recont— 
meudation that as such bonds and stocks mature and are paid, insteact 
of being required to re-invest in new bonds, which have to be purchase!^ 
at a premium, thus reducing the principal, the money be allowed to r^^ 
main in the Treasury and the Government pay thereon a just and equitJU^ 

ble rate of interest. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

During the year ending June 30, 1876, public lands were disposed o: 
as follows : 

Acres. 

Cash sales 640,691.8^ 

Military-warrant locations 137,640.0^^ 

Homestead entries r S, 875,909.6^ 

Timber culture entries 607,964.8^ 

Agricultural-college-scrip locations 2,380.0^ 
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Approved to States as swamps 1,008,005.52 

Certified to railroads 1,001,778.34 

Certified for agricultural colleges 42,000.09 

Certified for common schools 127,036. 15 

Certified for universities 4,460.44 

Certified for public buildings 3, 118.84 

Approved to States for internal improvements 52, 331. 56 

Sioux half-breed-scrip locations 1, 568. 74 

Chippewa half-breed-scrip locations 19,480.27 

Total 6,524,326.36 

a quantity less by 545,944.93 acres than that disposed of the preceding 
year. 

The cash receipts were $1,747,215.85 ; a sum less by $32,400.42 than 
that received the previous year. 

During the year 21,806,517.25 acres were surveyed, making, with the 
quantity previously surveyed, 702,050,611.47 acres, and leaving yet to 
be surveyed 1,132,665,244.53 acres. 

The quantity of land taken up under the homestead and timber-cul- 
ture acts is 661,966.68 acres greater than that reported last year. As 
these entries are generally by actual settlers, the increase is at once 
gratifying and encouraging. 

The Commissioner, in his report, ably discusses various questions 
relating to subjects placed by law under his control. I would especially 
commend to the consideration of Congress his views, which were those 
of his immediate predecessor, as to the disposal of lands west of the 
one hundredth meridian of longitude ; of pine and other timber lands ; 
as to the consolidation of the pre-emption and homestead laws ; the 
correction of errors in the Revised Statu es; the publication of maps ; 
the furnishing his ofl&ce with a law library; as to the land oiB&ces at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and Springfield, 111. ; the Osage 
<ie(led lands ; and the clerical force in his office. 

EAILWAYS. 

The facts and figures herein set forth are compiled from the annual 
reports of the companies. 

Stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to the amount of 
^36,783,000 has been subscribed, of which $36,762,300 has been paid. 
The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1876, were, from transporta- 
tion of passengers, $4,201,807.89 ; of freight, $6,923,614.85 ; and from 
Diiscellaneous sources, $988,567.95 ; total, $12,113,990.69. These figures 
include ^' the amounts earned from, but withheld by, the United States, 
for transportation of its passengers, freight, and mails." The expense 
^^ operating the road for the year was $5,447,819.27, leaving net earnings 
^6,666,171.42. The cost of the road has beftn $ 114,465,652. The Omaha 
tedge cost $2,866,463.72. The total bonded indebtedness of the com- 
Pany is $79,072,312, of which $27,236,512 is due to the United States. 
'The amount of stock subscribed in the Central Pacific Railroad Com 
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piiUY of California is >«f)2,0()S,S3v), of wbit'li *. "5 4,2 73,500 has been paid* 
The receipts for tlie rear ending June *»(>, 1S70, from transportation of 
passengers were s.">,44S.7(;(>.(»4, and of freight, 89,1C1,(>31.15; total, 
.^14,010, 400. 19. The o[>erar,ing ex])enses of the road for the year were 
SO.SSO.lUili.oS. leaving net earnings to the aniontit of 87,720,454.01. At 
the elnse of said year the indebtedness of the company amounted to 
SS0,Of;Lr>OS.43, of which >'27,sr>r>j;S0 is due to the United States. This 
comi)any embraces, by consolidation, (besides the original Central 
Paciii'/ Goiiinany,) the AVesiern Pacific, the California and Oregon, the 
San Francisc(>, Oakhind and AlamL^.da. and the San Joaquin Valley 
Companies. 

Stock of th? Central L>ra:i'jh Union Pacific Railroad Company to the 
amount of >«l,00i),000 has been subMcribel, of which $980,000 has been 
paid. The receipts for the year ending June 30, lS7o, were, from trans- 
portation of 1 passengers, js.'>4,04(».2S, and of freight, 879,467.84; total, 
8114.414.12. The amount exi>ended in said year for running expenses 
and repairs was 8131,300.07. The road and fixtures have cost 83,703,700. 
Tlie company's indebtedness, in addition to the Government loan, and 
first mortgage of $1,000.(H)0 and interest unpaid, is $148,739.94. 

The amount of stock of the Kansas Pacific liailroad Company allowed 
by law is 810,000,000. Of this ^9,992,500 has been subscribed, and 
$9,080,950 paid. The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1876, were, 
from transportation of passengers, ^ 1,080,199.70 ; of freight, $2,120,009.17; 
miscellaneous, 829,945.07; total, 83,235,154.54. Total exj)enses of the 
year, 81,827,980.40; leaving net earnings, 81,407,174.14. The funded 
debt of the company is 827,247,100, of which 80,303,000 is due to the 
United States. There are other liabilities to the amount of $3,554,525.13, 
making the entire debt of the com])any 830,801,025.13. 

Stock of the Sioux City and Pacific Eailroad Company to the amount 
of 84,478,500 has been subscribed, of which 81,791,400 has been paid- 
The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1870, from transportation of 
passengers, were 880,779.39; of freight, 8200,987.30; from express, 
82,057.83, and froai miscellaneous sources, 88,004.02 ; total, $292,489.14. 
The expenses of the road and fixtures during said year were $264,194.83^ 
leaving net earnings 828,294.31. The bonded indebtedness of the com- 
pany is 83,250,320, of which $1,028,320 is due to the United States. 
The floating debt is $70,395.78. 

Stock of the Southern Pacific liailroad Company of California to the 
amount of 828,585,300 has been subscribed, of which $27,227,200 has 
been i^aid. The amount received from transportation of passengers in 
the year ending June 30,1870, was 8949,945.42; of freight, $1,186,073.30; 
total, 82,136,618.72. The expenses of the road and fixtures for said 
year were $1,140,329.03, leaving net earnings $990,289.09. The bonded 
indebtedness of the company is $19,984,000. 

On the IGth June last you accepted the seventh section (of 20 miles 
each) of the main line of this road, and, on the 21st July last, the third 
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section (of 50 miles eacb) of its brauch Hue, authorized by the tweuty- 
tbird section of the act of March 3, 1871. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has been re-organized, and 
provision made for the conversion of the outstanding bonds of the com- 
pany into "preferred stock,^ and of its stock into "common stock." 
Up to June 30, 1870, of preferred stock there had been issued to 
bondholders, who had surrendered their bonds for conversion, 333,459 
shares, of $100 each, and scrip for fractions of shares amounting to 
8198,234. Ko "common stock" has yet been issued. 

The amount received from transportation of passengers for the year 
ending June 30, 1876, was $193,923.77; of freight, $424,001,96 5 from 
miscellaneous sources, $75,946.46 ; total, $693,932.19. The operating 
exi>enses for the year were $491,869.88 ; leaving net earnings, $202,062.31. 
The company reports itself free from debt, both bond and floating. 
Stock of the Atlantic and Pacific Eailroad Company to the amount 
I of $19,760,300 has been subscribed and paid. The receipts from trans- 
portation of passengers for the year ending June 30, 1876, were 
*338,G74.06; of freight, $1,006,506.32; total, $1,345,180.38. 

The operating expenses for said year were $719,614.52, leaving net 
earnings $625,565.86. The entire cost of the road and fixtures has been 
837,308,789.64. The total indebtedness of the company is $17,348,400. 
On the 9th February last you accepted twenty miles of the road con- 
structed by the California and Oregon Railroad Company, (now by con- 
solidation part of the Central Paxiific Railroad Company of California,) 
extending from near Vina to near Red Bluff, Cal. 

On the 23d June last I accepted a section of the Oregon Central Rail- 
road, extending from the 20th mile-post to the Yamhill River, a distance 
of27i miles. 

Stock of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company to the amount of 
850,000,000 is authorized by law, of which $6,073,000 has been issued. 
The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1876, were, from transporta- 
tion of i)assengers, $402,518.65 ; of freight, $1,137,900.17 ; from ex- 
press service, $12,592.99; mail, $30,794.74; telegraph, $8,491.11 ; total, 
^1,595,156.10. The expenses for said year were, for conducting trans- 
portation, $308,011.33; motive-power, $231,015.18; maintenance of 
^ay, $219,085.65 ; maintenance of cars, $91,259.11; general expenses, 
*15,323.17; total, $894,694.44; leaving net earnings, $700,461.66. The 
entire mdebtedness of the company is $18,127,427.81. 

Denver Pacific Railroad stock to the amount of $4,000,000 has been 
^obscribed and paid, being the total amount authorized by law. The 
'^ipts for the year ending June 30, 1876, were, from transportation of 
passengers, $167,812.78; of freight, $139,343.98; miscellaneous earn- 
ings, 86,392.99; total, $313,549.75. Expenses for said year were 
^129,848.87, leaving net earnings, $183,700.88. The cost of construc- 
tion and equipment of the road has been $6,495,350. The indebtedness 
of the company is $2,524,091.73. 
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PATENT-OFFICE. 

The work of the Patent-Office shows a gratifying increase in receipts 
and a decrease in expenditures, with a slight increase in the amount of 
labor performed. 

From October 1, 1875, to September 30, 1876, the total receipts from 
all sources were 8787,586.75, an increase over the previous year of 
$55,300.88. During the same period the expenditures were $661,637.76, 
or $47,236.59 less than those for the previous year. The number of ap- 
plications for patents was 22,408, an increase over the former year of 
919. The number of patents issued, including re-issues and designs, was 
15,911, an increase over former year of 1,681. During the year two 
applications were tiled for the extension of patents, and two were ex 
tended ; 2,943 caveats were filed ; 3,613 patents were allowed but not 
issued because of failure to pay the final fee ; 1,037 applications were 
received for registration of trade-marks, and 1,029 trade-marks were 
registered 5 644 applications were filed for registering of labels, and 499 
labels were registered. 

The work performed by the Patent-Office is highly satisfactory, and 
is due largely to the excellent clerical force employed, and to the fidehty 
of those officials charged with the supervision of its responsible duties. 

As the Commissioner of Patents is required to make an annual report 
to Congress of the operations of his office, the brief abstract of the work 
of the year as above presented is deemed sufficient in this connection 
to show the condition of this important branch of the service. 

PENSIONS. 

The pension-roll has been diminished during the year by a greater 
number than during any year since 1873, when the maximum was 
reached ; the number of pensioners on the 30th of June, 1875, being 2,684 
more than at the close of the last fiscal year. The number of invalid 
pensioners on the 30th of June, 1876, was greater by 2,919 than at the 
close of the same month in the x)receding year, while the roll of widows, 
dependent relatives, and survivors and widows of those who served in 
the war of 1812, contained 5,603 names less than it did on the 30th of 
June, 1875. In consequence of the large number of minors' pensions 
that will expire, and from other causes, it is anticipated that during the 
present year a still greater diminution will occur in this class of pen- 
sioners, while, on the other hand, it is reasonable to expect that the num- 
ber of invalid claims allowed will exceed the number disposed of dur- 
ing any year since 1871. This presumption arises from the fact that 
the number of invalid claims filed during the last fiscal year far exceeds 
that of any year since 1866. 

The whole number of names borne upon the pension-roll on the 30th 
of June, 1876, was 232,137. Of this number, 110,033 were pensioned as 
invalids, and 102,911 as widows and dependent relatives; 19,193 were 
pensioners of the war of 1812, 14,206 of whom were survivors, and 
4,987 widows. There remained on the roll 6 widows of those who 
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served in the war of the Eevolution who were raarried prior to January 
1, 1800, and 314 who married subsequent to that date. 

Daring the last fiscal year the following amounts were paid for 
pensions: To Army invalids, $11,864,031.69; to Army widows, &c., 
$14,456,286.76 ; to Navy invalids, $182,788.96 ; to Kavy widows, &c.^ 
$313,682.15; to survivors of the war of 1812, $1,089,037.18 ; to widows 
of those who served in said war, $445,772.95 ; making a total amount 
of $28,351,599.69, which includescost of disbursement, and is $1,331,516.94 
less than was expended for the same purpose during the preceding year. 

There were examined and allowed during the year ending June 30, 
1876, 16,880 Army pension-claims, of which 5,225 were for invalid pen- 
sions, 6,828 for increased pension to invalids, 4,292 for pension to widows, 
dependent relatives, &c., 535 for increased pension to widows, &c. ; 330 
Navy pension claims, of which 135 were for pension to invalids, 81 for 
increased pension to invalids, 84 for pension to widows, 30 for increased 
pension to widows, and 241 claims for survivors and widows of those^ 
who served in the war of 1812, 73 of which were for pensions to sur- 
vivors, and 168 to widows; making in all 17,451 claims which were 
examined and admitted during the year. 

The annual charge to the Government involved by the allowance of 
said claims is as follows : For Army invalids, $324,407 ; increased pen- 
sion to invalids, $309,938 ; widows, &c., $543,250 ; increased pension to 
widows, $32,968; for Navy invalids, $14,007; increased pension to in- 
valids, $6,330; widows, &c., $16,222; increased pension to widows, 
$2,576; and for survivors of the war of 1812, $7,008; and widows of 
those who served in said war, $16,128; making an aggregate annual 
rate of $1,272,834, or $846,335.07 less than the annual value of the 
claims admitted during the year ending June 30, 1875. 

There were on file on the 30th of June last 88,973 unadjudicated pension 
claims, 54,190 of which were for invalid pension, 34,053 for pension to 
widows, &c., 341 of survivors of the war of 1812, and 389 of widows of 
those who served in said war. At the close of the year ending June 30, 
1875, there were on file 71,569 unadjudicated pension claims, or 17,404 less 
than at the end of the last fiscal year. There were received during the 
year 42,877 claims for pension, while during the same time 17,451 claims 
were admitted and 10,132 rejected ; making in all 27,583 claims disposed 
of, or about 64 per cent, of the number filed. The claims for invalid 
pensions filed during the year were about 50 per cent, greater in num- 
ber than those filed during the preceding year, and exceeded largely 
the number received during any year since 1866. The office has been 
greatly embarrassed in its labors by the delay in obtaining answers ta 
calls upon the Surgeon-General for the medical history of claimants 
daring their military or naval service, without which it is impossible, 
with few exceptions, to properly adjudicate their claims. There are at 
present 13,000 unanswered calls upon the Surgeon-General for the hos- 
pital-record of claimants, and, in consequence of the paucity of clorl^^io 
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bis oflice, this number is being constantly augmented instead of dimia- 
isbed. 

During tbe year, 852 applications for bounty -laud were received ; 124 
warrants were issued, aggregating 16,760 acres of land, which was 
44,800 less than tbe number of acres issued for the preceding year ; 35: 
applications were rejected, 98 of which were without title, and the re 
mainder, 253, were denied on account of warrants having been pre 
viously issued for the same service. 

The number of cases investigated by special agents of the office wai 
2,633, and the amount of money thereby saved to the Government waj 
§136,081.54, or over three times the cost of investigation. Twenty 
seven persons have been prosecuted for violations of the pension laws; 
17 were convicted, 12 of whom are awaiting sentence ; 6 were acquitted, 
and in 4 cases a nolle prosequi was entered. Forty cases are still in the 
hands of various United States attorney's, undisposed of and awaiting 
action. 

It is estimated that the sum of $28,533,000 will be necessary for tbe 
pension-service during the ensuing fiscal year. 

In my last annual report I referred to the unsuitableness of the SeatoQ 
building for the use of the Pension Office, and to its insecurity as a 
place of deiiosit for the val uable records and files of the office. My im- 
mediate predecessor had embodied like views in his annual reports, and 
on several occasions the attention of Congress had been called to the 
necessity of making some provision for the better protection of the valu- 
able papers belonging to the Pension Office and for the personal safety 
of those engaged in the public service. 

Congress, at its last session, recognized the necessity of affording the 
security asked for, and authorized the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
cure a fire proof building of suitable accommodations, provided the 
same could be rented for a sum not exceeding the amount appropriated 
for the rent of the buildings occupied by the Pension Office and Bureau 
of Education, to wit, $14,000. It was further provided in the same act, 
August 15, 1876, that " the lease of the present buildings shall be con 
tinned if the said buildings shall be made fire-proof by the owners 
thereof, to the satisfaction of the said Secretary, within six months frono 
the passage of this act, without disturbing the use of the said building.' 

Immediately after the passage of this act I requested the Coramis 
sioner of Pensions to have a thorough survey made of the buildings, to de 
termine whether the conditions on which the lease was to be continued wen 
possible, and to report the result to the Department. The Commissionei 
called in the services of a competent architect, and a thorough exami 
nation was made. The result of this examination, as embodied in a re 
port made to me, was, that the buildings could be made fire-proof onlj 
by a complete rebuilding of the interior of the structures in question, 
including partition-walls, stairways, &c., and that this could not be done 
•withpitt disturbing the use of the buildings, and probably compelling 
tJjfeir'^ntire vacation. 
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With this knowledge before me, and with a sense of the responsibility 
resting upon me for the care and protection of life and public property, 
already too long imperiled, I caused a notice to be served upon the pro- 
prietors of the Sea ton building of intention to vacate on 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1876, and leased the substantial structure located on the corner of 
Twelfth street and Pennsylvania avenue, known as the Shepherd 
building, a building of superior accommodations, and fireproof from the 
cellar to the roof. The rent to be paid is not in excess of the amount 
appropriated, $14,000, and is designed to accommodate the Bureau of 
Education as soon as the lease of the building now occupied by that 
office can be legally terminated. 

In making this change, I have endeavored to act in strict accordance 
with the law, and for the benefit, solely, of the public service. 

In my last report I suggested a change in the present cumbersome 
System of medical examinations. The experience of the past year con- 
firms the belief I then entertained, that a simplification of the system 
should be made so as to better protect the interests of the Government, 
and at the same time facilitate the prompt settlement of deserving 
claims. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, in a supplemental report, has clearly in- 
dicated his views in relation to the necessity which exists for a departure 
from the present system, which requires the services of upward of 1,500 
examining surgeons. The plan he proposes is, in brief, to divide the 
country into districts not exceeding sixty, giving to each a competent 
surgeon and an experienced clerk. Their duties would be to personally 
examine the claimants and their witnesses, and transmit the result to 
the Pension-OfiSce, and thus do away with much of the ex-parte testi- 
mony, which, under the present system, involves the necessity of ex- 
tended and uncertain correspondence. 

The Commissioner believes that under the plan proposed the clerical 
force of his ofl&ce could be llargely reduced, and the necessity for special 
agents obviated, and estimates that the cost to the Government would 
be less than at present, aside from the security which the system would 
afford against the payment of fraudulent claims. 

The magnitude of the interests involved renders the subject one of 
great importance, and I earnestly commend the views of the Commis- 
sioner to the attention of Congress as worthy of special consideration, 

EDUCATION. 

The report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876 contains the 
abstract of the reports of the several State and city superintendents 
and other oflBcial educational publications, showing for each State and 
Territory the school-population and the enrollment and attendance in 
the public schools, the number of teachers in the schools, with rate of 
compensation, the public-school income and expenditure, and the con- 
8titational and legislative provisions in each State touching public in- 
stmction, with more or less full information for each State respecting 
2i 
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kindergarten and other private schools; also, detailed statements for 
each State respecting instruction in normal schools, academies, high 
schools, collegiate preparatory schools, business-colleges, colleges for 
women, scientific and agricultural schools, colleges and universities, 
schools of theology, law, and medicine, institutions for the deaf and dumb 
and blind, and other special schools, together with unusually complete 
tables of statistics of schools of all classes, compiled from replies tc 
especial inquiries addressed by the Commissioner to the several State 
and city superintendents and to educational institutions throughout 
the country. 

Much interesting information is also given respecting the history o1 
the administration of education, besides a detailed account of the edu. 
cational exhibits made by several of the States and by foreign govern 
ments at the Centennial International Exhibition. An increased interesl 
in all that pertains to the history and present condition of education in 
this country has everywhere been awakened by the centennial commem- 
oration, and calls upon the oflQce for educational information have been 
greater than at any former period, especially from foreign officials and 
those authorized by foreign governments to make reports upon education 
in the United States. 

In the regular discharge of its duties, the office has sent out some 
7,500 reports and 33,000 pamphlets, published by it. 

The labors of the statistical division have been greatly increased 
during the year by assiduous efforts to present with greater fullness and 
accuracy the statistics of the several classes of institutions embraced 
in the report as well as by the numerous calls by investigators at home 
and abroad for statistical information respecting special classes of 
schools or special subjects of instruction. The inquiries sent out by 
the division during the year numbered more than 7,000, to most of 
which replies were returned. These have been carefully collated and 
the results tabulated for the annual report. * 

The Centennial brought a manifold tax upon the office. Inquirers 
turned to it from all quarters, asking how an educational exhibit could 
be made. 

The office offered the only national agency for harmonizing the di- 
verse plans of the various systems and institutions. 

In the furtherance of this object, experts were employed on various 
subjects, and over 80,000 printed documents and letters were sent out, 
in addition to an extended correspondence. 

The special report on public libraries in the United States, which 
was announced in my last report as in preparation, was completed in 
October last, and is now through the press. The report traces the his- 
tory and development of the several classes of public and semi-public 
libraries in the country, and presents important contributions by prom- 
inent librarians and experts on the leading questions connected with 
library economy and management, besides detailed statistics of nearly 
3,700 public libraries, containing, in the aggregate, 12,276,964 volumes. 
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Considerable space is given to an account of the libraries of the Gen- 
eral Government and of the past and present relations of the General 
Government to the State, territorial, and other public libraries of the- 
country, together with a statement of the aggregate Government expend* 
iture for libraries and sundry publications from 1800 to 1874, and an 
historical outline of the laws and regulations respecting the distribu- 
tion and exchange of public documents, copyrights, duties on imported 
books, &c. 

Notwithstanding the liberal provisions of the Government in respect 
to furnishing its publications to public libraries, it appears that there is 
not at present in any public depository in the United States, not even 
at the National Library, a complete series of Government publications. 
It is hoped that the specific information presented in the report respect- 
ing the method of obtaining these important publications will lead to a 
more systematic collection and careful preservation of them by the lead- 
ing libraries of the country. 

It is proper to add that in the preparation of this report the office has 
received the cordial co-operation of librarians, college professors, offi- 
cers of historical, scientific, and other learned societies, school officials, 
and others interested in enhancing the usefulness of existing libraries 
or in establishing these important means of education and culture in 
communities now destitute of them. 

The other special reports, including that on drawing and art educa- 
tion, that on colleges, on medical instruction, academies, and the growth 
of text- books, and that on the illiteracy of the country as reported in the 
several censuses, have been pushed forward as fast as means will per- 
mit. 

Several foreign governments are offering to the United States the 
articles composing their educational exhibits at Philadelphia for a Na- 
tional Educational Museum. The Commissioner hopes that it may be 
the occasion when this great desideratum in American education can be 
supplied. 

In view of the embarrassed condition of large sections of the coun- 
try, he earnestly renews his recommendations that some way be devised 
by the General Government to make available for immediate educational 
purposes at least a portion of the income from the sale of public lands, 
and the devotion of the remainder to the creation of a permanent educa- 
tional fund. 

CENSUS OFFICE. 

•During the past fiscal year the work of the Census OMce^has been 
confined to answering inquiries relating to the census of 1870 and those 
of previous years, and to the stating and restating, in some instances, 
of the accounts of the United States marshals and assistant marshals 
connected with the taking of the census, whose accounts have hitherto 
been unsettled or lost. This work, together with the preservation and 
classification of the material collected, has been satisfactorily performed 
by the chief clerk of the Census Office. 
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GEOLOGICAL AXD GEOGEAPHICAL SUEVEY. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

The United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Terri- 
tories, under the direction of Professor Hayden, during the brief season 
of 1876, continued its work in Colorado, completing the western and 
northwestern portions, including a considerable portion of Eastern Utah, 
embracing an area of about 10,000 square miles. 

The areas of exploration were much farther from the base of supplies 
than heretofore, being located in the remote interior of the continent, 
and at times infested with roving bands of hostile Indians. On this 
account the diflBculties were much increased, causing great loss of time 
in traveling to and from the fields of labor. 

The survey the present season was divided into five parties, four of 
them for topographical and geological work, and a fifth for making col- 
lections in natural history. 

The topographical as well as the geological structure of the areas 
surveyed the present season was of the highest interest. It has been 
called the plateau region, and all the drainage extends westward 
into the Colorado Eiver, and the streams, with their numerous branches, 
have worn deep gorges or canons into the crust of the earth four thou- 
sand feet or more in depth. Continuous sections of strata were thus 
exposed nearly a vertical mile in thickness, rendering the geology 
simple and expressive. 

Six sheets of the physical atlas have now been completed in accord- 
ance with previous instructions from the Department of the Interior, 
and the engraving is nearly done, and that portion of the physical atlas 
embracing Colorado and parts of the adjacent Territories will be ready 
for distribution early in the spring. Each of the sheets embraces an 
area of over 11,500 square miles, with a total area of about 70,000 
square miles. They are prepared on a scale of four miles to one inch, 
irith contours of two hundred feet, and on these charts will be represented, 
I)y means of colors, the geological formations, as well as a great amount 
of valuable information of a practical character to the country in regard 
to the areas of grass, timber, and mineral lands, and all those portions 
susceptible of cultivation by means of irrigation. Much information 
iras also secured in regard to the ancient ruins of Southern Colorado, 
J^ew Mexico, and Utah, and large collections of minerals, fossils, and 
otherjspecimens of natural history. None of the parties were disturbed 
by hostile Indians, and the results of the season's labor are very satis- 
factory. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

The work of the geographical and geological survey of the Eocky 
Mountain region, under the direction of Prof. J. W. Powell, during the 
past year, will, it is believed, show practical and important results. 

On the arrival of the parties from the field late in the fall of 1876 
work in the ofSce was promptly organized and pushed with all possible 
vigor through the winter, spring, and early summer, until the appro* 
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priations for the fiscal year of 1876-77 were available for the contiuaa- 
tion of field operations. Daring the time thus indicated a "report on 
the geology of the Uinta Mountains and a region of country adjacent 
thereto'' was completed, which was accompanied by an atlas, embracing 
a map of the district, exhibiting the local distribution of geological for- 
mations; another, showing, by appropriate colors, the distribution of 
irrigable lands,, timber-lands, grass-lands, and^ mineral-lands, and four 
sheets devoted to the proper exhibit of the structural geology of the 
region. 

la addition to this work, the necessary computations for the con- 
straction of the maps of the region previously surveyed were finished, 
the projections made, and the drawings completed ready for the engraver. 
In the mean time preliminary maps of the region were prepared and 
photolithographed. 

After completing the report on the Uinta Mountains above mentioned, 
Professor Powell's time was chiefly occupied in the study of the ethno- 
graphic and linguistic materials collected in previous years. 

As soon as the appropriations for 1876-'77 could be used the survey- 
ing corps took the field, and five parties were organized — one to con- 
tinue the triangulation, two topographic parties, and two geological 
parties. These parties are still in the field. The region surveyed dur- 
ing the present season has been chiefly in the Territory of Utah, but a 
small part in the northern part of Arizona. 

The Kocky Mountain region of the United States, (not including 
Alaska,) or that portion west of the meridian of 99° 30', was by a for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior divided into districts for surveying and 
mapping purposes, and these districts numbered; the area of each dis- 
trict is 2J degrees in longitude, and IJ degrees in latitude. The region 
of country surveyed by the parties under the direction of Professor 
Powell is embraced in districts numbered 75, 85, 86, 95, 96, 104, and 105 ; 
the first five lying directly west of the region in which Dr. Hayden is 
engaged, while districts 104 and 105 lie immediately south of the other 
districts in which he himself has been at work. During the earlier part 
of his work, before these districts were established by this Department, 
Professor Powell's work extended in an oblique direction from northeast 
to southwest along the general course of the Colorado River through the 
districts above designated, but the work was in such a condition that 
no one district was complete. During the present season his parties 
have been engaged in extending the survey over the unsurveyed frac- 
tional districts, so that final and complete maps of each may be con- 
structed. 

In addition to the determination of geodetic positions and general 
geographic features, the system of classifying the lands inaugurated in 
former years has been continued during the present; the object of this 
classification being to determine the extent and position of the irrigable 
lands, timber-lands, grass-lands, mineral-lands, and waste lands, the 
latter being composed of rugged mountains and desert plains. 
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In the region embraced in this survey a very small portion of the 
country can bo rcilecined by irri<^ation for agricultare, and no part of it 
can be cultivated without irrigation. It appears from the reports that 
less than one per cent, can thus be made available. Especial care has 
been given to the determination of the extent of such lands so astoei- 
hibit their position on the maps. 

Having in view economy and convenience iu the linear surveys of this 
district, the geodetic points of the general geographic survey under the 
direction of Professor Powell have been carefully marked that they may 
hereafter be used as datum-points by the officers of the General Land- 
Office. 

Extensive coal-fields exist in the region surveyed, but, as in many 
other parts of the world, these coal-lields are of practical value at com- 
paratively few places. The giMieral characteristics of these coal-fields 
have been the subject of much investigation, and some very interesting 
and valuable results have been reached. These will appear in the final 
reports. The quantity of available coal is i)ractically inexhaustible, and 
the mines that can be economically worked are of great number. 

In the Uinta Mountains silver and copper mines have been discovered 
and worked by private parties. The extent of these silver and copper 
bearing rocks has been determined, but their value can be established 
only by extensive working. 

Under instructions from this Department, Professor Powell and his 
parties have also been engaged in general ethnographic work in the 
Rocky Mountain region. One of the special items in these instructions 
was the classification of the Indian tribes, such classification being not 
only of scientific interest but of importance in the administration of 
Indian affairs. For the eastern portion of the United States this work 
had been accomplished, first by the unofficial labors of Hon. Albert 
Gallatin, and subsequently continued by Hon. Henry R. Schoolcraft 
as an officer of the Government; and some additions had been made to 
this work by various persons for scientific purposes. This work has 
been renewed by Professor Powell, and has been pushed with all the 
energy possible with the funds at his command, and a large amount of 
material has been collected by himself and by members of his corps 
and by residents in and travelers through the country. In addition to 
this, a large amount has been collected by the Smithsonian Institution 
through various channels — materials as yet unpublished. The olBSoers 
of that Institution have placed all this matter in the hands of Professor 
Powell, to be combined with his own collections. The first volume of 
the reports on this subject will soon be issued. It treats of the tribes 
of Alaska, the western half of Washington, and Northwestern Oregon, 
and is accompanied by maps exhibiting the geographic distribution of 
the tribes of these regions. A second volume, on the tribes of California, 
has also been sent to the Government Printer, which will be succeeded 
by others as rapidly as they can be prepared. 
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BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Daring the year ending June 30, 1876, 931 patients were under treat- 
ment in the Government Hospital for the Insane, being an increase 
over the previous year of 19. Of this number 81 were discharged re- 
covered, 36 improved, 1 unimproved, and 66 died, making a total by 
discharge and death of 187. Of this number 142 were males and 45 
females. The total number remaining in hospital June 30, 1876, was 
744: 576 males and 168 females. 

The number of patients admitted during the year ending June 30, 
1876, was 213 ; 166 were males and 47 females ; 81 were from the Army, 
14 from the Navy, and 118 from civil life. There were 10 re-admissions 
and one transfer from the private to the indigent list during the year. 
Of the 744 patients under treatment on the 30th of June, 1876, 400 were 
from the Army, 49 from the Navy, and 295 from civil life. 

The recoveries during the year were 70— per cent, of the discharges — 
45 per cent, of the discharges and deaths together, 39+ per cent, of the 
admissions, and 9+ per cent, of the whole number under treatment. 
The death-rate of males was 67—; of females, 84+ j and the average 
of both sexes 79— in a thousand. The general health of the institu-* 
tioQhas been good, and no disease of a hospital or local origin has ex- 
isted. Although the wards of the hospital are crowded beyond their 
intended limits, care has been taken to secure ample ventilation, and to 
this, together with good management in the treatment of patients, the 
satisfactory sanitary condition of the hospital may be attributed. 

Since January, 1855, when the hospital was opened, to June 30, 1876, 
4jl04 cases have been treated. Of this number 83 were re-admissions, 
making the total number of persons treated 4,021. 

The board of visitors report the resumption of chapel-services, which 
were temporarily suspended last year on account of repairs, and the 
introduction of more interesting and useful week-day evening-enter- 
tainments for the benefit of the household. 

The whole number of pay-patients treated during the year was 54, 
33 being males and 21 females. The number remaining June 30, 1876, 
was 29 : 17 males and 12 females. 

The wholesale market-value of the products of the farm and garden 
during the season of 1875, as estimated by a practical gardener and dairy- 
man, was $23,502.82. The hay, corn, rye, mangel-wurzel, grass, and 
other forage-crops, amounting to $6,750.50 in estimated market-value, 
^enot included in valuing the products of the year, having been cred- 
ited to the farm in milk, meats, and the keeping of horses for hospital 
uses. 

The estimated value of the live stock, farm and garden implements, 
and other personal property of the hospital used mostly for agricul- 
tural purposes on the 30th of June, 1876, was $20,003.84. 
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The expenditures for the support of the hospital, incladiag needM 
repairs aud improvements, amounted to 8107,773.42. The receipts dw- 
ing the year were : 

From Treasurer of the United States $150, 171 W 

From private patients for board, &c 11, 348 ti 

From sundry- receipts, including sale of pigs, hides, rags, 

&c 6. 257 » 

167, 777 a 

Of the 823,748 appropriated at the sec^jud session of the Forty-thiii 
Congress for general repairs and improvements all but $3,960 have ben 
expended as originallj- designed. This latter sum, iutended for brinf 
ing the water across the river, was found to be iusafficient for the pur- 
chase and laying of pipe of proper size, and was therefore not drawn 
from the Treasury. In addition to the reservoir, pump-house, and otb 
improvements connected with the water-supplj', an extensive filter htt 
been constructed and the pumping-reservoir filled from the river. The 
board of visitors, in their report, in referring to these improvements) 
say: 

The institution possesses, in duplicate, the most substantial, durable, and reliable 
facilities for raising to the tanks in the attics of the main edifice an ample supply of 
pure water, that is essential to the economies, health, and safety of every hoar of h» 
pital life. 

The board of visitors submit the following estimates for the year 
ending June 30, 1877: 

For the support, clothing, and medical and moral treatment of the 
insane of the Army and ]^avy. Marine Corps, and Eevenue-Outter Serv- 
ice, and of all persons who have become insane since their entrasee 
into the military or naval service of the United States, and who are 
indigents, and of the indigent insane of the District of Columbia, ia 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, one hundred and sixty thoa- 
sand four hundred and twenty-six dollars, ($160,426.) This estimate is 
based upon the support of 710 non-paying patients, or an estimated 
average cost per week of each patient of $4.33^. 

If the requirements of the last appropriation act, that " one-half rf 
the expense of the indigent persons who may be hereafter admitted from 
the District of Columbia shall be paid, from the treasury of said Dis- 
trict," shall be continued, it is estimated that at least $5,843 will be 
derived from this source, leaving the amount necessary to be appro- 
priated by Congress $154,583. 

For enlarging and improving the gas-works, slaughter-house, drain> 
age, and laundry of the hospital, and for the erection, furnishing, and 
fitting up of an enlarged and improved bake-house and oven, including 
store-room for flour and lodging for bakers, fifteen thousand dollars^ 
($15,000.) 

For general repairs and improvements, ten thousand dollars, ($10,000.) 

f 
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For the erection and fitting up of a separate building for the accom- 
modation and treatment of female patients, three hundred and ninetj- 
five thousand dollars, ($395,000,) one-half of which is asked for expend- 
iture in the year 1877-^78. 

The board of visitors earnestly represent the necessity of these addi- 
tional facilities. 

In view of the fact that the present building and apparatus for pro- 
viding meats, bread, washing, and baking were designed for an institu- 
tion accommodating 350 patients and the requisite number of officers 
and employes for that number, it would appear necessary that greater 
accommodation should be provi4ed for the present force, which is nearly 
double that for which provision was made. I therefore recommend the 
improvements suggested by the board as worthy the favorable consid- 
eration of Congress. 

In my last report I favored the recommendations of the board of 
visitors in relation to the erection of a separate building for the care and 
treatment of female patients. Aside from the propriety of separating 
tile sexes, so as to allow greater freedom to each, the overcrowded con- 
dition of the present building renders additional accommodations nec- 
essary, and as the proposed extension is urgently recommended by the 
board of visitors and superintendent, not only for the proper accom- 
modation of the patients, but for the better treatment of both sexes, I 
renew my former recommendation, and ask for the proposed improve- 
ment the favorable consideration of Congress. 

There has been no change in the resident officers in the course of the 
year. They have been diligent and faithful in the discharge of their 
delicate and responsible duties. As a rule, the attendants have been 
tind to the patients and have performed their duties in a satisfactory 
manner. The general management of the institution has been good, 
and its results commend it to the continued confidence and support of 
the Government. 

DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

During the year ending June 30, 1876, 100 pupils — 85 males and 15 
females — received instruction in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Of this number 53 were in the collegiate and 47 in the pri- 
mary department. 

The general health of the institution has been good, only one death 
having occurred during the year. 

The receipts during the year, including a balance of $3,991.81 on hand 
at the beginning of the year, were $56,813.76, and the disbursements 
$54,676.75, leaving an unexpended balance of $2,137.01. 

For the extension and fitting up of buildings during the year ending 
June 30, 1876, the sum of $40,070.96 has been expended. 

The estimates submitted for the next fiscal year are as follows : For 
the support of the institution, including salaries and incidental ex- 
penses, and $500 for books and illustrative apparatus, $51,000. 
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Tor t)i<* completion of the work on the erection, famishing, and fltDi{ 
iipof tlu' hnildiii^^s of the institution in accordance with plans heRb> 
Ion* suhniittcd to Ct)nj;res.s, 3?00,5L*4.62. 

For tin* inrh)snro, iinin-ovement, and care of the groands of the mst^ 
tutioii, ^jtHVHN). 

The hoard of cliivrtors present in their report certain Talnable sof* 
Ki».*itifuis in relation to the lii^^hor education of the deaf and dumb of (to 
wvrral States, ami the pr(>i)riet3' of inviting^ the States to make prow 
iuns for the snjjport of students here. Under its present manageineit 
the institution has demonstrated the feasibility of imparting a collegitb 
education to certain of the deaf and dnmb of the conntry, and ttii 
should encourage the belief that a greater deg^ree of osef alness wod 
be attainab](i if the facilities all'orded were enjoyed by the moreprot 
cient amon;; the deaf and dumb of the several States who are nowshflt 
out because of the inability on the part of the institation to Sttpport 
them. The board su;j:;;ests that the subject of State sapx>ort to wortlj 
students be brought to the attention of the governors of the sevenl 
States in some formal manner, so that the necessary steps may betaka 
to secure the re<iuisite legislation. 

freedmen's nOSPITAL. 

Durin;^ the year endin<^ June 30, 1876, 596 persons were treated ii 
Freednu'ifs Hospital, of which number 331 were admitted daring tk 
yearj of this number 203 were males and 113 females. During the 
year 7 males were born in the hospital and 18 females. Of the totil 
number of patients, 211 were discharged as cured, 30 as relieved, andM 
died ; total discharged and died, 333. Kemaining in hospital June 
30, 1876, 263. 

Ill the dispensary attached to the hospital 1,466 patients have been 
prescribed for and furnished with medicine. 

Tln^ orphan asylum, containing about 110 children and attendants, 
has been furnished with medicines and medical attendance during thfl 
yejir, and subsistence has been furnished to 25 of these orphans. 

C0LU3IUIA HOSPITAL FOE WOMEN. 

During the year ending Juno 30, 1876, 330 patients were under treat- 
ment in the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum; 222 
were admitted during the year. There were 80^births during the same 
time. There were 131 cases cured ; 59 relieved; 2 died; 18 incurable; 
5 sent to other institutions, and 21 cases the results of which are 
unknown. 

The character of cases treated and the nature of operations performed 
embrace all the variety of diseases to which women are peculiarly liable, 
and for the treatment of which this institution was established. 

The general health of the hospital has been remarkably good, not a 
single death occurring among the patients admitted during the year. 
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The two deaths reported were cases admitted during the preceding year. 
These pleasing results are due to the excellent management of the insti- 
tution and the wise sanitary measures adopted. 

PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL. 

Congress having appropriated $15,000, or so much thereof as might 
l>e necessary, for " the care, support, and medical treatment of 75 
transient paupers, medical and surgical patients, in some proper med- 
ical institution in the city of Washington or in the District of Colum- 
bia, under a contract to be formed with such institution, a contract 
for this purpose was entered into with the sister superior of Providence 
I^ospital for the year ending June 30, 1876. 

On the 1st of July, 1875, 117 patients, admitted under a previous 

<30iitract, remained in the hospital. During the year 561 patients were 

a^^mitted, of which number 449 were males and 112 females. During 

t:lie year 539 were discharged and 49 died. The total number treated 

^^vas 678 ; 538 being males and 140 females. The number remaining in 

tlie hospital July 1, 1876, was 90; 69 males and 21 females. 

Under act of Congress, approved July 31, 1876, like provisions were 
made for the medical treatment of transient paupers in Providence 
Hospital, and the direction of the same transferred to the Surgeon- 
General of the Army. 

CAPITOL EXTENSION. 

The architect reports that the Capitol Building has been kept in good 
repair, and many improvements made to it during the past year. These 
improvements have been of a substantial character, and include impor- 
tant changes in the method of introducing fresh air in the halls of legis- 
lation. 

He also reports that the vases, the large lamps, and the balustrades 
at the eastern grounds have been completed, and that the western 
grounds are now being improved by planting a^d by paving roadways 
and foot- walks. He recommends suificient appropriation to complete 
tlie paving of the various roadways, foot- walks, and for the completion 
of the fountains. The fire engine-house, the construction of which was 
authorized by the act approved June 23, 1874, has been completed, and 
is now being used by the District government. 

THE NEW JAIL. 

In the early part of December, 1875, the new jail was so far completed 
as to admit of its occupation by prisoners. Since that time the entire 
building, with a few minor exceptions, has been completed. The Super- 
vising Architect reports the heating, laundry, and kitchen apparatus in 
excellent working condition. The sewer has been extended to the river, 
much of the work necessary for the purpose having been performed by 
the prisoners, under the supervision of the warden. 

The architect estimates the following as necessary to complete the 
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baildiDg and its sarroandings : Finishing inside of cupola and painting 
ceiling over gnard-room, $1,500; coal-vanlts, $5,000 ; stable and straw- 
house, 83,000 ; four hand-power elevators, $2,000; inclosing wall, (aboot 
1,900 feet,) $60,000. 

The estimate contemplates the employment of prison-labor wherever 
possible. 

The architect, in closing his report to the jail commissioners, says: 
** The character of the work is excellent, and the bailding being well 
adapted for a penitentiary as well as a jail, I would call attention to the 
suggestion contained in the Supervising Architect's report for 1873, and 
if authority is obtained from Congress for converting it into a peni- 
tentiary, an appropriation should be asked for erecting the necessary 

work-shops." 

THE CEXTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 

The Department, through its several bureaus and offices, has been 
well represented at the International Exposition held at Philadelphia, 
Pa. The collections furnished by the Patent, Land, Indian, Edaca- 
tional, and Census Offices, together with the offerings of the Geological 
Surveys under Messrs. Hayden and Powell, attracted marked attention 
among the Government exhibits, and in their arrangement and selection 
reflected credit on those having them in charge. The general manage- 
ment of the Department display was under the direction of Commis- 
sioner John Eaton, jr., appointed by the President to represent the 
Department at the Centennial, and to his efforts, characterized by 
energy and fidelity, the success of the Interior exhibit is largely due. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

There were received at the Department for distribution during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, twenty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-four bound volumes and seventeen thousand two handred 
and eighty-five pamphlets. 

I am persuaded that the laws relating to the publication and distri- 
bution of public documents should be carefully revised and simplified. 

In my judgment, provision should be made for supplying gratuitously 
all the important public libraries of the country with copies of every 
valuable publication issued by the Government, while individuals should 
be required to pay cost-price for the same, exception being made of per- 
sons in official position, who should be provided with such documents as 
are essential to the proper discharge of the duties of their office. 

The custody and distribution of such documents should be confiined 
to a single agency, so that there might be one source from which the 
publications of the Government, or accurate information concerning 
them, could readily be obtained. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. CHANDLER, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
The President. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Washington^ November 1, 1877. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following summary of the oper- 
ations of this department during the past year, together with such sug- 
l^^stioDS as seem to me worthy of consideration: 

INDIA1^^ AFFAIES. 

I'he report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which I herewith 
Pi*^sent, contains an elaborate statement of the transactions of the 
"*^^nch of the public service under his supervision, as well as valuable 
^^Sgestions concerning the policy to be pursued. 

THE SIOUX. 

Ihe year opened with a Sioux war, which resulted in the surrender of 

^vimerous and important hostile bands, while some of them under the 

l^B.dership of Sitting Bull sought refuge on British territory. The Ogal- 

^^Ua and Brul6 Sioux have recently been removed from the Spotted Tail 

^-^d Red Cloud agencies in Nebraska, and are at present on their way 

^ the vicinity of the Missouri River, in accordance with the provisions 

ttxade by Congress to that end, and with what was believed to be an 

Agreement with the Sioux themselves, well understood on both sides. 

'^he Sioux, however, were reluctant to carry out that understanding, and 

It ^as considered unsafe to attempt the movement while the Nez Perc6 

^ar was going on and the apparent successes of Chief Joseph might 

have encouraged a spirit of resistance among the more warlike tribes. 

'^has the removal was delayed, and it was deemed prudent to permit a 

delegation of Sioux chiefs to visit Washington for the purpose of laying 

tueir grievances and wishes before the President in person. The result 

^^ the council held here was in so far satisfactory, as the Sioux chiefs, 

^fter having rejoined their tribes, used their influence, apparently with 

^Qccess, in silencing all opposition to the removal. The wish expressed 

^y the chiefs to be located on White River, in Dakota, will be complied 

^th as soon as the season permits it, and liberal provision should be made 

^ aid them in engaging in agricultural pursuits and the promotion of a 

^^gber order of civilization among them. The removal was undertaken 
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after consultation with General Crook, who in a high degree possesses 
the conMence and affection of these Indians, and it is to be hoped the 
difficulties of so long a march in an unfavorable season will be success' 
fully overcome. 

SITTINa BULL. 

The presence of the Sioux chief, Sitting Bull, with a large number oi 
followers, on British soil in the immediate vicinity of our northern front- 
ier, threatened to become a constant source of disquietude on the bor 
der, and was, therefore, a matter of grave concern both to this govern 
ment and that of the Dominion of Canada. Early in August last a 
member of the Canadian Government visited Washington, and at his 
suggestion, and upon consultation with him, two commissioners. General 
A. H. Terry, U. S. A., and A. G. Lawrence, esq., were sent to the en- 
campment of Sitting Bull, with the following instructions, dated Sep- 
tember C, 1877: 

The President desires you to proceed at your earliest convenience to Fort Benton, 
and thence to a point on our northern frontier from which the present encampment oi 
the Sioux chief, Sitting Bull, on British territory, is most easily accessible. At the 
frontier you will be met by a detachment of mounted Canadian police, detailed by the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada for your protection. 

It is the object of your mission, undertaken at the suggestion of the Government oi 
the Dominion, to ascertain what danger there may be of hostile incursions on the pari 
of Sitting Bull and the bands under his command upon the territory of the United 
States, and, if possible, to effect such arrangements, not unacceptable to the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion, as may be best calculated to avert that danger. To this enc 
yon will put yourself in communication with Sitting Bull in such manner as nndd: 
existing circumstances may seem to you most judicious. In doing so, you will keep th^ 
following facts in view : In the month of February last Sitting Bull and his band.i 
engaged in armed hostilities against the United States, and, pursued by our military 
forces, crossed the boundary-line of the British Possessions for the purpose of esoi^iffl 
from that pursuit. At that time the fugitive Indians appeared to be well armed, bii- 
their ammunition was so nearly exhausted that they were no longer able to contina' 
the struggle. Under such circumstances they took refuge on British soil, where tli.' 
troops of the United States could not follow them without violating the territory o 
a friendly power. It is reported, and there is good reason for believing, that thefii 
hostile Indians have availed themselves of the protection and security thus enjoyed t; 
replenish their stock of ammunition, and thus to enable themselves to resume theK 
hostilities against the United States as soon as they may find it convenient to do so. 

According to all recognized principles of international law, every government I 
bound to protect the territory of a neighboring friendly state against acts of arme^ 
nostility on the part of refugees who, for their protection from pursuit, have crossed 
the front er. While the Gov^nment of Great Britain will be most mindful of thi.i 
obligation, the President recognizes the difficulties which, in dealing with a savagt 
population, may attend its fulfillment, and he is therefore willing to do all in his powei 
to prevent any interruptions of the relations of good neighborhood and to avert a dis- 
turbance of the peace of the border, even to the extent of entering into communica 
tion with an Indian chief who occupies the position of a fugitive enemy and criminal 

You are therefore instructed, in the name of the President, to inform Sitting Bol 
and the other chiefs of the bands of Indians recently escaped into the British Pooseft 
sions, that they will be permitted peaceably to return to the United States and ocenpj 
such reservations as may be assigned to them, and that they will be treated in ai 
friendly a spirit as were other hostile Indians who, after having been engaged wltl 
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Sitting Ball and his followers in hostilities against the United States, surrendered to 
onr military forces. This treatment/however, can be accorded only on condition that 
Sitting Ball and all the members of the Indian bands \yho take advantage of this offer 
of pardon and protection, when crossing the line from British territory to that of the 
United States, surrender to onr military forces stationed at the frontier all their fire- 
arms and ammnnition, as well as all their horses and ponies, the military commander 
permitting them the temporary use of such animals as may be necessary for the trans- 
portation of the aged and infirm among the Indians who may be unable to march on 
foot to the reservations. You will insist upon this condition to its full extent, and 
'not make any promises beyond that of a pardon for the acts of hostility committed as 
stated above. 

Should Sitting Bull and the other chiefs with him express their willingness to return 
to the United States on these terms, you will notify the commander of the United States 

forces at of that fact, and instructions will be given for the reception of the 

Indians at the frontier. In case the Indians refuse to return to the United States upon 
such terms, you will then break off all communication with them, and the Government 
of Great Britain will no doubt take such measures as may be necessary to protect the 
territory of the United States against all hostile invasion. 

The commissioners met Sitting Bull and other Sioux chiefs at Fort 
Walsh, on British territory, and' communicated to them the conditions on 
which their return to the United States would be permitted. The Sioux 
chiefs refused to accept the terms offered, and declared their determina- 
tion to remain on British soil, whereupon the commissioners, in pursu- 
ance of their instructions, withdrew. Immediately after their with- 
drawal the Canadian authorities had a conference with the same Sioux 
chiefs, the results of which were communicated to the commissioners 
by Colonel McLeod, commanding the Mounted Police, as follows : 

In answer to yonr note I beg leave to inform you that after the interview of the 
^mmissioners with the Indians I had a talk with the latter. I endeavored to impres- 
upoQ them the importance of the answer they had just made; that although some of 
^6 speakers to the commissioners had claimed to be British Indians, we denied the 
^m, and that the Queen's Government looked upon them all as American Indians, 
who had taken refuge in our country from their enemies. I pointed out to them that 
their only hope was the buffalo ; that it would not be many yeais before that source of 
supply would cease, and that they could expect nothing whatever from the Queen's Gov- 
ernment as long as they behaved themselves. I warned them that their decision not only 
effected themselves but their children, and that they should think well over it before 
|t Was too late. I told them that they must not cross the line with a hostile intent ; that 
*f they did they would not only have the Americans for their enemies, but also the 
police and the British Government, and urged upon them to carry my words to their 
e*nip8, to tell all their young men what I had said, and warn them of the consequences 
of disobedience, pointing out to them that a few indiscreet young warriors might in- 
volve them all in most serious trouble. They unanimously adhered to the answer they 
nad given the commissioners, and promised to observe what I had told them. I do 
*Jot think there need be the least anxiety about any of these Indians crossing the line, 
*t any rate not for some time to come. 

The object of the commission, **to effect such arrangements as may be 
^68t calculated to avert the danger of hostile incursions on the part of 
Sitting Bull, and the bands under his command, upon the territory of the 
United States," and to secure the peace of the border, has, therefore, been 
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successfall}' accomplished. While Sitting Bull and the other Sioax chiefs 
with him, in spite of the unusual effort made by this government, 
refused to place themselves under the control of the United States, 
the Canadian authorities have not failed to recognize the friendly spirit 
which prompted, on our part, so extraordinary a step as the opening ol 
communication with a fugitive enemy on foreign soil in order to prevent 
any interruption of the relations of good neighborhood, and have, with 
the most commendable promptness, taken such measures as a high sense 
of their international obligations suggested. Unofficial information has 
reached us that Sitting Bull and his bands have been removed to a 
place more distant from the frontier, and it is expected that the Gana< 
dian authorities will be entirely successful in preventing hostile incur- 
sions upon the territory of the United States, on the part of these In- 
dians. 

THE NEZ PERCI^S. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs contains an elaborate 
statement of the origin, progress, and termination of the Nez Percys war. 
There seems to be little reason to doubt that this bloody conflict might 
have been avoided by a more careful regard for the rights of an Indian 
tribe, whose former conduct had been uniformly peaceable and friendly. 
The outbreak of hostilities was marked by a number of murders and 
barbarous outrages on the part of the Indians ; but the subsequent 
conduct of the struggle has become memorable by the extraordinary skill 
and energy displayed by Chief Joseph, as well as by an almost entire 
absence of those acts of savage cruelty which ordinarily render Indian 
warfare so horrible. If any of the perpetrators of the above-mentioned 
murders have survived, they ought to receive the punishment due to 
their crimes. It seems at least doubtful whether Chief Joseph can be 
charged with any responsibility for those atrocities, all of which are re- 
ported to have occurred in his absence. His general conduct certainly 
entitles him to the fullest benefit of the doubt, and to that consideration 
which is usually accorded to a prisoner of war after an honorable sur- 
render. The captive Nez Percys were, immediately after the termina- 
tion of the war, moved eastward by the military authorities, and will 
be held, as long as may be necessary, at a point within easy reach of 
supplies. The feeling excited among the settlers by the outrages com- 
mitted at the outbreak of hostilities renders the return of the captives 
to their old reservation unadvisable. I recommend their settlement in 
the Indian Territory as soon as circumstances will permit. The defeat 
of Chief Joseph has undoubtedly had the effect of greatly discouraging- 
the spirit of restlessness, which, during the summer, appeared among 
other Indian tribes, and of thus lessening the danger of further dis- 
turbance. 

THE APACHES AND WARM SPRINa INDIANS. 

After the removal, in June, 1876, of 325 Chiricahua Apaches to Saa 
Carlos, the Chiricahua reserve was abolished, and the military com- 
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mander of Arizona requested to treat as hostile all Indians found in that 
locality. 

Raids by the renegades became frequent ; many lives were taken, much 
property stolen or destroyed, and by February, 1877, the old reign of 
terror seemed to have returned to the southeastern portion of Arizona. 

In March last it was definitely ascertained that not only were the 
renegades re-enforced by Indians from the Hot Springs reserve, in New 
Mexico, but also that that reserve was being used as a harbor of refuge 
for the outlaws. Accordingly, Agent Clum, under instructions from this 
ofiBce, proceeded with 103 San Carlos Indian police to the Hot Springs 
reserve, and, with the vigorous co-operation of the military commander 
of New Mexico, succeeded in removing, on the 1st of May, to the San 
Carlos reservation, 453 disarmed and dismounted Indians who were 
located on the Gila Eiver. 

All other Indians who had belonged to the Hot Springs agency were 
declared renegades, and the reserve was restored to the public domain. 

Although active scouting for renegades was carried on in Southeast 
Arizona and Southwest New Mexico, raiding to a greater or less extent 
did not cease throughout the summer. 

On the 2d of September a majority of the Hot Springs Indians and a 
portion of the Ghiricahuas, numbering in all about 300, suddenly left the 
San Carlos reserve and struck a settlement in ISTew Mexico, killing 8 
persons and stealing some horses. In two engagements with the San 
Carlos police, 12 of the fugitives were killed and 43 captured. All avail- 
able troops in that Territory were promptly put into the field against 
them, and on the 13th of last month 3 chiefs with 187 Apaches surren- 
dered at Fort Wingate, finding themselves unable to successfully carry 
^^ war in a country thoroughly occupied by United States soldiers and 
Indian scouts. These, with 51 who have since surrendered, have been 
^^ten to the old Hot Springs reservation, where their final disposition 
^ill bo decided upon. 

THE PONCAS. 

Congress at its last session made provision for the removal of the 
^oncas from their former reservation on the Missouri Eiver to the In- 
dian Territory, resolved upon for the reason that it seemed desirable to 
S^t them out of the way of the much more numerous and powerful 
^ioux, with whom their relations were unfriendly. That removal was 
^ocordingly commenced in the early summer. The opposition it met 
^ith among the Poncas themselves and the hardships encountered on 
^te march are set forth at length in the report of the Commissioner of 
^lidian Affairs. The Poncas, about 700 in number, were taken to the 
Qnapaw reservation, in the northeastern corner of the Indian Territory, 
^Uh a view to permanent settlement. But the reluctance with which 
^^ey had left their old homes, the strange aspect of a new country, an 
, ^'^usualjy large number of cases of disease and death amoug them, and 
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the fact that they were greatly annoyed by white adventurers hovering 
around the reservation, who stole many of their cattle and ponies and 
smuggled whisky into their encampments, engendered among them a 
spirit of discontent which threatened to become unmanageable. They 
urgently asked for permission to send a delegation of chiefs to Washing- 
ton to bring their complaints in person before the President, and it was 
reported by their agent that uulesss this request be granted there was 
great danger that they would run away to their old reserve on the Mis- 
souri Eiver. To avoid such trouble, the permission asked for was givcQ, 
and the delegation arrived here on November 7. They expressed the 
desire to be taken back to their old reservation on the Missouri, a re- 
quest which could not be acceded to. But permission was granted them 
to select for themselves, among the lands at the disposal of the govern- 
ment in the Indian Territory, a tract at least equal in size to their old 
reservation, and they also received the assurance that . they would be 
fully compensated in kind for the log houses, furniture, and agricultural 
implements which, in obedience to the behests of the government, they 
had left behind on the Missouri. 

The case of the Poncas seems entitled to especial consideration at the 
hands of Congress. They have always been friendly to the whites. It 
is said, and as far as I have been able to learn, truthfully, that no Ponca 
ever killed a white man. The orders of the government always met 
with obedient compliance at their hands. Their removal from their old 
homes on the Missouri River was to them a great hardship. They had 
been born and raised there. They liad houses there in which they lived 
according to their ideas of comfort. Many of them had engaged in agri- 
culture, and possessed cattle and agricultural implements. They were 
very reluctant to leave all this, but when Congress had resolved upon 
their removal, they finally overcame that reluctance and obeyed. Con- 
sidering their constant good conduct, their obedient spirit, and the sac- 
rifices they have made, they are certainly entitled to more than ordinary 
care at the hands of the government, and I urgently recommend that 
liberal provision be made to aid them in their new settlement. 

INDIAN POLICY. 

While thus some progress has been made in the adjustment of diffi- 
culties and the danger of disturbance on a large scale seems remote, 
it would be unwise to lose sight of the lesson taught by experience, that 
in these things appearances are sometimes deceptive, and that the 
general condition of our Indian affairs is by no means satisfactory. It 
is useless to disguise the fact that a perfect solution of the '* Indian 
problem," that is to say, so complete an absorption of the Indians in our 
social and political system that they no longer appear as an incongru- 
ous and troublesome element, is, in our days at least, fraught with per- 
plexities which cannot be solved by a mere stroke of legislation. We 
have to deal with a population whose character and habits of life are 
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such as to present extraordinary difficulties to civilizing influences. This 
circamstance alone, however, does not in itself constitute the main dif- 
ficulty we have to contend with. We are frequently reminded of the 
fact that the character of our Indians does not materially differ from 
that of the Indians in the British possessions on this continent, and that 
nevertheless peace and friendly relations are maintained there between 
the kdiana and the whites. That is true. But the condition of things in 
the British possessions is in some very import ant respects essentially dif- 
ferent from that which exists in the United States. In the British pos- 
sessions the bulk of the Indian population occupy an immense area 
almost untouched by settlements of whites. On that area the Indians 
may roam about in full freedom, without danger of collision, and the 
abundance of fish and game furnishes them comparatively ample sus- 
tenance. The line dividing the Indians and the whites can be easily 
controlled by a well-organized body of police, who maintain peace and 
order. But in the United States we have no longer a dividing line. 
The " Indian frontier'' has virtually disappeared. Our Indian popula- 
tion is scattered over a vast extent of country into which the agricult- 
oral settlers, as well as the adventurous element of our people in quest 
of rapid gain have pushed their skirmishers in all possible directions. 
Wherever in the far West the enterprise of the whites advances, whites 
and Indians come into immediate contact and are '^ in one another's 
way." That contact is apt to bring on collisions, especially as the more 
feckless element of the whites, which abounds in that part of the coun- 
ty, holds the rights and lives of Indians in very light estimation, and 
can, in many localities at least, scarcely be said to be under the control 
of law, while in frequent instances also the Indian provokes retribution 
by following, without restraint, his savage propensities. 

There arestill other complications aggravating this condition of things. 
^he early colonists on this continent saw in the Indian tribes surround- 
^^^g them a very formidable power, and naturally entered with them 
^to formal treaty relations. That system has come by inheritance down 
^ our days, when the Indians, under a radical change of circumstances, 
appear at the same time as " independent tribes," as '* national wards," 
^nd as subjects. It is needless to recount the history of Indian treaties. 
A^ white settlements rapidly spread over the country treaties were, in 
^ large number of instances, made only to be broken. When the ad- 
vance of civilization found them as barriers in its way, they could not 
Btand as finalities, although they were usually called so. That in the fre- 
Q^ent and rapid changes to which those treaties were subjected, the In- 
dians sometimes suffered great injustice, no fair-minded man will deny. 
In the course of time new difiQculties supervened. As the Indians 
^ere crowded out of their hunting-grounds their sustenance became pre- 
^rious, and upon the government devolved the duty to supply them 
^ith food and clothing. That duty was and is now performed on a con- 
^t system, and through Indian agencies located at a great dis- 
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tance from the seat of the general government, and far-removed from il 
immediate supervision. Thus tempting opportunities were presente 
for fraud and peculation, demoralizing .the service, and resulting, i 
many instances, in grievous disappointment and suffering among th 
Indians. Kot seldom the promises made to them failed of the expectei 
performance on account of insufl&cient appropriations. In this way th 
Indian has become distrustful of the good faith of the whites. 

Taking all these things together: The interspersion of white settlers 
reckless adventurers and more or less wild Indians in one another^s way 
the anomalous and, in some of its features, absurd treaty system witl 
its ever-changing " finalities, '' its frequent deceptions, unavoidable mis 
understandings and incessant disappointments ; the temptations to fraad 
and peculation in furnishing and distributing supplies; the careless anc^ 
blundering management of agents, removed from immediate supervision ; 
the sometimes accidental, sometimes culpable non-fulfillment of promise! 
and engagements; the distress and suffering ensuing therefrom, and 
the comparatively lawless and uncontrollable condition of society in tha* 
part of the country which the bulk of the Indian population inhabits 
we find in the " Indian question'' an array of difficulties, complicationa 
and perplexities, a complete solution of which, in a short period of tim^ 
at least, appears unattainable. What, under such circumstances, can b< 
done is, to adopt and follow a plan of systematic action calculated U 
mitigate the evils inherent to the existence of an incongruous populatioi 
among us, and to confine them within the narrowest possible limits bj 
improving the condition of the Indians as much as it is capable of im 
provement, and removing the causes of hostile collision between th< 
Indians and the whites. 

In my opinion, our efforts should be mainly directed to the following 
points : 

1. The first thing necessary is that we should keep good faith witl 
the Indians in every respect; we should never promise them more thai 
we are able and willing to perform, and then perform what we hav< 
promised. 

2. The pursuit of hunting is as much as possible to be discouragec 
among the Indians. The excitement of the chase stimulates their war 
like propensities. When the Indians cease to be hunters, they will it 
a great measure cease to be warriors. To this end they should be per 
mitted to possess only a limited supply of arms and ammunition, am 
their ponies should be exchanged as much as practicably for cattle. 

3. As a number of Indian tribes are still depending, in part at least 
upon hunting for their sustenance, their wants must be provided for u 
another way. They should be gradually gathered together upon i 
smaller number of reservations where agriculture and cattle-raising cai 
be carried on with success, and where they can easily be supplied witl 
their necessaries until they are self-sustaining. 
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The Indian* Territory has room for most of the southwestern tribes, 
which shoald be gradually located there as they come under the con- 
trol of the government. One or two reservations in the northwest, 
this side of the mountains, and a similar consolidation of reservations 
on the Pacific slope, to be determined upon after more minute inquiry 
into local circumstances, will accommodate the northern Indians. The 
interspersion of Indians and whites, which is so apt to lead to trouble- 
some collisions, can in this way be considerably limited, and greater 
facilities will be afforded for the promotion of civilization. 

4. While Indians cannot be expected to become successful farmers at 
once, several tribes have already made appreciable progress in that re- 
spect, and others are likely to do so under favorable circumstances and 
judicious management. It will probably be found that many tribes are 
more adapted to pastoral pursuits, and in such cases agriculture, al- 
though not to be neglected, should be made subordinate to the raising 
of cattle. All beginnings in such things will necessarily be small and 
slow, but they should be patiently guided and encouraged by attentive 
supervision and liberal aid. 

5. The enjoyment and pride of the individual ownership of property 
being one of the most effective civilizing agencies, allotments of small 
tracts of land should be made to the heads of families on all reserva- 
tions, to be held in severalty under proper restrictions, so that they may 
have fixed homes. Indians who can furnish suflBcient evidence that 
they have supported their families for a certain number of years should 
be admitted to the benefits of the homestead act, and, if they are will- 
ing to detach themselves from their tribal relations, to the privileges of 
citizenship. 

6. To protect the security of life and property among the Indians, the 
^^ws of the United States, to be enforced by proper tribunals, should be 
extended over the reservations, and a body of police, composed of 
^^dians, and subject to the orders of the government officers, should be 
^^ganized on each of them. It is a matter of experience that Indians 
;hos trusted with official duty can almost uniformly be depended upon 
^^ point of fidelity and efficiency. 

7. The establishment of schools for the instruction of the young is 

^^adaally being extended among the Indian tribes under our control. 

^lie advantage to be derived from them will greatly depend upon their 

^i^cipline and the course of instruction. As far as practicable, the 

attendance of Indian children should be made cpmpulsory. Provision 

^tiould be made for boarding children at the schools, to bring them more 

^^clusively under the control of educational influences. One of the 

^ost important points is that they should be taught to speak and read 

the English language. Efforts have been made to establish and teach 

the grammar of Indian dialects and to use books printed iu those dia- 

*^ct8 as a means of instruction. This is certainly very interesting and 
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meritorious philological work, bat as far as the education of IndiaD 
childreu is concerned, the teaching of the English language must be 
considered infinitely more useful. If Indian children are to be civilized, 
they must learn the language of civilization. They will become fai 
more accessible to civilized ideas and ways of thinking when they are 
enabled to receive those ideas and ways of thinking through the most dr 
rect channel of expression. At first their minds should not be overbor* 
dened with too great a multitude of subjects of instruction, but turned 
to those practical accomplishments, proficiency in which is necessary to 
render civilized life possible. In addition to the most elementary school- 
ing, boys should be practically instructed in the various branches of 
husbandry, and girls should receive a good training in household duties 
and habits of cleanliness. In this way, a young generation may be 
raised up far more open to civilizing influences of a higher kind and more 
fit for a peaceable and profitable intercourse with the white people. 

8. At many of the agencies farmers are employed, and salaried by the 
government. But in some, if not most cases, the farms have beea 
worked by white men, merely to raise crops for supplying the agencies 
and the Indians. They are to be turned to much greater advantage. 
The farms should be used in the first place for the instruction of the 
youths at school. Besides this, the farmers are to visit the farms culti- 
vated by Indians, to give the latter practical instruction in their work 
and aid them as far as may be in their power. 

9. On the reservations the labor of white men is to be dispensed witli 
and Indian labor to be employed as much as possible. To what extent 
this can be done, under prudent and energetic direction, is shown by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his description of the results accom- 
plished by Agent Wilbur. Proper discrimination should be made in the 
distribution of supplies and annuity goods and the granting of fa- 
vors between those who work and those who live as idle Vagabonds, sc 
that honest effort be encouraged by tangible recognition and reward. 

Some of these reforms have for some time been in progress ; others 
are in course of preparation. Their accomplishment requires time and 
patient labor, and, above all things, an honest and efficient Indian service. 

The Indian servi(5e has, in some of its branches, long been the subject 
of popular suspicion. Without attaching undue importance to vague 
rumors or allegations, it must be said that frequent investigations have 
shown that suspicion to be not without good reason. Inquiries insti- 
tuted by myself since I was charged with the conduct of this department 
have convinced me of this fact. As a result of such inquiries, presump- 
tive evidence of fraudulent practices of a gross character came to my 
notice, which justified me in handing over a number of cases to the De- 
partment of Justice for criminal prosecution as well as civil action. 
While following the principal object of discovering abuses at present 
existing, I have thought it my duty to extend, incidentally, such 
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investigations over past transactions, believing it well to impress 
officers of the government with the fact that they will not escape from 
their responsibility when they leave their oflBces, and contractors that 
neither their plunder nor their persons will be safe, although their ac- 
counts may have been closed and the money gone into their pockets. 
Soch a lesson, taught in the most incisive manner, will not fail to have 
a wholesome effect, and, indeed, it is a most necessary one with regard to 
the Indian service, whose extensive ramifications render a minute super- 
vision extremely difficult. There is no doubt that fraud in the perform- 
ance of contracts and dishonest practices in the delivery and distribu- 
tion of supplies and annuity goods have frequently been the cause of 
JQSt discontent among the Indians, sometimes resulting in trouble and 
disaster. 

I do not deem the present machinery of the Indian service sufficient 
for the prevention or discovery of abuses and fraudulent practices. 
The inspectors and superintendents, who are charged, among other 
things, with such duty, have in but rare instances been successful in 
ferreting out the wily expedients resorted to by dishonest contractors 
or agents. The records of the Indian Office bear out this assertion, 
^en a superintendent or an inspector visits an agency, his coming is 
almost always known beforehand, so that there is time enough to con- 
ceal evidences of fraud and mismanagement. It is very like " catching 
tirds with a brass band.'' What the Indian Bureau needs, perhaps more 
than any other branch of the government, is a special service, composed 
of efficient agents, who, under the immediate control of the depart- 
nient, can move secretly, and can pounce upon the point to be investi- 
gated without premonition. I venture to express the hope that Con- 
gress will not refuse the appropriation asked for to serve this purpose. 
A proper use made of such an appropriation will not only improve the 
character of the service, but also be an efficient measure of economy. 

I desire to add that the investigations carried on by this department 
for the discovery and correction of fraudulent practices are, in many 
respects, seriously hampered by its want of power to compel the attend- 
^iice and pay the fees of witnesses and to punish for contempt. We 
J^ay, therefore, frequently fail in our inquiries, not because the will but 
J>ecause the means are lacking. Congress can exercise that power to 
Its fullest extent, and Congressional investigations may, therefore, be- 
come very desirable when the department, for the reasons stated, finds 
Itself unable to go to the bottom of suspected transactions — unless Con- 
^85 sees fit to invest the department with such authority as is re- 
9^iredto accomplish the object, by amending sections 183 and 184, Re- 
^^sed Statutes, so as to enlarge the powers of the Secretary of the 
Interior in this respect. 
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INDIAN AGENTS. 

That the office of an lodian agent is a very responsible one, reqairing 
high moral qualities and a superior business capacity, and that a salary 
of $1,500 a year, without afairprospectof advancement, is, under ordinary 
circumstances, inadequate to induce men of such caliber to expose them- 
selves and their families to the discomforts and privations of frontier life, 
has too frequently been stated by my predecessors in their reports to need 
repetition here. The consequences to which such false economy is apt to 
lead need scarcely be described. The report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs furnishes some interesting illustrations. I cannot too urgently 
commend to the attention of Congress the gradation in the salaries of In- 
dian agents which he suggests. Even higher salaries than he recommends 
might be paid, and prove wise economy in the end. The proposed grada- 
tion in salaries is not only just in itself, by making pay correspond with 
responsibility, but will also have the advantage of holding out to au 
agent who distinguishes himself in the performance of his duties, the 
prospect of promotion to a more important and better-paying place. The 
selection of Indian agents is one of the most difficult tasks of this de- 
partment. No man of experience in public life need be told how little 
ordinary recommendations can be depended upon to furnish men well 
fitted for the discharge of complicated and delicate duties and responsi- 
bilities. The present system which permits religious societies to nomi- 
nate candidates for Indian agencies is, in some respects, undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the former practice of making appointments in the 
Indian service on political grounds. But that the present system is by 
no means perfect, is demonstrated by the frequent necessity of changes. 
The Indian service is very much in need of the element of stability. An 
arrangement enabling the department to assign an officer upon his 
entrance into the service to a place of minor importance and then to 
promote him in grade of duty and pay according to merit, will, in a 
great measure, supply that want, and in the course of time give us a 
body of far more experienced, efficient, and trustworthy agents than any 
mode of selection heretofore in practice can ever be expected to furnish. 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the valuable service ren- 
dered by the Board of Indian Commissioners in the supervision of pur- 
chases and the examination of contracts and accounts, as well as by some 
of its members by visiting Indian agencies and tribes, and by inquiring 
into and giving the department very valuable information concerning 
their condition and needs. The board has not yet made its annual re- 
port, and I can therefore not speak of its operations in detail. As soon 
as that report reaches me, it will be duly brought to the notice of the 
Executive and of the two houses of Congress. 

Whenever there was occasion to call upon the War Department for 
assistance in the management of Indian affairs, that assistance has 
always been granted with the greatest promptness, and in a spirit of 
harmonious co-operation which I cannot too gratefully acknowledge. 
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PUBLIC LANDS. 

I have the honor to present the following abstract of the operations 
of the General Land Office under the laws relating to the survey and 
disposal of public lands during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877 : 

Acres. 

Disposal of public lands by ordinary cash sales 740, 686. 57 

■ Military bounty land warrant locations under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, 

[ and 1855 1 97,480.00 

i. Homestead entries 2,178,098,17 

Timber-culture entries 520,673.39 

Agricultural college scrip locations 1, 280, 00 

Approved to States as swamp 320,935,05 

Certified to railroads 700,791.96 

Certified for wagon-roads 61,543. 18 

Certified for agricultural colleges 63,443.04 

Certified for common schools 27,973. 92 

Certified for universities 3,235.83 

Internal-improvement selections 50,984.91 

Sionx half-breed scrip locations 2, 655. 29 

Chippewa half-breed scrip locations 5, 422. 94 

Special scrip entries under acts of 1858, 1860, and 1872 60, 460. 45 

Entries under the mining laws 14, 103.00 

Total 4,849,767.70 

for previous year *.. 6,524,326.36 



l^ecrease as compared with sales of preceding year 1, 674, 558. 65 

CASH RECEIPTS UNDER VARIOUS HEADS. 

Purchase-money of land sold ' $i969,317 04 

Homestead fees and commissions 333,428 34 

Timber-culture fees and commissions 53,298 00 

Agricultural college scrip fees 36 00 

^ees in pre-emption and homestead filings 56,979 00 

"©es on military bounty land warrant locations 1, 868 50 

^ees for transcripts famished by local officers 784 08 

I'ees on mineral filings and protests 7,321 00 

Fees on railroad and wagon-road selections 14, 999 80 

Swampland indemnity fees 1,384 00 

l^onation fees 1,635 00 

Pees on Valentine scrip and university selections 3, 080 87 

^ees on transcripts furnished by the General Land Office 8, 837 60 

Total 1,452,969 23 

SURVEYS. 

Acres. 

Total area of the land States and Territories 1,814,769, 920 

S'Jrveyed during past fiscal year 10,847,082 

Previously surveyed 702,725,655 

713, 572, 737 

^niaining unsurveyed 1, 101, 197, 183 

TIMBER LANDS. 

The subject of the extensive depredations committed upon the timber 
^^ the public lands of the United States has largely engaged the atten- 
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tion of tbis department. That question presents itself in a twofold 
aspect : as a question of law and as a question of public economy. As 
to the first point, little need be said. That the law prohibits the taking 
of timber by unauthorized persons from the public lands of the United 
States, is a universally known fact. That the laws are made to be ex- 
ecuted, ought to be a universally accepted doctrine* That the govern- 
ment is in duty bound to act upon that doctrine, needs no argument. 
There may be circumstances under which the rigorous execution of s^ 
law may be difficult or inconvenient, or obnoxious to public sentiment^ 
or working particular hardship; in such cases it is the business of the 
legislative power to adapt the law to such circumstances. It is the 
business of the Executive to enforce the law as it stands. 

As to the second point, the statements made by the Commissioner o1 
the General Land OjOSce, in his report, show the quantity of timbei 
taken from the public lands without authority of law to have been 0"3 
enormous extent. It probably far exceeds in reality any estimates 
made upon the data before us. It appears, from authentic information 
before this department, that in many instances the depredations hav« 
been carried on in the way of organized and systematic enterprise, no 
only to furnish timber, lumber, and fire-wood for the home market, but 
on a large scale, for commercial exportation to foreign countries. 

The rapidity with which this country is being stripped of its forest- 
must alarm every thinking man. It has been estimated by good autboc 
ity that, if we go on at the present rate, the supply of timber in th 
United States will, in less than twenty years, fall considerably short cm 
our home necessities. How disastrously the destruction of the forests 
of a country affects the regularity of the water supply in its rivers necee 
sary for navigation, increases the frequency of freshets and inundations 
dries up springs, and transforms fertile agricultural districts intobarre- 
wastes, is a matter of universal experience the world over. It is th 
highest time that we should turn our earnest attention to this subjec* 
which so seriously concerns our national prosperity. 

The government cannot prevent the cutting of timber on land owne* 
by private citizens. It is only to be hoped that private owners wi!I 
grow more careful of their timber as it rises in value. But the goverc 
ment can do two things : 1. It can take determined and, as I thinte 
effectual measures to arrest the stealing of timber from public lands o 
a large scale, which is always attended with the mqst reckless wastes 
and, 2. It can preserve the forests still in its possession by keeping thee 
under its control, and by so regulating the cutting and sale of timbee 
on its lands as to secure the renewal of the forest b^' natural growth an- 
the careful preservation of the young timber. 

With regard to the point first mentioned, I call attention to th 
elaborate statement made by the Commissioner of the General Lan* 
Ofiice in his report concerning the methods followed in enforcing the la^ 
against timber depredations hitherto. It appears that those method • 
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have, in a great measare, been nnavailing in arresting the evil, and upon 
mature consideration of the subject, the conclusion was reached by this 
department that an important change was imperatively demanded by 
the public interest. It was found that the "stumpage system'' form- 
erly in use, and the practice of compromising with the depredators, 
which uniformly left tempting profits to the latter, tended rather to 
encoorage the depredations than to stop them, and that the only way 
to arrest the depredations was by seizing the stolen property wherever 
found and by punishing the depredators. My views on this subject, and 
the policy adopted and carried out by this department, were set 
forth in a letter addressed to the honorable the Attorney-General, dated 
August 29, as follows : 

• • • • « J avail myself of this opportunity to state the rnle of action I have 
i^opted fof this and similar cases. 

While it is my desire to dispose of the logs seized by the officers of the Government 
Oil terms as advantageons as possible to the United States, it is the principal object of 
the operations of this department, recently set on foot, not only to bring money into 
the public treasury, but to put an end to the timber depredations committed on the 
public lands. To this end, it is above all things necessary that the depredators be 
effectually deprived of every possibility of deriving any benefit or profit from the 
'vrrongfal acts they have committed. As long as they are permitted to hope that even 
after the seizure by Government officers of the timber wrongfully taken from the 
pnblio lauds, they may by way of compromise acquire rightful possession of the logs 
on terms profitable to themselves, the temptation to continue the depredations will 
iiot cease to exist, and the depredations will go on. It is for this reason that I have 
directed that the stumpage system hitherto prevailing be discontinued ; for the same 
'waon I withhold my approval from every compromise which would permit the logs 
seized to pass into the possession of the depredators with any chance of profit ; and I 
iittiBt upon the current market-price of the logs at the place where they are held. 

If in following this rule small lots of logs should remain unsold at places where 
competition is not active, or in cases where the trade combines against the Govern- 
'nent, that loss will be trifling compared with the great advantage gained if by 
fitirict adherence to this rule the depredations are terminated. I desire to make those 
^^0 hitherto have carried on these depredations with profit understand that in at- 
*S5ipting to steal timber from the public lands they will in any event lose the value 
cf their labor and their expenses, and expose themselves to criminal prosecution. 

With regard to the criminal prosecution of depredators, I would recommend that 
*aey be not confined to those mostly poor persons who actually cut timber on public 
^ands with their own hands, but that they be directed as well and principally against 
^© parties who are found to have organized and directed the stealing of timber on 
^^Q public lands on a large scale and derived from that criminal practice the greatest 
Profit. 

As is shown by the Commissioner of the General Land Office in his re- 
port, a considerable number of suits were instituted in difiFerent parts of 
^hecountry, some of which have already been tried and decided in favor of 
^he government. I have reason to believe that the measures taken by 
^te department have already stopped the depredations on the public 
^^nds to a very great extent, and that, if continued, they will entirely 
^*^t the eviU A comparatively small number of watchful and ener- 
getic agents will suffice to prevent in future, not, indeed, the stealing of 
2 I 
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siugle trees here aud there, but at least depredations on a large scale 
To this end, however, it is necessary that Congress, by an appropriatioi 
for this purpose, to be immediately available, enable this department U 
keep the agents in the field, aud also to provide a more speedy and effect 
ive system for the seizure and sale of logs, lumber, or turpentine, cut o: 
manufactured from timber on tbe public lands, than is now provided b; 
existing laws. I would also recommend that section 4751 of the Revisec 
Statutes be so amended as to provide that all penalties and forfeiturei 
incurred under existing laws for cutting timber on the public lands 
except trespasses committed on lands reserved for naval purposes, shal 
be sued for, recovered, and accounted for under proper regulations b^ 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The enforcement by this department of the policy above stated ha. 
called forth remonstrance from several parts of the country where seia 
ures were made. Lumber-merchants, saw-mill owners, and timberopei 
ators in some of the timber districts complained that property had bee 
or was apt to be seized together with logs wrongfully taken from tli 
public lands of the United States, and that, by the proceedings carri^ 
on, business in certain localities would be severely injured and man 
laboring people put out of work. The agents of this departmental 
instructed to use the utmost care in respecting private property; anc 
as far as the department is informed, those instructions have, a very fe ' 
trifling and promptly corrected mistakes excepted, been strictly obeyed 
As to the injury done to business, if that business consists in wroD| 
fully taking timber from the public lands of the United States and mai 
ufacturing it into lumber and selling it, it is just the business which : 
is the duty of this department to suppress for the protection of tti 
public interest. 

Other complaints came from some of the mining States and Territ< 
ries, setting forth that the majority of their lands not having been siv 
veyed nor being adapted to agriculture, and the timber lands not beia 
open to purchase, the people of those States and Territories cannot o"^ 
tain the timber necessary for their mining operations and smelting-work. 
nor even fuel for their homes, unless they take it from the public land 
This complaint is certainly entitled to consideration, and, with due r 
gaid for the equities of the case, the department has abstained fh): 
all criminal prosecutions and caused seizures to be made or suits coD 
menced only where timber had been taken from the public lands i 
large quantities for sale to railroad companies or smelting- works, or tt 
supply of the market on a large scale. In such cases, also, the plea he 
been made that railroad-ties, building-timber, and fire- wood for runnin 
smelting- works could not be obtained in any other way, except from 
great distance at large expense. This is true 5 but it is also true thi 
those who have supplied themselves, without authority of law, froi 
the public lands should at least be held to pay a fair price for the proj 
erty so taken, as that kind of property must be paid for elsewhere, an 
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for this the department affords them an opportunity until by proper 
legislation they are enabled to obtain the necessary supply of timber 
and fire- wood in a legal way. 

Moreover, nowhere is a wasteful destruction of the forests fraught 
with more dangerous results than in mountainous regions. Tbe timber 
grows mostly on the mountain-sides, and when these mountain sides are 
once stripped bare, the rain will soon wash all tbe earth necessary for 
the growth of trees from the slopes down into the valleys, and the re- 
newal of the forests will be rendered impossible forever j the rivulets 
and water-courses, which flow with regularity while the forest stands, 
are dried up for the greater part of the year, and transformed iuto raging 
torrents by heavy rains and by the melting of the snow, inundating 
the valleys below, covering them with gravel and loose rock swept down 
from the mountain-sides, and gradually rendering them unfit for agri- 
cnlture, and, finally, for the habitation of men. Proper measures for the 
preservation of the forest in the mountainous regions of the country 
appear, therefore, of especially imperative necessity. The experience of 
parts of Asia, and of some of the most civilized countries in Europe, it^i 
BO terribly instructive in these respects that we have no excuse if we do 
not take timely warning. 

To avert such evil results, I would suggest the following preventive 
and remedial measures: All timber-lands still belonging to the 
States should be withdrawn from the operation of the preemption 
homestead laws, as well as the location of the various kinds of 

Timber-lands fit for agricultural purposes should be sold, if sold at 
all, only for cash, and so graded in price as to make the purchaser pay 
for the value of the timber on the land. This will be apt to make the 
settler careful and provident in the disposition he makes of the timber. 

A sufficient number of government agents should be provided for to 
protect the timber on public lands from depredation, and to institute to 
this end the necessary proceedings against depredators by seizures and 
by oriminal as well as civil action. 

Bach agents should also be authorized and instructed, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of the Interior or the Department of Agricult* 
nre, to sell for the United States, in order to satisfy the current local 
demand, timber from the public lands under proper regulations, and in 
doing so especially to see to it that no large areas be entirely stripped 
of their timber, so as not to prevent the natural renewal of the forests 
This measure would enable the people of the mining States and Terri- 
tories to obtain the timber they need in a legal way, at the same time 
avoiding the dangerous consequences above pointed out. 

The extensive as well as wanton destruction of the timber upon the 
public lands by the willful or negligent and careless setting of fires 
calls for earnest attention. While in several, if not all, of the States 
Bach acts are made highly penal offenses by statute, yet no law of the 
United States provides specifically for their punishment when commit- 
ted npon the pnblic lands, nor for a recovery of the damages thei^eby 
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sustained. I would therefore recommend the passage of a law pre- 
scribing a severe penalty for the willful, negligent, or careless setting of 
tires upon the public lands of the United States, principally valuable 
for the timber thereon, and also providing for the recovery of all dam- 
ages thereby sustained. 

While such measures might be provided for by law without unneces- 
sary delay, I would also suggest that the President be authorized to ap- 
point a commission, composed of qualified persons, to study the laws 
and practices adopted in other countries for the preservation and culti- 
vation of forests, and to report to Congress a plan for the same object 
applicable to our circumstances. 

I am so deeply impressed with the importance of this subject, that I 
venture to predict, the Congress making efficient laws for the preserva- 
tion of our forests will be ranked by future generations in this country" 
among its greatest benefactors. 

DESERT LANDS. 

A large majority of the lands west of the one hundredth meridian ara 
unfit for agricultural purposes without artificial irrigation, and the area 
on which artificial irrigation appears possible is very small. The home- 
stead and pre-emption laws are therefore practically inapplicable to land& 
of that class, for the simple reason that agricultural settlement on small 
subdivisions is impossible. Extensive tracts on the " plains,'' however, 
can be made useful as pasturage for the raising of cattle ; in fact, they 
are being used for that purpose on a large scale. The stock-raising in- 
terest on the plains is gaining immense proportions, but it is carried oa 
upon the public domain without the authority as well as without the 
protection of law, and the government derives no benefit from such use 
of the public lands. Some system should be devised to make these 
lands a source of public revenue, and to put the enterprise of the citi- 
zens engaged in such pursuits upon a legal basis. The government 
directors of the Union Pacific Railroad quote, in their annual report to 
this department, a letter from a gentleman engaged in cattle-raising 
on the plains, of which the following is an extract : 

Under existing laws, one man can only attain title to one section of land in a body 
within tlie Pacific Railroad limits, i. e., a man can purchase a fall section from the railroad 
company, but it is surrounded on all sides by government land, which is only open to 
homesteads and pre-emptions. It has been fully demonstrated that lands west of the 
one hundredth meridian are only lit for grazing purposes, and can only be utilized as 
grazing-lands when held in large tracts or ranges. The quantity of land required to 
support an animal by grazing alone is so great that it would be impossible to purchase 
the lauds at the government price, or at any price that would look reasonable. The 
result is, that no lands are sold, and the stock-raisers occupy the lands without any 
legal rights, while the government and the railroad company got no compensation. 
One evil that grows out of this system is, that the stock-grower, having no defensible 
right to his range, does nothing toward improv ing or fencing it. His buildings and 
corrals are of the most temporary nature, and he is prepared at any time to move his 
herds wherever bettor ranges or less-crowded pastures offer. * # « # 

I think the following plan would entirely counteract all the evils mentioned, and 
"would make a return to government and railroad company from lands that otherwise 
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will always remain unsold and valueless. The government and railroad company 
Jointly lease to responsible stock-growers all lands lying west of the one hundredth 
meridian of longitude in blocks of, say, from 50 to 500 square miles, at such an annual 
rental, and for such terra of years, and with such other restrictions as will best protect 
the interest of the government and railroad company, and will give the stock-raiser 
Bach a right to his range as will protect him from encroachment, and warrant him in 
fencing his range, besides making permanent investments in corrals and ranch build- 
ings. The arguments in favor of some such plan as this are so many, and the objec- 
tions BO few, that it seems to me only necessary to have il presented to Congress in 
proper form to insure it^ adoption. The enormous increase of the cattle-interest on the 
western plains, and the present chaotic state of the grazing system, demand that some 
intelligent action should be taken at once. 

I concur with the writer of this letter as to the general object in view 
with regard to lands not irrigable. It appears to me that the sys- 
tem of leasing those lands would be preferable to that of selling them 
in large bodies, for the reason that it would leave open to the govern- 
ment another disposition of them in the future, if such should become 
advisable. Instead of the suggested plan of leases to be made "jointly" 
by the government and the land-grant railroad companies to stock- 
raisers, I would recommend that an arrangement be made with such 
railroad companies by which in desert-land regions the latter receive 
the even sections in addition to the odd sections on one side of the road, 
and release to the government the odd sections on the other, so that by 
the government as well as the railroad companies the land on either 
side of the roads be held in a solid body. If the system of leasing des- 
^H lands not irrigable be adopted, care should be taken so to regulate it 
by law as to prevent wealthy capitalists from obtaining temporary posses- 
ion of very large tracts to the exclusion of stock-raisers of small means, 
^Specially in the vicinity of the great lines of transportation. It would 
^^e very questionable policy to lease "blocks'' of so large a size as 600 
Square miles, to one party, as the writer of the letter above quoted sug- 
S^ts. While the homestead law is practically inapplicable to desert 
l^nds, its general object should not be lost sight of. It is a matter of 
I^^blic interest, not only that there be as much stock raised, but also 
"^liat there should be as many stock-raisers accommodated, as possible, 
^Xi the public lands of that description. 

I would respectfully ask that the attention of Congress be invited to 
"'^liis important subject. 

DESERT-LAND LAW. 

Congress, at its last session, passed an act to provide for the sale of 
^^sert lands in certain States and Territories. This act provides — 

Br«t. That citizens of the United States^ and persons of certain specified qnalificar 

*ioiie, may file with the register and receiver of any land-district in which desert 

*^d is situated, a declaration of intention under oath, to reclaim within three years 

**hereafter, by irrigation, a tract of desert land, surveyed or unsurveyed, not exceeding 

^^e section ; and that upon payment of twenty-five cents per acre the applicant 

BhaU acquire an inchoate right thereto. 

^^oond. That at any time thereafter within the period above named, upon making 
"*"*fiictory piroof to said register and receiver of the reclamation of said tract of land. 
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in the manner aforesaid, and the payment of the additional sam of. one dollar per 
acre, the applicant shall be entitled to a patent for said tract. 

Third, That all lands, exclnsive of timber and mineral lands, which will not, without 
irrigation, produce some agricultural crop, shall be deemed desert lands. 

While it is desirable that desert lands shoald be reclaimed for agri- 
cultaral purposes by irrigation, and that proper encoaragement be 
offered to that end, a wise regard for the public interests does not< 
permit, wherever there is public land capable of successful cultivatioDi 
in small farms, and of thus furnishing homesteads for people of limited 
means, that extraordinary facilities should be given to the capitalisi 
to acquire such land for the formation of large estates. It is believec 
that the proof required by the above-nan^ed act, as to the quality of thg 
lauds, is not sufficient to prevent lands not desert from being acquirec 
under it, while the entire absence of any provision prescribing what per 
tion of land in the tract entered shall be irrigated, the cultivation and 
improvements which shall constitute reclamation, the penalties or foxr 
feitures for abandonment, or sale of the applicant's interest before mak: 
ing final proof and payment, renders the act liable to be taken advantage 
of for objects not contemplated by it nor compatible with the public 
interest. 

I therefore recommend that the act be so amended as to require, before 
the enfcry is allowed, that the desert character and quality of the trael 
sought to be entered shall be established by competent testimony tx 
the satisfaction of the register and receiver of the district in which the 
land is situated, after notice by publication for four successive week. a 
to adverse claimants, if any there be; that the quantity or portion o 
the land in the tract to be irrigated, cultivated, and improved shall }>* 
specifically defined 5 that a neglector failure to irrigate and improve th < 
quantity or portion of the land in said tract specified, for the period cp 
six months at any one time, shall be considered an abandonment o» 
the same. 

While a party who has made an entry under said law has no more 
right to sell or contract to sell, or in any manner encumber the right 01 
interest which he has acquired, than a homestead or pre-emption settles 
has under either the homestead or pre-emption laws before final proof 
still, as there seems to be some misapprehension as to the rights of ap 
plicauts on this subject, I would recommend that the law be so amended 
as expressly to prohibit the selling or contracting to sell, or encumber 
ing of the right or interest which the applicant acquires, until final 
proof and payment therefor has been made ; and that, upon satisfactory 
evidence being produced of the violation of such prohibition, the appli- 
cant shall be deemed to have forfeited all his right and interest therein, 
and thereupon his entry shall be canceled. 

PRIVATE LAND-CLAIMS. 

The enactment of some law providing a more speedy settlement of the 
private land-claims in the territory (except Oalifornia) ac(;[aired from 
Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, and the Gudadeii 
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treaty of 1853, is imperatively demanded. For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of said treaties, an act of (3ongress, approved July 
22, 1854, charged the surveyor-general of the Territory of New Mexico 
-with the duty, of ascertaining and reporting to Congress the origin, na- 
ture, and extent of all private claims within his district, the title to 
Tvhich were derived from the Spanish or Mexican Government. The 
provisions of this act were subsequently extended to the Territories of 
Arizona and Colorado, (now the State of Colorado.) 

During the twenty-three years in which this law has been in force, the 
Burveyor-general of New Mexico has reported to Congress for confirma- 
tion one hundred and twenty-seven of said claims, of which number 
seventy -one have been confirmed, leaving fifty-six now pending before 
that body for confirmation. 

It is impossible to state accurately the number of these claims still 
remaining unsettled ; but I think it is safe to state that there are at least 
one thousand, and, at the rate at which they have heretofore been settled 
and determined, it is impossible to foretell when the last of them will 
be finally adjudicated. In the mean time, a cloud is cast upon titles 
perfect in themselves, a strong incentive is offered for the manufacture 
of fraudulent title-papers, witnesses die or remove to parts unknown, 
the ancient records upon which the claims are based are lost or defaced, 
the difficulties in detecting frauds and determining the validity of titles 
are multiplied, and the probability that many fraudulent claims may 
escape detection is increased. 

Many of these claims are for a given quantity of land, within much 
larger exterior bounderies, yet by the act above mentioned the larger 
quantity is held in a state of reservation until the grant is finally ad- 

« 

justed, and thus thousands of acres of valuable lands are kept out of 
the market for an indefinite period, and this, too, whether the claim is 
genuine or fraudulent. 

Congress has no doubt acted wisely in refusing thus far to confirm 
^^y greater number of said claims. Some of those already confirmed 
We been found, upon final survey, to contain a quantity of land largely 
lu excess of the quantity originally intended. 

The same act which provided the present system of ascertaining and 
determining the validity of these claims also extended the public land 
system to the Territory within which they are situated, and the conflict 
arising from the want of harmony between the two systems has been 
the cause of much difliculty and strife between the grant claimants and 
settlers. This is especially true in the Territory of New Mexico. 

The complaints which have reached me during the last few months, 
growing out of the difl&culties arising from these conflicting systems, in- 
duce me to most earnestly recommend the passage of an act providing 
for the appointment of a commission, with full power to hear and de- 
termine the validity, subject to an appeal to the United States courts, 
of all the claims within the Territory named. 
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LAPSED LAND GRANTS. 

I desire also to invite special attention to the fact that a large namber 
of the grants of the public lands made to aid in the constmctionof rail- 
roads, and of varioas works of internal improvement, have expired by 
limitation. 

The lands embraeed within the limits of these grants have, in most 
cases, been withdrawn from sale and disposal by the government, and 
must necessarily remain in that condition autil some action is taken to 
declare a forfeiture of the grant, and restore the lands to the public 
domain. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided (see Schulen- 
burg V8. Harriman, 21 Wall., page 44) that where a grant of land is 
made, and acquires precision by definite location, so that the right to 
specific tracts vests in the grantee, it will continue until some legislative 
or judicial action is taken to declare a forfeiture, notwithstanding the 
time. prescribed for the performance of the conditions subsequent may 
have expired. 

A less expensive and more expeditious mode of disposing of these 
lapsed grants would be to authorize the Land Department, by an act 
of Congress, under proper restrictions and limitations, to take possesson 
of the lands in the name of the United States, and declare them mibject 
to sale and disposal after a proper notice by publication. 

SURVEYS. 

I respectfully invite attention to the recommendations made by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office concerning the surveys oi 
public lands. He suggests : '^ 1. The consolidation of all the offices oi 
surveyors-general into one, which shall be located in Washington. 2 
The abolition of the contract system. 3. The appointment of a sur 
veyor-general of the United States, who shall be authorized to appoior 
as many assistants as may be required to make the surveys as fast aa 
may be deemed necessary or provided by law.'' 

I fully concur with the Commissioner in these recommendations. I^' 
is the experience of this department that the present system of conducts 
ing surveys has proved to be an extensive machinery for spending appro * 
priations without a corresponding benefit to the country. Large sums 
have been wasted in laying out the desert into small farm-lots. M 
reorganization of this branch of the service, for reasons of economy as 
well as to facilitate a more direct supervision of the work done, appears 
very desirable. The presentation of the subject in the report of the 
Commissioner is respectfully commended to the consideration of Con- 
gress. 

EAILWAYS. 

The facts and figures herein set forth are compiled from the annual 
reports of the companies. 

The capital stock of the Union Pacific Eailroad Company amounts td 
$36,762,300, and has all been paid in. Certificates for full-paid stook 
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) the namber of 367,450 shares, of $100 each, have been issued, and 
*e oatstanding. The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1877, 
ere, from transportation of passengers, $4,237,952.58; of freight, 
$,036,621.87; and from miscellaneous sources, $1,444,769.37; total, 
13,719,343.82. These figures include " the amounts earned from, but 
ithheld by, the United States, for transportation of its passengers,, 
eight, and mails." The expense of operating the road for the year, waa 
>,402,252.24 ; leaving net earnings, $8,317,091.58. The construction- 
icounts of the company, including some unsettled accounts with con- 
actors, show the cost of the road at $117,334,256.10. The total funded 
debtedness (including the government loan of $27,236,512) of the 
impany is $78,733,712. 

The amount of stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company sub- 
ribed is $62,608,800, of which $54,275,500 has been paid. The receipts 
r the year ending 30th June, 1877, from transportation of passengers, 
ere $5,563,870.07; and of freight, $10,095,349.87 ; total, $15,659,219.94. 
he operating expenses of the road for the year were $8,326,614.21 ; 
aving net earnings to the amount of $7,332,605.73. At the close of 
iid year the indebtedness of the company amounted to $94,339,500.01 ; 
f which $27,855,680 is due to the United States. This company em- 
raees, by consolidation, (besides the original Central Pacific Company,) 
ke Western Pacific, the California and Oregon, the San Francisco,^ 
)akland, and Alameda, and the San Joaquin Yalley Companies. 
Stock of the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company to the 
imount of $1,000,000, has been subscribed, of which $980,600 has been paid, 
•he receipts for the year ending June 30, 1877, were, from transportation 
f passengers, $40,401.88 ; and of freight, $149,947.84; total, $190,349.72. 
he amount expended in said year for running expenses and repairs, 
as $180,467.72 ; leaving net earnings $9,882. The road and fixtures 
^ve cost $3,763,700. The company's indebtedness, in addition to the 
>vemment loan, and first mortgage of $1,600,000, and interest unpaid,. 
•60,000. 

The amount of stock of the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company 
lowed by law is $10,000,000. Of this $9,689,950 has been subscri})ed 
^d paid. The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1877, were : From 
ansportation of passengers, $967,969.80; of freight, $2,032,361.36^ 
iecellaneous, $18,700.30 ; total, $3,019,031.46. Total expenses for the 
^$1,674,140.42; leaving net earnings, $1,344,891.04. The cost of 
instruction and equipment of 673 miles (main and branch line) is 
34,359,540.66. The funded debt of the company is $28,589,100, of 
'bich $6,303,000 is due to the United States. There are other liabili- 
ies to the amountof $3,115,098.79, making the entiredebt$31,704,798.79. 
be earnings and expenses, as given in this statement, from July 1, 
S76, to November 20, 1876, are taken from the books of the company; 
lose from November 21, 1876, to June 30, 1877, are taken from the 
mAb of the receivers. The road went into the hands of receivers on the 
Dth November, 1876. 
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Stock of the Sionx City aud Pacific Eailroad Company to the amoant 
of $4,478,500 has been sabscribed, of which $1,791,400 has been paid. 
The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1877, from transportation 
of passengers, were 886,033.11 ; of freight, $205,898.36 ; from express, 
$2,784.71; and from miscellaneous sources, $5,831.21 ; total, $300,546.39. 
The expenses of the road and fixtures during said year were $285,366.64| 
leaving net earnings, $15,179.75. The bonded indebtedness of the com- 
pany is $3,256,320, of which $1,628,320 is due to the United States. 
The floating debt is $69,955.29. 

Stock of the Southern Pacific Eailroad Company, of California, to the 
amount of $38,122,000 has been subscribed, of which $36,763,900 has 
been paid. The amount received ^for transportation of passengers for 
the year ending 30th June, 1877, was $1,646,693.49 ; of freight, $1,883,- 
900.46 ; total, $3,530,593.95. The expenses of the road and fixtures for 
said year, were $1,724,174.41, leaving net earnings $1,806,419.54. The 
bonded indebtedness of the company is $29,300,000. The constractioa 
of additional portions of this road has steadily progressed since thd 
date of the company's last annual report. There have been constructed 
and brought into operation during the year ending 30th June, 1877, 
253.78 miles. This whole distance has been laid with steel rails, weigh- 
ing not less than 50 pounds per linear yard. The company now has la 
operation 711-95 miles of road. On the 25th of January last, your pre- 
decessor accepted 20 miles of this road, beginning at Goshen and rua- 
ning in a westerly direction ; on the 21st February last, he accepted aa- 
other section of 20 miles, beginning at a point in the ^. E. | of section ^9 
T. 19 S., Er. 20 E., Mount Diablo base and meridian, and running in fib 
southwesterly direction ; and on the 2d March, he accepted 78.59 miles* 
beginning at a point in the N. W. J of section 3, T. 2 N., E. 15 W., Sa>x:& 
Bernardino base and meridian, and running northerly. 

The Northern Pacific Eailroad Company was reorganized on the 29th 
September, 1875, under a plan which had been adopted by the holders 
the company's bonds, and under which the company's mortgage was 
closed. On the 12th of August preceding, all the company's property aa* 
franchises were sold under a decree of the United States district court: 
the southern district of New York, and purchased by a committee of 
bondholders for the account of all the holders of the company's bonds aD< 
stock, pursuant to the provisions of said plan. Thisplan of reorganizatiox^ ^ 
approved and confirmed by the said district court, provided for the com-^ 
version of the outstanding bonds of the company into '* preferred stocky 
and its stock into " common stock." Up to June 30, 1877, there had bee^ 
issued of preferred stock to bondholders who had surrendered their bond^ 
for conversion, and also in settlement of claims and salaries, the amoaal' 
of $36,609,245.95. Of common stock, there had been issued, to the samO 
date, 139,453 shares, of $100 each. The company is operating 450 mile^ 
of its road from Duluth, at the west end of Lake Superior, to Bismarok; 
105 miles from Kalama to Tacoma, Washington Territory ; and 17 miles 
from Tacoma toward Wilkeson, 31 miles from Tacoma, to whioh point 
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it was expected that the road would be finished by the 20th October; 
and which, the president of the company informs me, is now completed. 
The road is definitely located from the mouth of Heart River, on the 
Missouri, to the mouth of Glendive Creek, on the Yellowstone, a dis- 
tance of 205 miles. Between the last-named point and the junction of 
the Deer Lodge and Little Blackfoot Eivers, Montana Territory, the 
line has not been definitely fixed, though it will probably follow the 
Yellowstone as far as the mouth of Porcupine Greek, a distance of 200 
miles from the mouth of Glendive Creek. In Washington Territory the 
branch and main line both terminate at Tacoma, on Puget Sound. The 
cost of surveys during the year ending 30ch June last was $11,785, 
mal4ng the total cost of surveys $1,124,728.55. This includes the pur- 
chase of the right of way. The amount received from transportation 
of passengers for the year ending 30th June, 1877, was $283,915.78 ; 
of freight $663,203.05 ; from miscellaneous sources $63,930.60 5 total 
$1,011,049.43. The operating expenses for the year were $477,451.40 ; 
leaving net earnings $533,698.03. The total cost of construction and 
equipment of the road to that date was $19,421,977.56. The company's 
indebtedness to said date was $309,720.81. As an offset to this debt 
the company had bills receivable, balances due from other railroad and 
transportation companies, and from the United States, $229,100.54; 
teaving a net indebtedness of $80,620.27. 

Stock of the Atlantic and Pacific Eailroad Company to the amount of 
^19,760,300 has been subscribed and paid. This company's railroad is 
Completed, with the telegraph line, from Pacific, Mo., to Vinita, Indian 
I*erritory, a distance of 327J miles, and there has been no further con- 
struction of the company's line since its report of June 30, 1876. The 
^^st of the surveys of the road to June 30, 1877, is $323,927.36. That 
C^ortion of the road lying in the State of Missouri was, on the 8th of Sep- 
^mber, 1876, sold to the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway Com- 
^^ny, with all its franchises, equipments, and other property pertaining 
^Viereto, by the foreclosure of the second mortgage thereon, and the latter 
^^mpany has been operating the part of said road lying west of the 
^tate of Missouri since that time. Hence there have been no receipts 
^^om passengers or freight by said Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
f^any jbo report. The cost of the road and fixtures is $3r,368,789.64. 
*l?he bonded indebtedness for which the company remains liable is the 
Qrst-mortgage railroad and land-grant bonds. 

Stock of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company to the amount of 
^50,000,000 is authorized by law, of which $7,483,400 has been issued. 
tThe receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1877, were, from transporta- 
tion of passengers, $531,385,275 of freight $1,468,694.63; from express 
^20,323.37; mail $31,035; telegraph $14,494.32; miscellaneous $4,706; 
total $2,070,638.59. The expenses for said year were, for conducting 
transportation $442,170; motive power $310,476.44; maintenance of 
way $444,105.96 ; maintenance of cars $135,484.79; general expenses 
$49,749.37; total $1,381,986.56; leaving net earnings $688,652.03. The 
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entire indebtedness of the company is $19,264,684.99. There are 443.8( 
miles of the main line of this road in operation, (and 36.94 miles o: 
sidings,) 111 miles of which has been completed since the date of theii 
last report. On the 8th March last you accepted 127 miles of this com 
pany's road. 

Denver Pacific Railroad stock to the amount of $4,000,000 has beer 
subscribed and paid, being the total amount authorized by law. The 
receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1877, were, for transportation oi 
passengers, $ 161,722.96 ; of freight, $171,165.29 ; miscellaneous, $2,880,66; 
total, $335,768.90. The expenses for said year were $189,370.20; leav- 
ing net earnings $146,398.70. The cost of construction and equipment 
of the road (106 miles) has been $6,495,350. The indebtedness of the 
company is $2,595,829.91. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF THE RAILROAD COMPANIES TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Under the act of 1st July, 1862, and 2d July, 1864, subsidy bonds were 
issued by the United States to six railway companies (Central Pacific. 
Kansas Pacific, Union Pacific, Central Branch Union Pacific, Western 
Pacific, and Sioux City and Pacific) to the amount of $64,623,512. These 
bonds, having thirty years from date to run, will mature, some in 1896; 
others in 1897, and others in 1898. The semi-annual interest paid on 
them will amount, at maturity of the bonds, to $116,322,321.60 at simple 
interest, and to $316,112,571.79 if compounded, or, the principal added 
thereto, $180,945,833.60 and $380,736,083.79 respectively. 

WHAT THE PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES HAVE PAID THE aOYEBN 

MENT. 

Section 6 of the act approved July 1, 1862, provides that "all compeo 
sation for services rendered for the government shall be applied to tlie 
payment of said bonds and interest until the whole amount is fully paid/ 
This, however, was amended by section 5 of the act approved July 2, 
1864, which provides that "only one-half of the compensation for serviceE 
rendered for the government by said companies shall be required to b€ 
applied to the payment of tSe bonds issued by the government in aid (3A 
the construction of said roads;" which amendment was confirmed b5 
section 9 of the act approved March 3, 1871, enacting " that the Secre 
tary of the Treasury is hereby directed to pay over in money to the Pa- 
cific railroad companies * * ♦ one-half of the compensation • • * 
for ♦ * * services heretofore or hereafter rendered." 

The amount of one-half of transportation-accounts for carrying mails 
troops, supplies, &c., which has not been paid to the companies, bai 
which has been applied by the government to the payment of thei) 
indebtedness, and covered into the Treasury for that purpose, to Octol)tf 
31, 1877, is as follows, viz : 

Union Pacific Railroad Company. $3,fiS7,lS9 fi 

Central Pacific Railroad Company 1,483,666 7> 
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Kansas Pacifio Railroad Company $1,307,044 31 

Western Pacific Bailroad Company 9,365 75 

Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company 34,391 46 

Central Branch, Union Pacific Railroad Company 39, 700 13 

Total 6,471,197 34 

The amount of ODe-half of the Rame accounts, which has not been 
paid to the companies, but withheld under provision of section 2 of the 
act approved March 3, 1873, whereby the Secretary of the Treasury 
was directed to withhold all payments, &g., and also under a stipula- 
tion entered into as regards the Union Pacific Kailroad Company, 
whereby the judgment against the United States in case Ko. 571, Ocr 
tober term, 1875, of the Supreme Court, was not to be collected until 
after final judgment in the suit to recover sums claimed to be due to 
the United States as the five per cent, of net earnings, and which has 
been applied by the government to the payment of their indebtedness 
and covered into the Treasury for that purpose, is as follows, viz : 

Union Pacific Raih-oad Company $1,299,652 00 

708.611 62 

224,635 75 

1 25 

31,267 34 

21,048 22 



Central Pacific Railroad Company 

Kansas Pacific Railroad Company , 

Western Pacific Railroad Company 

8ionx City and Pacific Railroad Company 

Central Branch, Union Pacific RaUroad Company 



Total 2,285,216 18 



Total amount covered into the Treasury 8,756,413 52 

In addition to this sum, the amount of transportation-accounts ren- 
dered by the companies for services performed, and which remained un- 
paid October 31, 1877, for lack of proper appropriations or for reason 
that they were in process of settlement, is quite large, and, from the 
best information to be obtainedj is as follows, viz : 

Union Pacific Railroad Company $1,600,000 

Central Pacific Railroad Company 450,000 

Kansas Pacific Railroad Company 400,000 

Western Pacific Railroad Company 

SionxCity and Pacific Railroad Company 12,000 

Central Branch, Union Pacific Railroad Company 3, 000 

Total 2,465,000 

Total amount paid and to be paid as one-half of transportation-ac- 
counts to October 31, 1877, is, on above basis, $7,703,697.34. 

The indebtedness of the companies to the government to October 31, 
1877, is as follows, viz : 



Bailroad company. 



Principau. 



Jnion Pacific 

i«ntral Pacific- 

^>»M Pacific 

weitern Pacific 

S»ax City and Pftciflo 

^entna Branch, Union Paoiflc. 

Totri 



627, 236, 512 00 
25, 885, 120 00 
6, 303, 000 00 
1, 970, 560 00 
1, 628, 320 00 
1, 600, 000 00 



64, 62.^, 512 00 



Interesu. 



$10, 740, 648 3« 

12, 519, 447 11 

2, 454, 633 03 

988, 891 54 

845, 009 89 

945, 059 91 



Total. 



28, 493, 685 86 



$37, 977, 160 38 
38, 404, 567 11 
8, 757, 633 03 
2, 959, 451 54 
2,473,329,89 
2, 545, 055* 9r 



93, 117, 197 66^ 
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These amounts are subject to increase or decrease as to total indeb 
edness by the application of the $ J,285,2I6.18 and the (2,465,000 befoi 
stated, as the Supreme Court may decide in the suits now pending. 

SINKING-FUND. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, at the October term, 187^ 
held, in the case of The United States vs. The Union Pacific Bailroa 
Company, (1 Otto, 72,) that the companies cannot be required to payth 
interest on the bonds until the maturity of the principal. This decisioi 
of the court of last resort leaves the United States powerless, under pre« 
ent laws, to obtain, before the maturity of the bonds, any return for th 
large sums advanced and to be advanced to the companies; except th 
one-half compensation for services rendered to the government, and th 
5 per cent, of the net earnings of the roads after completion. 

These sources are so entirely inadequate to reimburse the Unitei 
States, that various measures have been suggested for securing pay 
ment at the maturity of the bonds. The president of the Union Pacifi 
Company, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury on th< 
9thFebruary, 1876, proposed the establishment of a sinking fund b; 
the annual payment of $500,000 for twenty years, and of $750,000 there 
after. This proposition was afterward modified so as to offer to pa; 
$500,000 for ten years, $750,000 for ten years, and $1,000,000 beginniai 
Ist July, 1895. These sums include the charges against the govern 
ment for transportation and mail-service. The Central Pacific Ooff 
pany shortly afterward made propositions on the same subject. 

What is known as the Lawrence bill, which passed the House of Rei 
resentatives at the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress, requires tb 
Union Pacific Company to pay semiannually the sum of $994,731, whio 
sum, according to the statement of the Judiciary Committee of tt 
House of Representatives, is necessary to meet the principal and into: 
est due at the maturity of the bonds. Other sums are required by 8»i 
bill to be paid by the other companies. The proceeds from transport^ 
tion and mail-service, and 5 per cent, of net earnings, are not include 
in these sums. 

The government directors of the Union Pacific Company, in their !»< 
annual report, express the opinion that a semi-annual payment < 
$500,000, compounded at 6 per cent., together with the one-half of tt 
charges for transportation and the 5 per cent, of the net earnings, wi 
sufl&ce to nr'^'^^ '*" ^^-^ i.v» •'••• « ' ■ '"^any to the United States ^ 



the maturit ' eir figures, these three iteoc 

would amo liars a year, and on their e^ 

timate of t kl from the one-half transpo 

tation and 5 per cent, of net e the sura-total received would val 

but little from that named i' juce bill. 

As this important subje y receiving in Congress that eait 
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est attention which the magnitude of the interests involved deserves, I 
deem it unnecessary to go into an elaborate discussion of any of the 
plans proposed. That the law contemplates, and the public interest de- 
mands, the full reimbursement to the United States of the whole amount, 
principal and interest, advanced for the railroad companies, is unques- 
tionable, and I beg leave to offer the following presentation of the 
ability of the Pacific Railroad Companies to discharge their indebted- 
ness to the government. 



THE ABILITY OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES TO PAY. 

In addition to the one-half of transportation accounts for services ren- 
dered, the Amount of which has been withheld and applied upon the 
indebtedness of the companies, the act approved July 1, 1862, section 
six, requires 'Hhat, after said road is completed, until said bonds and 
interest are paid, at least five per centum of the net earnings of said 
road shall also be annually applied to the payment thereof." 

The following approximation is made of the amount due from the com- 
panies on this account, exclusive of in terest accrued by reason of non- 
payment annually, to Octob6r 31, 1877, viz : 



Company. 


Road com- 
pleted. 


Years. 


Gross 
earnings. 


Ox>erating- 
expenses. 


Net earnings. 


Five per 
cent, of 
net earn- 
ings. 


U.P.R.R 


Nov. 6,1869 
July 16, 1869 
Nov. 2,1868 
Jan. 22,1870 
March 3, 1869 
Jan. 20,1868 


8 
9 

n 

9J 


*$85, 000, 000 

t75, 000, 000 

27, COO, 000 


$40, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 
15, 500, 000 


$45, 000, 000 
42, 000, 000 
11, 500, 000 


$2, 250, 000 


C-P-RR 

K.P.R.R *.... 


2, 100, 000 
575, UOO 


W.P.R.Rt 




&C.&P.R.R 

C.B.,U.P.KR 


2, 600, 000 
1, 300, 000 


2, 100, 000 
1, 500, 000 


500 000 
^Deficit 200^000 


25,000 






Total 


190, 900, 000 


92, 100, 000 


99, 000, 000 


4, 950, 009 











* Including Omaha bridge earnings and operating-expenses, which are omitted from the published 
Wporta of the company. 

tUpon the basis of ^^ of the total earnings and expenses, which is sabject, however, to investiga- 
tion as to the actual earnings and expenses of the remaining portion of the road. 

t Consolidated with C. P. R. R June 22. 1870. 

$Aji inaoiry into this deficit is in progress. 

Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum being added to this 
sum of $4,960,000, from the time when the annual applications thereof 
should have been made, will increase it to more than $6,000,000, which 
^ the amount immediately involved in the pending "Five-per-cent.'^ 
suits. 

The ability of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad Compa- 
nies to pay the above sums is folly demonstrated by the following facts, 
figures, and comparisons : 

Omitting the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad Companies 
from the enumeration, there were at the close of the year 1876, eight 
hundred and nine (809) railroad companies in operation in the United 
States, owning 76,258 miles of road. Of these, 181 only paid dividends ; 
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30 paid 8 per cent, 36 paid over 8 per cent., 115 paid under 8 per cent, 
and 628 paid no dividends. Of these 809 companies, the earnings of 31 
were insufficient to pay " operating-expenses,'' the earnings of 170 wen 
insuffi;5ient to pay "operating-expenses'' and "interest,'' and 216 de 
faulted on their " bond-interest." 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company, and the Central Pacific Bailroa(3 
Company, did better than ever before in the year 1876, notwithstanding 
the fact that all other railroad companies suffered from the great de 
pression of trade and industrial enterprise. (See pages XV and XVJ 
of Poor's Manual, 1877.) 

Gross earnings - $31,033,802 

Operating-expenses 14,000,286 

Net earnings 17,033,515 

Bonded interest, paid $6,612,815 

Eight per cent, dividend on stock 7,299,000 

— 13,911,815 

Surplns 3,121,701 

Excepting these two companies from the calculation, but 34} per cent 
of the capital stock invested in railroads pays a dividend ; the average 
rate per cent, of dividends paid is but 2^^q 5 but 68^ per cent, of th < 
bonded investment in railroads receives interest, and the average rate 
of interest is but 4^^^ per cent. The two railroads named pay 8 p^ 
cent, dividends on capital stock, and Cy^J- per cent, interest on theL 
bonded debt. 

On the *' one-hundred miles basis" a comparison between all oth^ 
roads in the United States and these two roads for the year 1876, is & - 
follows, viz : 



Items. 



Locomotives used 

Passenger-cars used 

Freight-cars used 

Capital stock 

Bonded debt 

Cost of road and equipment 

Paasenger-earuiugs 

Freight-earnings 

Total earnings, including mails, &c 

Operating-expenses 

Net earnings 

Bond-interest paid 

Dividends on capital stock 



All other 
roads. 



91 

2C 

510 

12, 912, 919 

2, 793, 355 

5, 170, 322 

184.859 

397, 754 

686, 214 

436, 604 

249, 610 

129,087 

90,160 



Union Pad--! 
and Cent*: 
Pacific 
roads. 



♦4,658. J 
7,180,3 

11.453,0 

453. J 
806,0 

1,378,-*' 

*eai.e« 

298,2 
324,5* 



* (Construction, new equipment, and improvements evidently enter largely into this amount ^* 
"operating-expenses." 

To illustrate still more fully the ability of the Union Pacific and Oef 
tral Pacific Railroad Companies to earn money, and with a proper dW 
posal of their earnings in due time to pay off all of their indebtedneSi 



■....-.^ 
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to the g^overnmeDt, the followiDg statement is made. Tbe figures are 
believed to be aearly correct, havitig in tliis and tlie previous statement 
been taken largely from " Poor's Manual of tlie itailroada of tUe United 

States." 



Items. 


1 

i 

1 


1 

ii 
1 


1 * 
1 


s 


E. 

i 

i 


ilni 




i.oaet 


i.m 


S,S5Tl 


1,0M 


3.479 


67,355 


OoitofPMd 

Coitcif Sier property. . 


|U4,«0(I,00(I 

B, 000, 000 


*IS9,fi«S,3H8««,(ip,3« 

ai 4 so] 8^4' s, 165! s;i 


»77, 843, LGE'tltO, 947,11.1 
17, 349, 4491 18, 5EI0, S15 
3,i30.19»l 11,941.434 






ToUUtDoniitofinvast. 
mait 


l2a,7M,SiW 


144 830, SSa 385,341,870 


i 
9T,BS5,910| 189,079,05883,888,608,307 




118,000 


IIT.500^ 117,653 








(MtalMook 

BmdriiBbt 

C^ Suces Bubaldy 


38, Tfti, :iO0 
M.1W,1)0D 

a7,a36,sia 


54,a75,S00i 9l,0S7,eO0 
SS; 451; 000' 106,56i;«tW 

3i,es5.«wi 55,094199 


89, 428, 300 


118. 179, 615 
51,030,314 


3. 157, 130, 875 
4058,580,363 

e,S3t,39) 








TiM genetal liability 


115.10!t,aiS 


13T. j89, IHO' B54. 6W, B»3 


li».a73,033| 160,799.989' 4, «». 334563 


P««Kr.™rmnK» 


t; no; 000 


S,908,8JI| 10,3IS,''il 

io,Tia,6iel i8,4K).flw 

l,4M,504 0,664,504 


6.671,9681 14,9«0,W5. I34,5ia,aa4 
n.593,M4 13,e4J,i7S| 867,907,030 




3,780,WW 3,10a.353i 89.780,433 




i3,as!0,oo( 


18,H6,!M3i 31.0(1(5,943 
8,73a,OT4| i3,WJ,074 


a8,(14,i,S»8 31,0117,4461 483,199.7116 




BiUmiDgs 


s,aoo,floo 


9,414,1^; 17.714.8(19 


l1,9IS,4ld 9,518,619: Hia.lH»l3 




30J, 195 

3, 67S, ono 

7W, 0(10 
!l,!KiO,«IO 


37f,B88; 888,181 
3,49fl,B31 7,173.331 

iM^m i.mi.m 

4,8:K.tS0- 7,773. MO 




1,353.08.'> 19.144,041 

almW 86,94«;7ja 

"b;8,W,*509;""8O,7M,bB8 


1-We.t paid, (bonded).. 

ttSr.T!!-.r.;:: 


iwi,«9l 

1, 917, 711 
7. 139; 528 




e-is.Ms 


1 2W',*!1 

3:18, 3^4! 


T3.548 





l,S03,44« 




■■i:mh^ 


"^ ton bj fraigiitl^n i 


),»io,ooo 

i«,o:tiwi 
we. W*, 078 

900, OWl 


l.S70,435 
^^■" 

«iD.iii»,onD 
S50,ooo,ooo 

1,114,0s.. 




4.743.485, m4.'»,e-M' 340,000,000 
a.S78,«6lil 9,464,(71, 380,000.000 

Wiwws fts,"^"ri5 Toiio.'oiio. «io 

,674.447,055' 8i4. 577. l7Bai, 000,000, 000 


fcrig^rifrtiea-.:- 


a,bifb») 


0,381.490, 4l,133,aj9 ■41)0,000,000 
8,803,6« ll,3»7,a«: 197,083,000 



^i>e facts sliown by tliitt stiitomnnt are so atriliing that a compariaon 
"^percentageo is quite luineuussary to demonstrate tlie great advantagem 
*l>icii these two Pacific railroads possess over all others in the two 
P'iiicipal elements of siiocessfui railroading — klgh tariffs and liiuited com- 
MWoR. That these coiopaiiies are fully able to make sutticieut provis- 
""> for a discbarge of their whole indebtedness to the United States 
•Wmg, therefore, beyond question. 

WPEOTEMENT EEQUIRED IN THE SYSTEM OP ACCOUNTABILITY. 

voder the provisions of section 20 of the act approved July 1, 1862, 
•^tioD 13 of the act approved July 2, 1864, and those of the act ap- 
3i 
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proved June 2.'>, 1808, the Pacific Riiilroad Companies are required t 
make certain annual reports to this department, and the governmei] 
dire-ctors are likewise required to communicate, from time to time, infoi 
niation in regard to the affairs of the companies, such as should be i 
the i)osHession of the department. 

Keports have been ma<le by the several companies from year to year 
but none of the reports rendered have given tha^t full and specifiG infof 
mation in repard to the teceipts^ expenditurea^ and indebtedness of the road 
which is called tor by hiw, and which is necessary to a full knowledg( 
of their true condition. 

The reports made annually by the government directors have far 
nished much valuable information in regard to the roads, and have inti- 
mated and suggested many things whorebj^ the condition of the roads 
couM be improved. 

AVh »ther the laws now in force are repealed and new laws passed or 
not, in justice to the gentlemen who are now filling the positions of gov- 
ernment directors, as well as to enable the government to utilize and 
systematize matters connected with these railroads, in which there is 80 
much at stake, legislation looking to more practical methods of obtain- 
ing information seems to be absolutely required. 

In order that the amount of net earnings be properly and a<5curately 
ascertained, it is desirable that monthly reports, instead of annual ones, 
be made to this <lepartment on proper forms to be prepared and fw- 
nished to all the Pacific railroad companies. The business of the two 
main companies is assuming such large proportions that the annual re* 
port is too slow, and altogether of too summary- a character to serve the 
purpose for which it was intended. The government should receive it£ 
information in regard to the business and condition of these roads josl 
as often and just as promptly as a board of directors or any oflBcer of th< 
company. The companies should be required to keep their accounts in 
such manner as to enable them to give promptly and with accuracy an] 
information required by the department. 

One of the dilticulties at present in the way of obtaining proper infer 
mat ion is the fact that the comi)anies put their own construction upoi 
the laws, as to what reports are required of them ; and whether thej 
report or not according to the construction of the department, thert*' 
no penalty for noncompliance. There is no uniformity in the mannei 
of keeping their accounts or rendering reports to the government. 

Not U^ go too much into detail, it may be stated, that while the to^ 
requires that the reports called for shall contain <* a statement of theio 
debtedness of said company, setting forth the various kinds thereof^ 
the com]>anies report the amount of their funded debt, leaving out the*' 
floating debt — their entire indebtedness — or failing to give the detail^ 
therool ; so, with the required *' statement of the expense of saidroa^ 
and its fixtures,'' the entire annual c.vpcnse of operating as well as tb* 
amount invested in new property or improvements— ^j^wrc» — ^isevidentlj 
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reqaired, bat has never been furnished in sach manner as to give an in- 
telligent idea as to its correctness. The reports of ^'engineers, saperin- 
tendents, or other officers who make annual reports to said railroad com- 
panies'^ are required to be furnished, but have not been by all. Again, 
in the case of the Central Pacific, it is necessary to a proi)er division of 
its earnings and expenses, that a separate account and report be had as 
to that part of the road known as subsidized, namely, 806 miles of its 
1,219. The Union Pacific fails to report the earnings and expenses of 
the Omaha Bridge, although decided in 1875 to be a part of their road. 
The expenditures for improvements, betterments, and for new construc- 
tiou and equipment should be given in detail audireritied by a competent 
officer of the government, and the time of making up their annual state- 
ments should be June 30 of each year, conforming to the fiscal year of the 
government. 

These constitute but a few of the shortcomings in the reports made by 
the companies to this department. 

For the supervising of the accounts of these railroads, the government 
directors recommend that a special bureau should be established in this 
department. With this recommendation I fully concur. A competent and 
energetic officer in charge of such a bureau would enable this department 
to act promptly and intelligently, whenever action on its part is required, 
itt regard to the great interests of the government in these railroads, 
and to furnish valuable assistance to other departments of the govern- 
ment and to Congress in matters relating thereto. 

The report of the government directors of the Union Pacific Riilroad 
Company, (the only one for which such directors are aj)poiiited,) for the 
jear ending 30th June last, is herewith transmitted. The act of Ist 
July, 1862, provided for two such directors to be api)ointe(l by the Presi- 
dent. The number was increased to five by the act of 2il July, 1864, 
vhich also provides that one of them shall be placed on each of the com- 
pany's standing committees, and at least one on every special commit- 
tee. They are required to report from time to time to the Secretary of 
the Interior in answer to any inquiries he may make of thoui, toiicliing 
the condition, management, and progress of the work, and to cjininuni- 
<5ateto him, at any time, such information as should bo in his posses- 
sion. They are authorized to go over the road as often as may be neces- 
^ry to a full knowledge of its condition and management. 

Their reports embody much valuable information that would not other- 
wise come into the possession of the General Government. Tiie sugges- 
tions contained in their last report are well worthy of consideration by 
Congress. 

THE KANSAS PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Kansas Pacific Koad was placed in the hands of a receiver 3d 
November, 1876, in consequence of failure on the part of the company 
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to pay the interest on its first-mortgage bonds. In a printed paper ad* 
dressed to me, on the 21st of April hist, by the chairman and secretary 
of a committee of nine of first-mortgage bondholders, it is alleged tha( 
said faihire to pay interest was owing mainly to the fact that the UnioD 
Pacific Kailroad Company has persistently refused to transport pas- 
sengers and freight in connection with the Kansas Pacific and Denver 
Pacific companies on the terms and in the manner required by the acts 
of 1st July, 18G2,2d July, ISOl, 3d March, 18G9, and 20th June, 1874j 
that said acts contemplated the Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific 
railroads as a part of the connected and continuous line between the 
Missouri River and th# Pacific Ocean, intersecting the Union Pacific at 
Cheyenne, to be oi>erated without any discrimination for or against said 
roads; that the Union Pacific company has wholly disregarded the re- 
peated requests of the Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific companies to 
observe the provisions of said acts, and has denied its obligations to 
conform thereto, establishing and maintaining, in contravention of said 
acts, discriminating rates of fare for passengers and freight for mer- 
chandise against the Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific companies; 
that the distance from Cheyenne to Ogden is 516 miles, one-half the 
distance from Omaha to Ogden, and yet the Union Pacific Company 
charges, in many cases, as much for transportation from Cheyenne ta 
Ogden as from Omaha to Ogden, and in all cases out of proportion to 
the distance traversed, thereby' compelling travelers and shippers to go 
to Omaha as a starting-point, greatly to the damage of the Kansas 
Pacific and Denver Pacific companies; that while the Kansas Pacific 
company has made default in payment of interest, the Union Pacific 
company, by means of the monopoly thus established, has paid 8 per 
cent, dividends annually to its stockholders, besides paying the interest 
on its debt, (other than that due the United States ;) that the Genenil 
Government is interested in having said discrimination term inated, in 
order that the sums advanced to the Kansas Pacific company by the 
United States may not be utterly lost. 

A list of some of the discriminating charges accompanies the paper. 
That there is such discrimination is beyond dispute. That it is in direct 
contravention of the letter and spirit of the Pacific railroad acts there 
can scarcely be serious doubt. There secMUs to be no disposition on the 
part of the Union Pacific company voluntarily to remedy this evil, bat 
I am of the opinion that proper steps should bo taken to enforce com- 
pliance with the acts of Congress. 

PATENTS. 

The Commissioner of Patents reports that during the year ending Jon^ 
30, 1877, 19,914: applications for patents were filed. 

The number of patents issued, including reissues and designs, wa» 
14,459 3 the number of caveats filed was 2,658; 1,098 patents were b1- 
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lowed but not issued because the final fee was not paid ; 1,275 applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks were received; 968 trade-marks 
were registered; 556 applications for registration of labels were filed j 
324 labels were registered. 

The total receipts of the office from all sources were $714,964.73; the 
total expenditures were $609,043.24, leaving an excess of $105,921.49 of 
receipts over expenditures. 

The Commissioner reports that he has found himself embarrassed 
daring the year by the smallness of the appropriations for the regular 
work of the office, which were Jess by $62,000 than the appropriations 
for the year ending June 30, 1876. 

A large part of the expense for the year has been for reproducing, by 
photolithography, drawings of patents issued in former years. This 
forms no part of the regular work, but has been carried on toward com- 
pletion for some years. It is expected that this work will be finished 
L during the present year. Upon its completion a material reduction can 
be Boade in the expenses of the office, while the copies of drawings kept 
for sale will prove a source of revenue. 

The Commissioner reports an increasing revenue from the fees for the 
registration of trade-marks. The fee for registration is $25, and is pay- 
able on filing the application, and, like other fees, cannot be returned 
to the applicant in case the registration is refused. The Commissioner 
suggests that it would be more in harmony with the practice of the Pat- 
ent Office in ofcher cases to require a fee of $15 upon the filing of the 
Application and an additional fee of $10 upon the allowance of the 



The Commissioner renews the recommendation, made in the report for 
1874, that a special appropriation be made for the preparation of com- 
plete digests of all patents granted by the United States. Such digests 
voald greatly facilitate the work and insure greater accuracy in the 
bofiiness of the Patent Office. These suggestions are commended to 
your favorable consideration. 

Under a recent arrangement, duplicate copies of all British patents^ 
^ed since 1852, 56,000 in number, will be furnished gratuitously to 
^e Patent Office. When properly classified and arranged, these will 
9^2Lt\y facilitate the work of the office. The Commissiouer suggests 
tbat there should be a liberal appropriation for the purchase of books 
^r the Patent Office library, as many recent valuable works having 
*^ imi)ortant bearing upon the business of the office have not yet been 
placed upon its shelves. 

The Commissioner again calls attention to the necessity which exists 
^^f additional room for his office, which can be supplied only by the 
^tton of the law-making power. Great inconvenience is experienced 
^tt account of the want of sufficieat space for the working force and 
'Material of the office. 
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PKxsioys. 

The annnal report of the C ^riirni-i^iorit^r of Pensiou.s shovrs that at the 
dose of tljc year einliii;^ Jiiii«- •■i'^ 1^'*k there were on the tiles of his office 
42,.Soy ori;;iiial Army i!ivali«l irLiirn^i; l!>..')t4 invaliil increase; 32,713 
Army willows' orii^iiial: Sll wiMuvs' inrrrji'^e: 07.1 ori;xi"aI Navy in- 
valids; <i2 Navy invalid im.-rua'ir' ; -jJt X.ivy widows' on^jiual, aud 2 
]S^avy willows' increase claims. 

To thatninnher were addt*il diiriii^' tiie ye.ir 10,.T32 ori;^in>U Anny in* 
valid; 11,214 Army irivali.l im.-reiisr- : j.-jfi'.i ori;rin:il Navy \vidt)ws'; 780 
Army widows' increase : 271 t»r;;:iii;i[ N" ivy invalid : 117 Navy invalid in- 
crease; t»7 ori^jinal Navy ^id »ws\ iind if> Navy widows' increase claims. 

Seventeen hnndred and srvenrv-one orijriaal Armv invalid, 132 orisfi- 
nal Army widows', 4 Army wid.j.vV incre.i'se, 6 on;viual Navy invalids' 
and 1 original Navy widow's uLiini'S wt-re taken from the rejected files 
and reopened, makin<; a ^irunl tt>tal of 61,112 original Army invalid; 
21,558 Army invalid increase: OS.ll-l i)ri;:inal Army widows'; 1,598 
Army widows' increase ; 1.2.'»2 original Navy invalids; 179 Navy invalid 
increase; 022 original Navy widows', and IS Navy widows' increase 
claims, for disposal. 

Of claims under the act of February 14, 1371, there were pending at 
the close of the fiscal year enilinj: June 3»), 1S76, 341 survivors' and 389 
widows' claims ; lOS survivors' and 3SS widows' claims were filed daring 
the year, and 1> each of survivors' and widows' rejected clai ms werew- 
opeiuHl, making a total of ol^ survivors' and 746 widows' claims. fl' 

There were examined and allowed during the year 7,134 origiMl I* 
Army invalid: S,l>22 Army invalid increase; 3,790 original Army wid' I 
owh'; (178 Army widows' iiicreaso : 14S original Navy invalid; 76 Navy m 
Invalid increase; 71 original Navy widows', and 7 Navy widowsMfl- ll 
CH'iiKe claims. V- 

or claims under the act of February 14, 1S71, there were allowedSI ■■-' 
Hurvivors'and I2(t widows' clai ins. making a total of 21,019 pension claims K 
allowrd, agai!ist 17. l.")l the year preceding. M^' 

TlhMt* were reiected duriiiirthe y^ar l'i,2S4 ]>en3ion claims, as follows: mc\ 
Army iiivalid, oriiiinal. 4,t»o0 : Arir.y invalid, increase, 7,026; Annf »- 
willows', original, l,.'^.V> ; Army widows', increase, 13; Navy invalid, orif 111 
iiml, Til; N;ny invalhl. increase. ■>^: Navy widows', original, 66j Bttf" ■'•ri 
vivoiN of ilu» war oi ISTJ. 4^> : ar.tl wMows of soldiers of the war of I'ia 
isi". s:\ ; Ir;iving on lurid u!i.ulj.:ii:.-a:fd on June 30, 1877, 91,981 P»' l*t 
fiion rljiiinsorail iLisn^s. M^ 

'llir (o(:il juldiiion :o i^vi|^::i.i'. cl.ii'.iis tV;- 'j>ension is 7,110 ; totallrf"^ M'^^^ 
lion i»l iih'irMso I l.nuK, l.i>«'.^ ■'■' 

Tho \r.u]\ value o\ iKiiins all v.v,.,i ,1.::::,j: the vear is $ 1,343,534.84 « I ^ 
folloNNs: Army iuv.ilid. ^ 172. t"^ v-J : iiKivased pension to iuv*l^**> B^ 
a.w;!M»'.h;.p»: Annv wiil.uw:. ,\:.\. '<U'i,2.^-*: increased pension toArny » 
willows. Mill. .lO I : N;n\ iiivaliils. ??!«'•. rvj>..~»i»: increased pension to K>^ W^ 
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invalids, $2,877 ; ^avy widows, &c., $10,260 ; increased pension to Navy 
Tiridows, $9.60 J survivors of the war of 1812, $5,568, and widows of the 
soldiers of said war, $12,096. 

The value of the reduction to the rolls during the year, by reason of 
d «atb, remarriage, and termination of pension from other causes, is 
fc 1,568,644.10; making a total reduction of $225,109.26 to the rolls. 

The number of Army invalid pensioners on the roll increased during 
b Tie year 5,809 ; that of Army widows, decreased 4,112; that of Navy 
Lnvalids, increased 79; that of Navy widows, &e., decreased 27; while 
blie number of survivors of the war of 1812, and of the widows of the 
aoldiers of said war, decreased 1,404 and 378 respectively. 

The total number of pensioners on the roll June 30, 1877, was 232,104, 
^M follows: Army invalids, 114,119; Army widows, 97,055 ; Navy inva- 
lids, 1,722 ; Navy widows, &c., 1,717; survivors of the war of 1812, 12,802; 
and widows of soldiers of that war, 4,609. 

Yearly value of the rolls, $25,371,215.43. The total reduction to the 
rolls was 33. 

Daring the year the following amounts were paid for pensions : to 
Army invalids, $12,955,544.15; to Army widows, &c., $13,348,383.57; 
to Navy invalids, $199,619'!40; to Navy widows, &c., $322,926.63; sur- 
yivors of the war of 1812, $934,657.82 ; to the widows of the soldiers of 
said war, $361,548.91, making a total of $28,122,683.48. 

The cost of disbursement, including fees of pension agents, fees of 
examiuing-surgeons, and compensation of agents, and expenses of agen- 
cies, was $524,129.01. There remained in the hands of pension-agents, 
; June 30, 1877, $339,197.04. 

Of the appropriation for Army pensions, $453,437.86, and of the appro- 
priation for Navy pensions, $2,052.61 were not drawn from the Treasury, 
The amount of pension due at first payment in claims allowed during 
I the year, was, to Army invalids, $1,279,874.72; Army widows, &c., 
I $1,950,852.86; Navy invalids, $16,786.65, and Navy widows, &c., 
! $37,422.89, making a total of $3,284,937.12. 

Daring the year 861 applications for bounty -laud were received; 85 
warrants were issued, aggregating 13,120 acres of land; and 451 appli- 
cations were rejected. 

The gpecialservice division of the office made 1,926 investigations 
daring the year, resulting in the dropping of the names of 555 pensioners 
from the roll, in the reduction of the rate of 62 pensioners, and the re- 
jection of 334 pending claims j)rima/acie established. 

The aggregate saving to the government by reason of these investiga- 
tions was $379,026.02, at a cost of $40,022.78 for per diem allowance to 
and actual expenses incurred by the special agents. 

A number of attorneys were suspended and debarred from practice 
^J reason of illegal practices ; 42 cases were submitted to the proper 
officers for criminal prosecution ; 23 indictments were found against 
offenders against the pension laws ; 12 were convicted and 9 were ac- 
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quitted, while 40 cases are in the hands of various United States attor- 
neys undisposed of and awaiting action. 

It is estimated that the snni of $28,000,000 will be necessary for the 
pension service during the ensuing fiscal year. 

The plan proposed by the Oominissioner for the more prompt and effi- 
cient settlement of pension claims is worthy of special consideration. 

Under the present system pension claims are adjusted on ex-parte 
t3Stimony, given by witnesses unknown to the office, and whose affida- 
vits ajre generally prepared by attorneys dependent for their fees npoa 
a successful prosecution of the case. Testimony thus procured is too 
often colored to suit the facts necessary to be established, and where 
the proof involves a question of sequel to disabilities incurred ia the 
service, it has been found very unreliable as a basis for correct judg- 
ment. 

The Commissioner proposes to substitute for this unreliable system 
with its 1,578 examining-surgeons, necessarily differing in medical skill 
and judgment, a corps of salaried surgeons, distributed throughout the 
country, each surgeon assisted by a competent clerk, to be assigned to 
a given district. Their duties will be to make a personal examination 
of each case referred to them, examine claimants and witnesses^ and 
transmit the result to the office. The Commissioner gives it as hiiay 
opinion that by this system a more prompt and just settlement of claima 
would be secured, and by a proper rating of pensioners a large saving; 
of money would be effected. 

The magnitude of the interests involved and the importance of secur- 
ing speedy adjustment of claims now largely in arrears would appeaE 
to call for some radical change in the present defective system of exami- 
nations. As the plan proposed by the Commissioner of Pensions is urged 
not only on the ground of administrative economy, but as a measure ol 
justice to deserving pension-claimants, I earnestly commend it to the 
attention of Congress. 

The Commissioner also recommends amendments to certain sectionsi 
of the Eevised Statutes relating to the payment of pensions. As the 
changes proposed are for the purpose of removing certain hardships 
which the present laws inflict, I fully agree with the recommendation^ 

The consolidation of pension-agencies, in conformity to the President's 
order of May 7, appears to have been successfully accomplished without 
inconvenience to the government or the pensioners. 

The Commissioner reports prompt payments at nearly all the agencies, 
and expresses the belief that by a consolidation of the rolls on a uniform 
plan — and to secure which steps have already been taken-— payments 
even more prompt can be made in the future. 

The necessary suspension of the agent at ^ew Orleans on the eve of 
a payment and the appointment and qualification of his successor caosed 
a delay in payments at that agency. Aside from this, the practical re- 
sults of the consolidation have been highly gratifying, the saving ia 
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salaries of ageuts alone, on the basis of former years, being $142,000 
per annum. 

The question whether the abolition of all the pension agencies and the 
payment of all the pensions from Washington is practicable, and what 
measures should be adopted to that end, is now the subject of earnest 
consideration ; but any change in that direction would require additional 
legislation, as the law contemplates the paying of pensions through 
agencies, and the number now established could not well be reduced 
without a radical change of the existing system. 

EDUCATION. 

The Commissioner reports that during the year twenty-one thousand 
Written or printed communications have been received from its Ameri- 
can correspondents; an equal number of letters have been sent, as 
Well as about eleven thousand bound volumes and seventeen hundred 
pamphlets. 

Efforts have been made to gather and classify the educational statis- 
tics of the entire country and to perfect the office-lists of institutions of 
laming, libraries, and scientific and educational associations ; of these, 
nearly nine thousand furnish statistics and documents to the office for 
its reports and special publications. 

Among the works in progress of preparation are historical reviews of 
collegiate instruction, of normal instruction, of industrial art educa- 
tion, and of graded school systems in the United States. 

The demand for information in regard to education in foreign coun- 
tries was greatly stimulated by the Centennial ; and in response thereto 
the bureau has in course of preparation circulars and special reports 
relating to foreign national systems, such as the success of the efforts 
adopted for public instruction in Great Britain under the educational 
act of 1870 ; the progress of industrial and technical education in Ger- 
Wiany, France, and Belgium, including trade schools, (weaving, cook- 
ing, nursing, &c.,) school for agriculture, forestry, commerce, &c. 

The amount apportioned for printing and binding for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1877, having been exhausted in the issue of the report 

^n public libraries, no other publication could be attempted. Since 

Joly 1, five circulars or reports have been issued, as follows : 

1. The International Conference on Education, held at Philadelphia 
iQ connection with the International Exhibition. 

2. Manual of the Common Native Trees of the Northern United States, 
(for the use of teachers.) 

3. Circular of Information No. 1, 1877. Education in China. 

^. Circular of Information No. 2, 1877. Education in Finland, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Wlirtemberg, Portugal, &c. 

6. Contributions to the History of Medical Education in the United 
States, 1776-1876. 
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The Commissioner states that the remov^al of the office, as required b] 
law, to the building occupied by the Pension Office has proved greatly 
injurious to the work, the new quarters furnishing rooms neither suffi 
cient in number nor appropriate in arrangement. 

A great aid to the work of the office is its collection of educational ap 
pliances; this already has articles of great value illustrative of ednca 
tional methods in other countries. There are no rooms provided for iU 
arrangement or display, and no means for its care. 

The Commissioner calls attention to the constitutional and traditiona 
practice of the national government in aiding education, and believes 
the moment is opportune for the execution of a well devised system 
of supplemental aid, and that this aid will render effectual the local 
efforts of educators now so greatly embarrassed. 

A comprehensive review of the statistics of education in our country 
in 1877 affords some evidence of improvement over the same in 1876. 

In the public schools, with reduced expenditures for salaries and 
buildings, there has been an effort to improve the quality of instruction 
by making it consecutive and by bringing it m'ore into harmony with 
the developments of the child's nature and the necessities of his future 
occupations. Natural science has been taught less from text-books and 
more from specimens and in the field. Industrial drawing, as an elemenl 
of popular instruction, has made much progress. 

In the colleges and professional schools there is an advance of the 
standard of admission, and in many schools a lengthening of the course 
Women are being more generally provided with advantages for superioi 
study, and for preparation for professions if they so desire. 

THE CENTENNIAJL EXHIBIT. 

The withdrawal of the articles exhibited by the several bureaus of th« 
department in the government building at Philadelphia was delayec 
by executive order, with a view to anticipate Congressional action in 
reference to the establishment of a national museum. Congress, how 
over, took no action, so that articles by further executive order have 
been returned to the care of the several offices by which they were ex 
liibited, or have been stored for future exhibition. 

It is believed that much has been done by the exhibition of this depart 
ment, and by the distribution of reports, and by tlie communication ol 
information in other ways to inform our own citizens and persons resi 
dent in foreign countries respecting the patents of inventions, the public 
lands, the Indian tribes, the geology and geography of the Territories 
the education of our country, and its progressive increase in territory 
poi)nlation, industry, and wealth. 

From the Centennial Commission the following certificates of aware 
have been already received: 

**Tlie l)ci>artment of the Interior, Washington, D.C.,'' for "Colleetioi 
exhibit;' 
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^*The Department of the Interior,'^ for " Statistical maps.'' 

**The Bareaa of Education," for "Collective exhibit embracing objects 
representative of the various classes included in Group XXVIII.'' 

*<The United States Geographical and Geological Survey of the Ter- 
ritories," •* First Division," for "Geographical and geological maps, 
models, and photographs." 

*<The United States Geographical and Geological Survey of the Terri- 
tories, First Division," for "Models of caves, and cliff-dwellings, and pot- 
tery." 

**The United States Geographical and Geological Survey of the Terri- 
tories, Second Division," for "Geographical and geological maps, models, 
and photographs. " 

Also, an award " to the United States Geographical and Geological 
Survey of the Territories" (without further specifications) for " Geologi- 
cal maps, models, and photographs." 

The lack of funds has not permitted the preparation and publication 
of catalogues and reports of the department exhibition, as contemplated 
by the executive board. 

GEOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

On the completion of the survey of Colorado last year, it was deter- 

inined by the department that the work of the United States Geological 

^nd Geographical Survey of the Territories, under the direction of Prof. 

^« V. Hayden, should be transferred to Wyoming and Idaho. The belt 

^f country including the Pacific Railroad having been explored and 

^^apped in detail by the survey of the fortieth parallel, it was deemed 

^est to commence at the northern line of that work and continue west- 

^^ard from the longitude of Fort Steele, Wyoming Territory, to that of 

^-^gden, Utah, or, more precisely, from longitude 107^ to 112^ and uorth- 

"^^ard to the Yellowstone ^N'ational Park. 

The survey proper the past season was divided into six parties, one 
^i which was devoted to the primary triangulation, three to topograph- 
ical and geological work, one for critical paleontological study, and one 
^or making level-connections. There were also three smaller parties^ 
devoted to special investigations in different portions of the West. 

The primary triangulation party took the field from Rawlins Springs, 

^Vyo. From that point a base-line was measured with great accuracy^ 

ftom which a network of triangles was expanded over the country to 

the North and West, locating, at intervals of from twenty to thirty miles, 

prominent peaks, upon which stone monuments were erected. Upon 

these points was based the system of secondary triangulation. The 

primary system was extended with great care over an area of twenty- 

Ave thousand square miles, establishing twenty-six main stations. 

The three well-equipped topographical and geological parties surveyed 
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an area of twenty-eight tlionsand square miles. In accordaDce with in 
structions from this department, stone monuments were built at all the 
important geodetic stations for the use of the surveyors of the public 
lands under the Gommi!:*sioner of the General Land Office. The entire 
number thus erected was two hundred and twenty-five. 

As soon as the topographical work is sufficiently advanced, a chart 
will be prepared showing the location of all the monuments in relation 
to such of the public lands as are suitable for arable purposes. Very 
careful attention was given to the study and classification of all areas 
suitable for arable, pastoral, or mining purposes, and materials were ae- 
<2ured for a detailed economic map of the area surveyed, showing the 
different classes of land by a series of colors. Much attention was 
given to the measurement of the volume of water in the more impor- 
tant streams for the purposes of irrigation, also to the accamalation 
of water in reservoirs and the sinking of artesian wells. The possible 
methods for the redemption of what are called the ''barren lands" were 
•examined with great care. 

A party was organized during the past season for the purpose of 
making a critical study of doubtful points in the geological structure 
of the Eocky Mountain region, and the results have been of the most 
gratifying character. Numerous facts were obtained which confirmed, 
in a remarkably clear manner, the statements that had already been 
made by the chief geologist, that while certain of the grand divisions 
or groups of strata possessed each certain peculiar characteristics and 
are recognizable with satisfactory distinctness as general divisioDS, they 
really constitute a continuous series of strata with no well-de§n<3d plaaeft 
of demarkation, stratigraphical or paleontological. 

A very large collection of fossils, as shells, fishes, insects, plants, &c., 
were obtained, many of which are new to science. These oollections 
oonstitute valuable standards for reference in the discussion of the 
various questions that must arise in the preparation of the geological 
reports. 

One interesting feature of the work of the survey during the post sea- 
son was the careful examination of the probable ancient outlet of the 
^reat lake that filled the Salt Lake Basin. It is probable that the waters 
flowed northward by way of Marsh Creek into the Portneuf, thence into 
the great Shoshone or Snake liiver, and thence into the Columbia River. 
The* source of Marsh Creek is in the lowest pass between the drainageof 
the Great Basin and that of Snake River. 

The publications of the survey during the past year have been quite 
voluminous, consisting of over 6,000 pages octavo and 2,000 pagea 
quarto, with a great number of illustrations. 

Those volumes which are in an advanced state of preparation are two 
quarto volumes on the vertebrate fossils of the West, one on the fossil 
insects, and one upon the Ehizopods, certain forms of microscopic life 
that have had greater influence in building up the crust of the earth 
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tLian all other forms, whether animal or vegetable. These volumes will 
prove not only of scientihc but also of great practical importance. 

The atlas of Colorado, which was described in the last annual report, 
will be completed about February, 1878. The tenth and eleventh an- 
nual reports of the survey are in an advimced state of preparation and 
^w'ill be printed and ready for distribution before the dose of the pres- 
eut session of Congress. 

In 1872, the organization of the survey was matured on a basis of an 
appropriation of $75,000, with $20,000 for engraving of charts and 
illustrations for reports. This estimate was granted until within the 
past two years, when the appropriations for engraving have been omit- 
ted. The consequence is, that the preparation and publication of the 
more important works of the survey have been greatly impeded. The 
estimate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, is the same, and it has 
beeu made to meet only the absolute needs of the organization and pre- 
serve it from disintegration. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Major Powell reports that on the arrival of the parties from the field 
in January, 1877, office- work was organized and pushed with all possible 
vigor through the winter and early spring. During this time the com- 
putations and adjustments for the triangulation were completed, with 
tile determination of the necessary azimuths, latitudes, and longitudes ; 
the hypsometric computations were also made. With the progress of 
the mathematical work, the topographers were engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the maps, and by the close of the office-season the whole was put 
ixi readiness for the engraver. 

During the same time a report on the geology of the Henry Mountains 
^^t\8 prepared with stereograms, diagrams, and other illustrations, and 
*ilie manuscript was sent to the Public Printer 5 it is now ready for the 
t^inder. 

A second report was prepared on the geology of the volcanic plateaus 
^€Utah, but it was not deemed wise to publish it until the region had 
*^ten more fully investigated. 

Daring this office-season the ethnologic work was more thoroughly 
Organized, and the aid of a large number of volunteer assistants living^ 
t-liroughout the country was secured. 

On this subject, one volume entitled '* Contributions to I^orth Ameri- 
can Ethnology, vol. I,'' was published. It relates to the tribes of Alaska, 
and to the tribes of a part of Washington Territory and a part of Ore- 
gon, and is accompanied by maps of those districts, showing the locality 
of the tribes. A second volume relating to the tribes of California has 
been printed and is ready for the binder. This is also accompanied by 
a map. 
A third volume on this subject is in course of preparation. 
A small volume, entitled '* Introduction to the Study of Indian Lan- 
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guages," bas also been prepared and published. This book is intended 
for distribution among collectors. A tentative classification of the lin- 
guistic families of the Indians of the United States has been made; 
this bas been a work of great labor. 

About the middle of May the suryeying corps took the field. Five 
parties were organized : one to extend the triangulation, two for topo- 
graphic purposes, one geological, and one for the classification of lands. 
Several minor parties were also organized. Some of these parties are 
still in the field. The region surveyed this year has been entirely within 
the Territory of Utah. The geographic parties have completed the 
survey of districts 86 and 75. The geological party bas completed the 
survey of tile volcanic plateaus above mentioned, and the party engaged 
in the classification of lands has extended its survey over the whole of 
the Territory of Utah except a small portion in the southwestern corner, 
and over about one-fourth of thejTerritory of Arizona. The compnta 
tious for Utah are not yet completed; but it may be stated as a close 
approximation, that the area which can be redeemed by irrigation 
through the utilization of all the streams, but without the construction 
of reservoirs, is about 1,250,000 acres. 

The surveys this year have been extended over large areas of goo» 
pine timber, the geographical distribution of which has been carefull 
determined. 

Extensive and valuable coal-fields are embraced in the survey, aiL 
they have received much study. 

EOOKY MOUNTAm LOCUSTS. 

Under act of Congress approved March 3, 1877, a commission wf»« 
authorized to report upon the depredations of the Eocky Mountai 
locusts in the Western States and Territories, and the best practicabT 
method of preventing their recurrence or guarding against their inv^ 
sions. 

The following gentlemen, well known for their scientific attainment^ 
were appointed on the commission: 

Prof. C. V. Riley, of Missouri. 

Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of Illinois. 

Prof. A. S. Packard, of Massachusetts. 

The commissioners began their work in April, very soon after theii 
appointment. Several thousand circulars were sent to persons in th^ 
locust area, and two bulletins in pamphlet form were issued, one con- 
taining full information regarding the preventive measures and direct 
remedies against the young locusts, for immediate use by farmers; the 
second bulletin contained an account of the habits of the locust, with 
many illustrations. 

The locust area between longitude 94^ and 120^ was subdivided into 
three districts, one of which was assigned to each member, who at 
least once, and in some cases several times, visited important points 
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wljere the locnsts were most numerous. A number of paid assistants 
were employed, reports from whom are in the hands of the commission- 
ers. Professor Riley, besides visiting Texas, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Oolorado several times, also visited the Manitoba region, in British 
A^merica. Professor Thomas visited Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota* 
t>r. Packard late in May and during June passed through Montana • 
and Dakota, and was enabled to obtain such information as to enable 
the commission to predict that there would be no invasion of the Missis- 
sippi Valley this summer — a prediction which subsequent events fully con- 
firmed. He was also in Utah and Nevada at the time when the people 
were suffering from the locusts, and afterward made a journey through 
Northern California, Eastern Oregon, and Washington Territory, so as 
to ascertain the western limits of the Rocky Mountain locust, which 
was found to be the 120th meridian. He also determined the species 
which has for two centuries past locally ravaged Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

It is believed that the diffusion of useful knowledge, the personal aid 
rendered by the commissioners and their assistants, has already saved 
to the West many times the amount of the funds appropriated by Con- 
gress, while the survey that has been made of the locust area, the study 
of the migrations, habits, parasites, and means of prevention, has laid 
the way for future investigatious'which will eventuate in the abatement 
of the evil. 

HOT SPRINGS COMMISSION. 

Under the provisions of the act creating the Hot Springs commission, 
^li e following gentlemen were appointed commissioners to survey, lay out, 
^Od appraise the value of the lands on the Hot Springs reservation, and 
^c> adjudicate the claims of the occupants, &c.: Hon. A. H. Cragin, of 
■^S^ew Hampshire; Hon. John Coburn, of Indiana; and Ex-Governor M. 
• Stearns, of Florida. The commissioners have prosecuted the work 
ith energy; and although it was found more difficult than at first 
^laticipated, its progress toward early completion has been very satis- 
factory. 

The prosecution of the surveys has required much care and skill ; the 
"Mature of the land, its heavy growth of timber, its rough and rocky 
^^dges, and the obliteration of old lines and corners making the estab- 
lishment of new lines a work of extreme difficulty. 
The following results have been secured up to the present time: 

1. The exterior lines of the reservation have been definitely deter- 
mined, measured, and monuments set at each section and quarter-sec- 
tion corner. 

2. General subdivision lines, dividing the whole area into squares of 
approximate 2,600 feet to the side, have been run and accurately meas- 
ured for future base-lines. 

3. Alportion, including 265 acres, has had its exterior lines ran and 
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measured, and has been accepted as the ^' Hot Spriug Mountain reser- 
vation." 

4. All claims upon the entire reservation, which had any improve- 
ments upon them, have been surveyed to the number of 813, aad areas 
computed of same. 

5. Some tive miles of baselines have been run through the principal 
streets. 

6. The topography, u[)on plan of 10-foot contours, with primes over 
valuable ground, has been carried over three-flfths of the reservation, 
and is being finislied over the remainder of the territory. 

There remains yet to be done, completion of the topography, plattin 
of the same, and study thereof and determination of plan for streets 
avenues, &c., and consequent thereon, a proper division into lo 
blocks, &c., and thereafter the practical laying down of this plan upa 
the ground. 

The commissioners report that the number of claims for the right t 
purchase land and for the value of condemned property will exceed o 
thousand. Much of the testimony relating to this branch of the wo 
has been taken. The labor of preparing these cases for final examin 
tion will, in some cases, be very great, as every conflicting intere 
must be examined and passed upon. It is estimated that the expen 
of this work will exceed the original appropriation by at least $20,00^ ( 

On the 8th September, 1877, General B. F. Kelly, of West Virginia, w^^ 
appointed superintendent of the reservation, and soon after receividnaj 
full instructions entered upon his duties. No report has yet ber — =^i 
received from him on which to base an estimate of the expenses of h^^i 
office and the probable revenues to meet them. 

PAG OS A HOT SPEIXGS OF COLOEADO. 

In view of the action by Congress vesting in the United States t"^S*c 
title to and control of the Hot Springs in Arkansas, and believing th -at 
medicinal springs should, wherever possible, be placed beyond f^^^ 
cupidity of speculators so that rich and poor can alike share the^ir 
benefits, 1 had the honor to recommend in May last the reservation ^^ 
one mile Sipiare of land having the Pagosa Springs as its center. ^^^^ 
executive order was issued to that effect. 

These springs are situate near the banks of the San Juan Eiver i** 
Colorado, about twenty miles from its soutliern boundary, and near tt* ® 
one hundred and seventh meridian of longitude west from Greenwicl'* 

DEAF ATs^B DUMB ASYLUM. 

One hundred and seven pupils have been under instruction since Jul^ 
1, 187G. Uninterrupted good health has i)revailed in the institution, tb^ 
only death occurring being a case of accidental drowning. 

Two students graduating from the collegiate department received th^ 
degree of bachelor of arts, and one the degree of bachelor of philosophy^ 
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The baildings of the institution are within a few weeks of entire com- 
pletion, and their cost will be within the amount of the estimates and 
appropriations. 

Ihe current expenses of the institution have amounted during the 
year to $53,292.31, and there has been expended on buildings the sum 
of $39,987.76. 

In the estimates submitted, beside the usual amount for current 
expenses, $5,000 is asked for furnishing and fitting up the new build- 
ing, including a small amount for repairs on completed^ portions of the 
buildings, and $10,000 for the inclosure, improvement, and care of the 
grounds of the institution. 

The directors urge that these amounts be appropriated so as to be 
available during the current fiscal year, since the early completion of 
tbe improvements contemplated is very important. 

FEEEDMEN'S HOSPITAL. 

Daring the year, 763 patients were treated in the hospital and asy* 
lum. 

Of this number, 500 were admitted during the year, 365 were dis- 
charged — 265 cured and 100 relieved — and 109 died, leaving 277 patients 
nnder treatment in the hospital June 30, 1877. Over three thousand 
prescriptions were dispensed to the poor, and medicines and medical 
attendance were furnished from the hospital, when needed, to the in- 
J^ates of the Colored Orphans' Home — 115 in number. Subsistence was 
provided for 25 of these, who are included in the aggregate number in 
the hospital. 

The proportionately large number of deaths is attributed by the sur- 
geon-in-chief to the character of the cases received, many of them being 
Such as had reached an incurable stage before admission, owing to their 
"^ant of means to procure proper care and medical treatment, and to 
the fact that of the 500 admissions, 50 were for treatment for consump- 
tion ; a disease which almost necessarily proves fatal in this class of 

Patients. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

During the year, 627 women were under treatment at this hospital, of 
^hich number 240 were in the hospital and 387 received treatment in 
^^e dispensary. Five hundred and ninety-one patients were received 
during the year. Of the whole number treated, 302 were cured, 132 
^^lieved, 3 died, 43 were transferred, and the results of 107 cases are 

^tjknown, leaving 40 cases under treatment at the close of the year — 24 

^^ the hospital and 16 at the dispensary. 

GOYERIs^MENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

During the year ending June 30, 1S77, 942 persons were treated in 
^^ Government Hospital for the Insane, being an increase over the 
4i 
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previous year of 11. Of this iiunibor 83 were discharged recovered, 
40 improved, 2 unimproved, and 52 died, making a total by discharges 
and deaths together of 177. Of this number 140 were males and 37 
females. 

The number of patients admitted during the year was 198; 147 were 
males and 51 females; from the Army, 70; from the Navy, C; and 
from civil life, 122. There were 10 readmissions and 2 transfers from the 
privat<3 to the indigent list upon the order of tjie Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Of the 755 i)atients remaining June 30, 1877, 402 were from th< 
Army, 30 from the Navy, and 324 from civil life. 

The recoveries during the year were 07 per cent, of the discharges -», 

47 per cent, of discharges and deaths together, 43 per cent, of the ad . 

missions, and 9 per cent, of the whole number under treatment. Th— e 

death-rate of males was G2, of females 31, and the average of bot_ b 

sexes 55 in a thousand. 

Since the hospital was opened, 4,302 cases have been treated; czzDf 
these 95 were re admissions, making the total number of persons treate=^ d 
4,207. 

The whole n umber of pay patients treated during the year was 55, ^3J2 
being males and 23 females. The nuirfber remaining June 30, 1877, wj^^s 
30, 15 males and 15 females. 

The wholesale market value of the farm and garden products w^^s 
$23,992.08. Forage crops to the amount of 85.533, in estimated yala- €> 
are not included in valuing the products of farm and garden, havirr^ig 
been credited in milk, meats, and the keeping of horses for hospit:z:-al 
purposes. 

The expenditures for the support of the hospital, including repa^S-rs 
and improvements, amounted to 8100,274.98. The receipts during t —^6 
year were : 

From the Treasurer of the United States $150,000 00 

From pri vats i)atients for board, Ac 14, 576 ^ 

From sundry receipts, including sale of pigs, hides, rags, & c 1, 593 ^ 

166, 274 ^ 

An average of seven hundred and seventy (770) insane persons, e --**®' 
bracing nearly every diversity of mental and bodily, social and offici -'^' 
condition have been lodged, clothed, and fed, and received medic-^^*'^ 
hygienic, and moral treatment; the extensive buildings and grounds ^ ^ 
the institution protected, repaired when needed, and somewhat i - — ^' 
proved, and all the furniture and other appliances of the establish m€^^^^ 
kept in proper and efficient order on an expenditure of less than fo^^^^*" 
and one-half dollars ($1.50) per week for each person. So large a woi^^-^ ' 
embracing details a^/nost infinite in number and variety, has certain^^^^^^y 
been cheaply done. Its relations to the work enable the board of vi^^^ 
ors to know, and make it becoming in them to declare, that it has be ^^^^ 
well and therefore creditably done. 

On the 30th of June, 1877, Dr. Nichols, under whose management a^^^^^ 
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sapervision the original edifice and subsequent additions were built, 
offered his resignation as superintendent of the institution. The resig- 
nation was accepted, and Dr. Godding appointed to fill the vacancy thus 
created. He entered upon the discharge of his duties on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1877. 

YELLOWSTONE PAEK. 

On the 18th of April, 1877, P. W. IN'orris, of Michigan, was appointed 
superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park. As no appropria- 
tion was made for the payment of a salary to the superintendent, the 
services rendered by Mr. Norris have been without pay. 

Ey reference to his report it will be seen that he has visited the park 
and taken such measures toward the protection of its natural curiosi- 
ties as were deemed practicable. 

He recommends adequate appropriation for the following purposes : 

Pirst. — Survey with distinct and durable evidence of the boundaries 
of the park. 

Second. — Construction of a plain but substantial wagon-road con- 
necting the two entrances to the park, and the laying out of necessary 
bridle-paths. 

Third. — Salary sufficient to justify a capable and experienced super- 
intendent, and at least one resident assistant, in devoting their time to 
the improvement and care of the park. 

Other recommendations are made by the superintendent, looking to 
the improvement and protection of the park and its approaches. 

Under the act of March 1, 1872, this tract of land was reserved and 
withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale, and dedicated and set 
apart as a public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoy- 
nient of the people. It was placed under the exclusive control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who was authorized to make such regulations 
^ would provide for the preservation from injury or spoliation of all 
timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities or wonders within the 
Park, and their retentio » in their natural condition. It was also left 
discretionary with the Secretary to grant leases for building purposes, 
for terms not exceeding ten years, of small parcels of ground at such 
Places in the park as may require the erection of buildings for the ac- 
^mmodation of visitors, the money derived from said leases to be used 
^U the management of the park, and in the construction of roads and 
l>ridle-paths within its limits. 

Very little has been done toward carrying out the provisions of the 
^t referred to. No appropriation has been made for the pay of a 
^tiperintendent or the survey of the park, and no revenues have been 
deceived, nor have any leases been granted by the department. 

Without the necessary appropriation by Congress very little can be 
^one toward making this land of wonders, what it deserves to be on 
Account of its natural formations, one of the most attractive public 
^arks in the world. 
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CENSUS OFFICE. 

The incidentiil tluties of the Census Office, caring for its files, answer — - 
ing inquiries relating to the census, and, whenever required, stating and^"^ 
restating accounts of United States marshals and assistant marshal^^ § 
connected with the taking of the census, have been satisfactorily per 
formed by the chief clerk of the office. 

The taking of the census of 1880, for which provision must soon b« 
made, will be the subject of a special communication to Congress. 

CAPITOL BUILDIXG AND GEOUNDb. 

The Architect reports that the entire building has been kept in 
condition, and that new boilers and an elevator have been put in tl Je 
Senate wing. 

He also states that important changes and improvements in tl :ie 

heating and ventilating apparatus of the House wing have been mad__ e, 
as recommended by a commission, consisting of Prof. Joseph Henr 
Col. T. L. Casey, Corps of Engineers, United States Army ; Mr. F. Sch 
mann, engineer; Surgeon J. S. Billings, United States Army, and tk-i=3e 
Architect of the Capitol. He states that these improvements have befc=^n 
considered satisfactory, and gives a detailed description of them. 

CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

The work on these grounds has been carried on under the plans of 
F. Law Olmsted, landscape architect, and satisfactory progress made. 

The principal roadways of the eastern grounds have been paved, a^^^ 
a low granite-wall and coping placed around the northern half of t ^^ 
east park. A screen-wall, with ornamental piers and lamps, has be ®^ 
placed at the circle at the head of Pennsylvania avenue and alorrrmg 
First street. 

In relation to the proposed new terrace and stairways of approach ** 
the western front, the Architect says : " The rustic terraces at that fro^*^'^* 
have a plain and unfinished appearance, and show clearly the necessL^^^^y 
of the proposed terrace-wall in order to connect the grounds with tH ^"® 
building in a harmonious manner." 

Mr. Olmsted says, on this subject, " that attention should be called ^^ 

the great defects of the present arrangement for entering the Capit^^^ 
from the west. The present stairway was designed, with reference ^^ 

the original small central building, and was architecturally inadequa— — ^^ 
even for that. It now seems as the only direct means of access to t^^"® 
Capital from all the western part of the city, and is not only awkwa ^"" ^" 
and mean in appearance, but exceedingly inconvenient, and rapidll^^-y^ 
approaching a dangerous condition. 

'' The obliteration of the central walk and the completion of the e ^^' 
trance to the approach of the Capitol from Pennsylvania aven»^^ 
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which is designated on a scale corresponding to tbat of the enlarged 

Capitol, will make the defects more conspicuous. 

" The immediate construction of the new stairways upon the plan 
favorably reported by the Committees of Public Buildings and Grounds 
in 1875, is much to be desired." 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INTERIOE DEPARTMENT BUILD- 

ING. 

The destructive fire of September 24, by which a portion of the In- 
terior Department building was destroyed, was made the subject of 
special report, dated October 12, 1877. The measures adopted for the 
protection of the exposed wings are deemed sufficient to secure the walls 
from further damage, and to protect the rooms beneath until such time as 
the reconstruction of the building shall be completed. A substantial 
temporary roof has been erected, the damaged flues repaired, and 
the exposed walls covered with brick laid in cement so as to secure them 
against the action of water and frost. The rooms vacated by the Land 
Office and Patent Office have been reoccupied, and the business of the 
department is carried on with but little inconvenience. Aside from the 
damage to the building, the only material loss reported is that of the 
models contained in the two wings, and out of what is left of these mod- 
els it is believed that at least ten thousand can be saved by judicious 
and skillful treatment. 

It is a subject of congratulation that all of the valuable records of the 
department were preserved, they having been stored in rooms that have 
proven practically fire-proof. 

The prompt reconstruction of the building is a necessity, and I recom- 
mend that authority and means be asked from Congress for the prose- 
cution of the work at the earliest practicable moment. In the rebuilding, 
^^0 essentials, aside from the restoration of the destroyed model-halls, 
^hoald be provided for. First, the erection of a fire-proof roof over the 
^litire building; second, the creation of more room for the present and 
future wants of the department. 

Por many years past the present building has been too small to ac- 
commodate the several bureaus of the department. The Pension Office 
^lid Bureau of Education have long occupied quarters rented from pri- 
vate parties, and the Indian Office has recently been crowded out on 
Account of the fire and the demand for room to accommodate the bureaus 
^-tat remain. The taking of the census and the preservation of its 
•^nlky records require room impossible for the department to furnish 
"Without hiring from private individuals suitable buildings for the pur- 
l>08e. This condition of affairs is against public economy and injurious 
"to the public service. In the reconstruction of the building, it is deemed 
feasible to so enlarge its capacity as to provide for the bureaus of the 
department. Whether the accomplishment of this end will be best pro- 
moted by the erection of a building across the court-yard, or by other 
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means, must of necessity be left to the skilled architect to decide. As 
means to secure the completest success in the reconstruction of th 
building, I would recommend that the Secretary of the Interior be ai 
thorized to invite competition in the submission of plans for the ne^ 
structure, and to appoint a commission of three practical men skille 
in the art of building to determine upon the best plan submitted. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

0. SCHURZ, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
The President. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Washington, November 1, 1878. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following summary of the opera- 
tions of this department during the past year, together with such sug- 
gestions as seem to me worthy of consideration : 

INDIAIS" AFFAIRS. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

In my last annual report I sketched a plan of an " Indian i)olicy," the 
principal points of which were the following : 

1. The permanent location of the Indians on a smaller number of 
^tservations containing a fair proportion of arable and pasture lands. 

2. Encoiiragement of agricultural and pastoral pursuits by the furnish- 
^g of agricultural implements and domestic animals, and proper instruc- 
tions by practical farmers. 

3. The gradual allotment of small tracts of land to the heads of fam- 
^es, to be held in severalty under proper restrictions. 

4. The discouragement of hunting, i^roper restrictions as to the pos- 
session of arms and ammunition by Indians, and a gradual exchange of 
ponies for cattle. 

5. The extension of the laws of the United States over Indian reser- 
vations, to be enforced by proper tribunals, and the organization of an 
Indian police. 

6. The labor of white men on Indian reservations as much as possible 
to be dispensed with, and proper discrimination to be made in the dis- 
tribution of supplies and annuity goods and the granting of favors be- 
tr^een Indians who work and those who live as idle vagabonds. 

7. The establishment of schools for the instruction of Indian children 
in the English language, the elementary branches of knowledge, and 
especially in practical work. 

8. Sufficient provision for the wants of the Indians until they become 
«elfsupporting. 

This plan, put forth without any pretension to novelty, seemed to 
nieet with general approval, as far as public opinion exi)ressed itself. 
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and I firmly believe that its execution, if properly aided by Congress 
and not interfered with by the wliite population of the Western States 
and Territories, would, in the course of time, bring forth satisfactory 
results. 

Considerable progress has been made in the execution of the plan 
above stated, as far as it depends on the action of this department 
and the officers under its direction. The consolidation of a number of 
agencies has been undertaken, with a view to a better location of the 
Indians, which will at the same time simplify the service, render a more 
efficient supervision i)ossible, reduce the expenses of the government, 
and lessen the opportunities for firaud and peculation. As far as the 
appropriations made by Congress woidd pennit, agricultural implements 
and domestic cattle have been furnished to Indian tribes, to set the In- 
dians to work for their own support and to encourage industrious habits. 
An Indian police has been organized at twenty-two agencies, and from 
all of them favorable reports as to the working of the new system have 
been received. The labor of white men on Indian reservations has as 
much as possible been supplanted by Indian labor. Instructions have 
been given to discriminate in the distribution of supplies and annuities, 
which are not actual necessaries, against individual Indians who sho^ 
no disposition to work, thus discouraging idleness. Permission to send 
out hunting parties has been given oidy where without hunting the In- 
dians would have been exposed to want. The rapid disappearance of 
game, however, in many parts of the western country will very soon 
stop this source of sustenance. The allotment of land among Indians 
on several reservations has been ordered and is in progress. The facili- 
ties of education have been extended as much as possible, and proper 
directions have been given for the instniction of Indian children in prac- 
tical pursuits. Fifty Indian children, boys and girls, selected from dif- 
ferent tribes, have been taken to the Hampton !N^ormal and Agricidtural 
Institute in Virginia, where they will receive an elementary English edu- 
cation and thorough practical instruction in farming and other useftd 
work, to be sent back to their tribes after the completed course. Captain 
Pratt, who was intrusted with the selection of these cluldren, and who 
performed his task in a very satisfactory manner, reports that a contin- 
ually increasing interest in education is showTi by the Indians, and tha* 
they would have sent thousands of children with him had he been aW© 
to receive them. The result of this interesting experiment, if favorable? 
may be destined to become an important factor in the advancement ot 
civilization among the Indians. 

The Indian service has been reorganized in several of its branched-- 
It was found necessary to remove a number of agents on account of it^'' 
proper practices or lack of business efficiency, and great care has be^^ 
taken in filling their places with new men. Where mistakes were fouP^ 
to have been made in the new selections they have been promptly recti^ 
fied. Important (*.hanges have been made in the contract system and ^^ 
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the methods of accountability ; an active supervision has been exercised 
by inspectors and special a gents ; the detection of fraud has been fol- 
lowed by vigorous prosecution ; and, on the whole, I feel enabled to say 
that the character of the service has been raised in point of integrity 
and efficiency. 

I am, however, far from pretending that the present condition of In- 
dian affairs is what it ought to be. The experience gained in an earnest 
effort to overcome difficulties and to correct abuses has enabled me 
to appreciate more clearly the task still to be accomi)lished. In my 
last annual report I stated frankly, and I have to repeat now, that, 
in pursuing a policy ever so wise and with a machinery ever so efficient, 
gradual improvement can be effected only by i^atieut, energetic, and 
veU-directed work in detaU. An entirely satisfactory state of things 
can be brought about only under circumstances which are not and can- 
not be under the control of the Indian service alone. If the recurrence 
of trouble and disturbance is to be avoided, the appropriations made by 
Congress for the support of Indians who are not self-supporting must be 
liberal enough to be sufficient for that piirpose, and they must be made 
early enough in the [year to render the purchase and delivery of new 
supplies possible before the old supplies are exhausted. 

2. The Indian service should have at its disposal a sufficient fund to 
be used, with proper accountability, at discretion in unforeseen emer- 
gencies. 

3. The citizens of Western States and Territories must be made to 
understand that, if the Indians are to cease to be troublesome paupers 
and vagabonds, and are to become orderly and self-supporting, they must 
have lands fit for agriculture and pasturage ; that on such lands they 
mast be permitted to remain and to establish permanent homes, and that 
such a result cannot be attained if the white people insist ujion taking 
from them, by force or trickery, every acre of ground that is good for 
anything. 

The first two things can be accomplished by appropriate action on the 
part of Congress. The difficulties growing out of the continually-re- 
peated encroachments by white people on the rights of the Indians may 
be lessened by the concentration of the Indians on a smaller number of 
reservations, but they can be entirely avoided even then only by the 
most energetic enforcement of the laws on the part of the general and 
local governments. 

To this end it seems desirable that the southwestern tribes, whose 
present reservations appear insecure or otherwise unsuitable for their 
permanent settlement, should be gradually removed to the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The climate of the Indian Territory is congenial to them, while 
it has proved unwholesome to the nortliern Indians who were located 
there. The northwestern tribes will, in the course of time, have to be 
concentrated in similar manner on a few reservations east of the Eocky 
Mountains and on the, Pacific slope. 
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To keep the Indians on their reservations and to prevent disturbance 
and conflicts, the Commissioner of Indian Aftairs recommends the organi- 
zation of a mounted body of ''Indian auxiliaries," to be drawn from the 
young men of the various tribes, and to be under the command of the 
military authorities. I heartily concur in this recommendation. The 
young men enlisted in such an organization, paid by the government, 
-will be withdrawn from the fighting element of the Indian tribes and be 
disciplined in the service of peace and order. It is a matter of general 
experience that Indians so employed can be depended ui)on as to loyal 
fidelity to the duties assigned to them. But the principal end of our 
Indian policy cannot be promoted by police measures alone. That end 
consists in gradually introducing among the Indians the habits and occu- 
pations of ci\ilized life, by inducing them to work for their own sup- 
port, by encouraging the pride of the individual ownership of property, 
and by educating the young generation 5 and no efforts should be spared 
to bring to bear upon them proper moral influences in that direction. 
Such efforts should not be sneered at as mere sentimental fancies, nor 
should they be discouraged by the assertion that success is impossible. 
The advance made by some Indian tribes is sufficient proof that a similar 
advance may be made by others. Whatever may be accomplished by 
the employment of force, it is certain that only as the Indians progress 
in the ways of civilization they will cease to be a troublesome and dis- 
turbing element. 

I beg leave to submit the following remarks concerning several tribes 
whose condu(?t and condition is of especial interest : 

THE SIOUX. 

In accordance with the agreement made at the council held by the 
President with the Ogalalla and Brul6 Sioux chiefs in September, 1877, 
the Eed Cloud and Spotted Tail Sioux were permitted to choose loca- 
tions of their oAvn selection on their great reservation in Dakota. To 
keep them near the Missouri Eiver would have been convenient for the 
transportation of supplies and annuities, and, in pursuance of an act of 
Congress passed at the last session, a commission, consisting of General 
D. S. Stanley, U. S. A., Mr. J. M. Haworth, and Eev. A. L. Riggs, accom- 
panied by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was sent to the camps of 
the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Sioux for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether their choice could not be so directed as to bring their selection 
of their i^ermanent abodes into accord with the convenience of the gov- 
ernment. The Indians, however, were found to be quite determined to 
move westward, and the promise of the government in that respect was 
faithfully kept. The Spotted Tail Sioux are now located 65 miles west 
of the Missouri River, at the mouth of Rosebud Creek, while the Red 
Cloud Indians settled down still farther west, on White Clay Creek, at 
the mouth of Wolf Creek. 

It gives me pleasure to say that these Sioux so far have given evidence 
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of a loyal spirit, and that the rumors current for some time of a dispo- 
sition on their part to break out in hostilities, proved entirely unfounded. 
When some of the Cheyennes who had escaped from the Indian Terri- 
tory had taken refuge with Eed Cloud, he sent word to the officers of 
this department that he held prisoners belonging to a tribe friendly to 
him, but hostile to the government, and that he was ready to give them 
up, which was faithfully done. 

Great difficulty was encountered in sending supplies from the Mis- 
souri Eiver to the new agencies. In consequence of a combination of 
transportation contractors to force the government to pay exorbitant 
prices, their bids were rejected, and the organization of wagon-trains, to 
be manned by Indians with their ponies, proceeded with, the same experi- 
ment having been tried on a large sq^le at another agency, at an earlier 
period this year, and having proved successfiil. The task to be per- 
formed by these wagon-trains between the Missouri River and the Sioux 
Agencies is a much larger and more difficult one, owing to the charac- 
ter of the country, and the circumstance that the grass has been burnt 
off the plains between the Missouri River and the new agencies, as rumor 
has it, by evil-disposed persons to bring about the failure of this experi- 
ment; but it has so far been successfiiUy accomplished, and it is believed 
that the new Sioux Agencies will be sufficiently suj^plied during the 
winter season in that way. 

The peaceful conduct of the Sioux during this year seems to justify 
the best hopes for the future. 

THE PIMAS AND MARICOPAS. 

A Striking illustration of the perj)lexities the Indian service has some- 
times to deal with is furnished by the present condition of the Pimas 
and Maricopas, in Arizona Territory. These tribes, numbering over 
10,000, were located on a reservation, part of which was irrigated by the 
river Gila. Making use of the water of that river, these Indians were 
enabled to raise crops sufficient for their wants, so that the appropria- 
tions made by Congress for their support were very light. It may be 
said that these tribes were really self-supporting by their own labor and 
industry. Within a few years past mines were discovered on the upper 
com*8e of the Gila River, and most of the water which formerly served 
to irrigate the fields of the Pimas and Maricopas was thus diverted for 
mining purposes, so that the water-supi^ly no longer sufficed for the irri- 
gation of the Indian lands under cultivation. The consequence was a 
failure of their crops, and, in fact, the impossibility of raising anything. 
The Indians found themselves compelled to leave their reservation and 
to seek new fields on the Salt River, where, however, white people set 
up claims to the land, and now loudly demand their removal. The re- 
sult is that these Indians will starve on their reservation or be driven 
away if they attempt to settle down and cultivate the soil elsewhere, 
ttnless the government buys supplies to feed them^ which, would make 
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thriftless paupers of industrious and hitherto self-supporting tribes. It 
is difficult to see how they can be placed iu the Territory of Arizona else- 
where, without arousing against them fierce opposition on the part of 
white people. Inspector Watkins was sent to inquire into their con- 
dition, and reports in favor of their removal to the Indian Territory, for 
which, as he thinks, an appropriation of $25,000 will be sufficient. I 
concur in that recommendation. 

THE BANNOCKS. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affiiirs gives an elaborate 
and very interesting account of the outbreak of the Bannocks last spring. 
It must be admitted that they were insufficiently supplied with food, 
which, however, was owing to an appropriation of money by Congress 
utterly inadequate to theu' wants. Formerly those Indians had supplied 
themselves in pail; by hunting, but in consequence of the Kez Perc^ 
war they w ere kept on their reservation, in order to avoid greater dis- 
orders. Thus they were deprived of that resource, and the money avail- 
able for feeding them amounted only to less than 4J cents a head pe^T 
day. This created discontent among them 5 then a murder of a whit^^ 
man was committed by an Indian ; the Indian was arrested, tried, aiB-<i 
hung; the discontent grew into excitement; a military detachmeiat 
attempted to disarm and dismount them, but with only partial success ; 
and finally the events took place w liich appear in the Commissioner^-s 
report in a series of dispatches and letters, giving a fidl and circum- 
stantial account of the causes, progress, and incidents of the trouble. 
To this account I would respectfully call your attention. 

After a i>rotracted i^ursuit and several encounters, the hostile Ban- 
nocks were dispersed, and most of them surrendered and are now held 
as prisoners. The military authorities have called upon the Interior 
Department to take them off their hands, and it is intended to trans- 
l)ort them to the Yakama Eeservation, and to put them under the charge 
of Mr. Wilbur, the most successful agent in the service. 

THE NORTHERN CHEYENNES. 

Another disturbance was created by a poition of the band of Northern 
Cheyeunes, who, on the 9th day of September last, suddenly left their 
reservation, in the immediate vicinity of Fort Reno, in the Indian Teiri- 
torj^, and marched noi-thward, tlirough Kansas and Nebraska, toward 
Dakota, committing many mm^lers and other atrocities on their way. 
The causes wiiich led to this trouble have been made the subject of spe- 
cial inquiry by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and his report is very 
complete and specific on that subject. It has been stated and widely 
believed that the Northern Cheyeunes were driven to this outbreak by 
hunger, and that starvation was caused by a neglect on the part of the 
g<ivernment officials to furnish them supplies according to treaty. Yrom 
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the report/ of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs it appears that they 

received the same rations which were furnished to the Southern Chey- 

ennes and Arapahoes on the same reser\"ation; that they received those 

rations with the same regularity ; and that their supplies were not only 

fully up to but rather in excess of the quantity proA'ided by treaty, such 

quantity being amply sufficient to satisfy their aetual wants, and that 

the only articles withheld from them at any time wei'e flour at two issues 

only, in consequence of late appropriations, which deftciency was made 

good by extra beef; and coffee, sugar, and tobacco withhehl, according 

to law, from those who refused to do any work, which law the agent in 

charge of those Indians properly considered himself bound as much as 

possible to execute. 

It may be added that while a little less than 300 Northern Cheyennes 
broke out, 4,700 Northern and Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes re- 
mained on the reservation x)ei'fectly quiet, having received the same 
treatment. 

Tlie report of the Commissioner also states, as the true cause of the 
outbreak, that the Northern Cheyennes had, verj-^ soon after their arri- 
val on that reservation, shown a spirit of discontent, saying that they 
came to stay only as long as they liked it ; that they insisted upon hav- 
ing their rations issued, not to heads of families, according to law, but 
to the chiefs of bands in bulk, which the agent very properly refused to 
do; that differences arose between the discontented element and the 
rest of the Indians on the reservation, which resulted in bad feeling ; 
and that in consequence of these things finally the outbreak took place. 
It has also been said these Indians were furnished with arms by the 
agent himself, or through his connivance with other e^il-disposed per- 
sons. The report of the Commissioner states that the arms in the pos- 
session of these Indians consisted of about one hundred Springfield car- 
bines taken from General Custer's command, and that with those arms 
they had a large quantity of ammunition; from which it would appear 
that the disarming of these Indians before they were located on the 
reservation near Fort Eeno had been very incomplete. While in many 
other instances Indian outbreaks are traceable to the treatment they 
receive at the hands of the whites, it appears from the information quoted 
that in this case the outbreak was owing to the mischievous spirit of bad 
men among the Indians themselves, and their determination to return 
northward to their old hunting-grounds. 

Nearly all of these runaway Cheyennes have been captured, or have 
surrendered, and are now held as prisoners by the military authorities. 
In the interest of general discipline, and in order to show the Indians 
that nothing can be gained by such disorderly conduct, it is thought best 
to return them to their reservation in the Indian Territory, after having 
given the civil authorities of the State of Kansas an opportunity to 
identify those who committed nuuxlers and other crimes while passing 
through that State, so that they may be dealt with according to law. 
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THE UTES. 

Congress, at its last session, passed an act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to appoint a commission to treat with the XJtes, in the 
State of Colorado, for a cession of a large portion of their reservation, 
and their settlement upon White Eiver, in that State, if such settlement 
should prove advisable. The commission was to report before final 
action should be taken. That report has not yet been rendered, but, as 
I am informed, will be ready for transmission to Congress during the 
coming session. 

PUBLIC la:j^ds. 

The report of the Commissioner of Lands, which I herewith present, 
gives an abstract of the operations of the General Land Office under the 
laws relating to the survey and disposal of public lands during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1878. 

During the year ending June 30, 1878, public lands were disposed of 
as follows : 

Acres. 
Cash entries 877,555.14 

An increase OA'er the previous fiscal year of 136,868.57 acres. 
Homestead entries 4, 418, 344. 92 

An increase of 2,240,336.75 acres. 
Timber-culture entries 1, 870, 434. 18 

An increase of 1,349,760.79 acres. 
Desert-land entries 310,553.05 

Tliis being the first entire year of the operation of the act of March 
3, 1877. 
Agricultural-college scrip location 640.00 

A decrease of 640 acres. 
Military-warrant locations 84, 720. OO 

A decrease of 12,480 acres. 

State selections approved : 

For school indemnity 50, 142. 59 

For internal improA^ements 17, 420. 39 

For agricultural colleges 24, 097. 40 

For universities 44, 844. 43 

For salt springs 24, 114. 56 

For public buildings 29, 146. 33 

For penitentiary 25,226.83 

214, 992. &^ 

An increase of 59,354.80 acres. 

Scrip locations : 

Sioux half-breeds 1,715.30 

Chippewa 8,860.92 

Valentine 324.74 

10, 900. ^ 

Locations of scrip in lieu of lands embraced in private land-claims 83, 143. ^^ 

Approved or patented to States as swamp 202, 925. ^^^ 

A decrease of 211,492.51 acres. 
Certified for railroad purposes « 606, 340. 

A decrease of 94,451.31 acres. ^^ 

Certified for canal purposes 5, 628. ^^^ 

Total 8,686,17a 
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A quantity greater by 3,836,411.18 acres than that disposed of the 
preceding year. This increase is in the homestead entries for actual set- 
tlement and for timber culture. 

The cash receipts were $2,022,532.16, an increase of $569,562.93. 

During the year 8,041,011.83 acres were surveyed, making, with the 
quantity previously surveyed, 724,311,477 acres, and leaving yet to be 
8iu*veyed 1,090,461,171 acres. 

TEVIBER LANDS. 

In my last annual report I called attention to the necessity of rigorous 
measures for the suppression of depredations ujyon the timber lands of 
the United States. During the past year the employment of special 
agents for that purpose was continued, and proceedings against depre- 
dators instituted, as far as existing laws and the appropriations made 
by Congress would permit. I regret to say that at times the operations 
of the department were seriously hampered by the lack of available 
funds, but appropriations made on April 30 and June 20, 1878, rendered 
the employment of a larger number of agents possible, as well as the 
making of surveys in the preparation of evidence to sustain prosecutions. 
The report of the Conmiissioner of the General Land Office gives a de- 
tailed statement of the settlements made, verdicts obtained, and suits 
still pending. 

It was to be expected that the measures taken by this department for 
the protection of the public timber lands would meet with stubborn op- 
position on the part of lumbermen and others directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in those depredations. Here and there the proceedings of the special 
agents of the dex)artment were comi)lained of as oppressive and otherwise 
improper, and in every instance careful inquiries into the facts were in- 
stituted. Such inquiries resulted almost uniformly in the vindication of 
the agents employed. When it was found that private x)roperty had 
\)een seized, together with timber unlawfully taken from the public 
lands, or with lumber manufactured therefrom — which was sometimes 
Xiiia voidable — prompt restitution was ordered. 

An officer of the Treasury Dei)artment, detailed for that purpose, was 
Bent to the State of Louisiana, where charges of improper practices on 
the part of our timber agent had been preferred with particular urgency. 
The elaborate report rendered by that officer not only justifies the con- 
duct of the agent of this department employed in that State, who while 
in the discharge of his duty fell a victim to the yellow fever, but it puts 
the extent of the depredations committed there and the necessity of 
their suppression in the clearest light. Complaint was also made that 
our efforts to arrest the wanton destruction of the forests in some of the 
mountainous Territories of the IS^orthwest had inflicted great hardshii) 
upon the settlers there. But there is information in possession of this 
department showing that no such hardship resulted from the measures 
taken ; that the price of firewood remained the same 5 that the settlers 
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were not liiiidered in jiroAiding for tlieir actual necessities, and that the 
measures of the (U^partraent were directed only against a class of per- 
sons who made the unlawful taking and selling of timber from the pubhc 
lands in large quantities a regular business and a source of profit to 
themselves. In several States, especially in the South, the local author- 
ities were resorted to by interested parties for the i)uri>ose of hampering 
and baffling the elfoi-ts of this depai-tment by a variety of expedients, 
in some instances not without effect. In spite of these difficulties it 
may be said that, in some parts of the country at least, the depredations 
on the timber lands of the United States have aheady been greatly Um- 
it^d in extent. But we cannot close our eyes to the fact tliat anything 
like comi)lete success in suppressing these unlawful practices is impos- 
sible, unless the efforts made by this department for the i)rotection of 
the public property meet with heart}' co-oi)eration on the part of tiie 
legislative branch of the government. Actual exi)erience enables me to 
say that the want of such co-operation has been and will always be an 
en(*ouragement to the depredators to persist in then- lawless oi>eration8 
and to defy the authorities. 

As to the importance of this subject I shall add but little to what I said 
in my last annual report. The disastrous consequences Avhich always 
follow the destruction of the forests of a country are known to every 
well-informed man. These consequences will inevitably come upon us in 
a comparatively short period of time, considering the rapidity with which 
the timber growth of this country is being swept away, unless legislatioa 
be ad<)i)ted systematically to arrest this indiscriminate spoliation. In 
aceordnncc with the suggestions which, in this respect, I offered in my 
last annual report, a bill was introduced in the Senate (Senate bill No. 
GOO) which provides that all timber-bearing lands, chiefly valuable for 
the timber upon them, shall be withdrawn from sale or other disposition 
under existing laws, and be held by the government with a view to pre- 
venting indiscriminate destruction and waste, and to the preservation of 
the young timber and the reproduction of the forests. The bill furtlier 
provides ami)le means by which settlers on the i)ubUc lands and miners 
can i)rocure timber and firewood to sui)ply their wants, wdth or without 
the soil, at minimum rates. It also i)rovides for the sale of timber at 
reasonable prices for manufactimng i)urposes and for export. It finally 
l)rovides for the appointment of a number of ofiicers to execute its pro- 
visitms under the direction of this department. 

While 1 have no doubt that this bill may be improved in many respects, 
I adhere to the oi)inion that it is practicable and that its enactment into 
a law and its faithful execution would bring a large revenue into the 
Treasury, while averting from this country very divSastrous experiences 
and securing great and lasting benefits to our i)eople. This bill wa-snot 
acted ui)on at the last session of Congress, and 1 again iuA'ite to it that 
attention which the imi)ortance of this great public interest merits. 

While no legislation applicable to all parts of the country with regard 
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to this subject was hacl, two bills of a local character were passed, one 
"authorizing the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to 
fell and remove timber on the public domain for mining and domestic 
piuposes,'' and one "for the sale of timber lands in the States of Califor- 
nia and Oregon and in Washington Territory.'' 

In the opinion of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, which 
is on record in this department, these two acts are more calculated to 
hasten the destruction of the forests in the States and Territories named 
than to secure the preservation of them. The first above-mentioned act 
provides in its first section — 

That aU citizens of the United States and otlier persons, bona fide residents of the 
State of Colorado or Nevada, or either of the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah,^ 
Wyoming, Dakota, Idaho, or Montana, and all other mineral districts of the United 
States, shall be, and are hereby, anthorized and permitted to fell and remove, for build- 
ing, agricnltirral, mining, and other domestic purposes, any timber or other trees 
growing or being on the public lands, said lands being mineral, and not subject to 
entry under existing laws of the United States, except for mineral entry, in either of 
said states, Territories or districts in which such citizens or persons may be at the time 
^ona fide residents, subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may prescribe for the protection of the timber and of the undergrowth growing 
Upon such lands, and for other purposes: Provided^ That the provisions of this act shalL 
Hot extend to railroad corj)orations. 

The second section makes it 

the duty of the register and receiver of any local land office in whose district any 
mineral land may be situated, to ascertain from time to time whether any timber is 
being cut or used upon such lands, except for the purposes authorized by this act^ 
within their respective land districts, and, if so, they shall immediately notify th& 
Commissioner of the General Land Office of that fact. 

Of this act the Commissioner of the General Land Office, in a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Interior, expresses the following opin- 
ion: 

It is a fact well known that while almost all the timber-bearing land in those 
States and all the Territories, except Dakota and Washington, is regarded as mineral, 
only a small portion is so in reality. The effect of this bill will, in my opinion, be to 
prevent the survey and sale of any of the timber lands, or the timber upon the 
lands, in the States and Territories named, thus cutting oif large prospective rev- 
enues that might and should be derived from the sale of such lands or the tim- 
ber upon them. It is equivalent to a donation of all the timber lands to the inhab- 
itants of those States and Territories, which will be found to be the largest donation 
of the public domain hitherto made by Congress. This bill authorizes the registers 
and receivers of the land offices in the several districts in which the lands are situ- 
ated to make investigations without any specific directions from the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Commissioner of the General Land Office, to settle and adjust 
their own accounts, and retain from the moneys coming into their hands arising 
from sales of lands such amounts as they may expend or cause to be expended. 
This method will be found exceedingly expensive and result in no good. Experience 
has shown that the machinery of the land offices is wholly inadequate to prevent dep- 
redations. 

The " Enles and Eegiilations '' issued in pursuance of the first sec- 
tion of this act are]]^to be found in the report of the Commissioner of 
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the General ijand Office, herewith presented. These rules, drawn up 
" with a view to and the intention of preserving the young timber 
and undergrowth upon the mineral lands of the United States, and 
to the end that the mountain sides may not be left denuded and bar- 
ren of the timber and undergrowi:h necessaiy to prevent the precipi- 
tation of the rain-fall and melting snows in floods upon the fertile 
arable lands in the valleys below, thus destroying the agricultural and 
pasturage interests of the mineral and mountainous i)ortions of the 
country,'' make it the duty of registers and receivers to see to it that 
trespassers upon timber lands, not mineral, be duly reported, that 
upon mineral lands only timber of a certain size be cut, and that young 
trees and undergrowth be protected, and that timber be cut only for 
the purj^oses mentioned in the act. Tliese " Eules and Eegulations " 
will be enforced with all the power left to this department to that 
end, in order to save what may be saved. But I deem it my duty 
to call attention to the fact that, as set forth by the Commissioner 
in the letter above quot<3d, the machinery of the land offices is utterly 
inadequate to accomplish the object in view. 

After a careful consideration of the aboA e-named act and its probable 
effects, I ventiire the prediction that the permission given the inhabit- 
ants of the States and Territories named therein, to take timber from 
the public lands in any quantity and wherever they can find it, for all 
purj)Oses except export and sale to railroads, will be taken advantage 
of, not only by settlers aiid miners to proAide economically for their 
actual cuirent wants, but by persons who will see in this donation a 
chance to make money quickly ; that it will stimulate a wasteftil con- 
sumption beyond actual need and lead to wanton destruction ; that the 
machinery left to this department to i)revent or repress such wast^ and 
destruction through the enforcement of the rules above mentioned will 
l)rove entirely inadequate 5 that as a final result in a few years the 
mountain sides of those States and Territories Avill be stripped bare of 
the timber now growing upon them, with no i)ossibility of its reproduc- 
tion, the soil being once washed off from the slopes, and that the irre- 
])arable destruction of the forests will bring upon those States all the 
calamities experienced from the same causes in districts in Europe and 
Asia similarly situated. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the repeal of the above-named act, 
and the substitution therefor of a law embodying a more provident pol- 
icy, similar to that of the above-mentioned Senate bill No. 609, is in the 
highest degree desirable. K the destruction of the forests in those 
States be i)ermitted, the agricultural and i)asturage interests in the 
mountainous regions will incAitably be sacrificed, and the valleys in the 
com se of time become unfit for the habitation of men. 

The act for the sale of timber lands in the States of California, Oregon, 
and Kevada, and in Washington Territory, passed by Congress at it» 
last session, is, in a letter addressed to this department, commented upon 
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by the Commissioner of the General Land Office in the following lan- 
guage: 

It is a bin of local and not general application to the timber lands of the United 
States, and adds one more to the already numerous special acts for the disposal of the 
public domain. The price fixed is too low, as much of the land is worth from five to 
fifty dollars per acre. 

Under the provisions of the bill the timber lands will, in my opinion, be speedily 
taken up and pass into the hands of speculators, notwithstanding the provisions to 
prevfent such result. The soil should not be sold with the timber where the land is 
not fit for cultivation. Only the timber of a certain size should be sold, and the soil 
and young timber retained with a view to the reproduction of the forests. The bill 
should have limited the sale of the lands to persons who have farms and homes Avithin 
the Stat« or Territory, and it ought to have required the purchasers to show affirma- 
tively that they had need of timber for domestic uses. 

The last clause of the second section will permit any person applying for a tract of 
timber laud and securing a certificate from the register, to sell his right and interest 
therein immediately, and the purchaser, although it may have been obtained by per- 
jury, may be entitled to a patent for the land. 

Section 5 provides that any person prosecuted under section 2461 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, may be relieved of the penalty by the payment of two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per acre for the land trespassed upon. Tliis is objectionable, 
for the reason that the penalty fixed is altogether inadequate, and does not require the 
payment of costs of prosecution, which are often greater than the penalty to be collected. 
It should require that the trespasser should pay for the entire subdivision trespassed 
upon. 

There can be no doubt that if this bill becomes a law it will be taken advantage of, 
hy persons who want to make money quickly, to acquire the timber lands under its 
provisions at a very low price, and strip the mountain sides of their forest growth as 
rapidly as possible. How disastrous such a result will be to these States and Terri- 
tories need not be detailed here. 

I fiilly concur with the Commissioner of the General Laud Office in his 
opinion thus expressed. 

The traditions of a time are still alive when the area covered with 
virgin forest in this country was so great that the settler might consider 
the trees on the land he occupied as a mere difficulty to be overcome 
and to be swept out of his way. But circumstances have very materi- 
ally changed. We are now rapidly approaching the day when the for- 
ests of this country will no longer be sufficient to supply our home 
wants, and it is the highest time that the old notion that the timber on 
the public lands belongs to anybody and everybody, to be cut down 
and taken off at pleasure, should give waj'. A provident policy, having 
our future wants in view, cannot be adopted too soon. Every year lost 
inflicts upon the economical interests of this country an injury, which in 
every part of the country will be seriously felt, but in the mountainous 
regions threatens to become especially disastrous and absolutely irrep- 
arable. We ought to learn something from the calamitous experiences of 
other parts of the world. If the necessity of such a provident policy 
be not recognized while it is time, the neglect of it will be painfully ap- 
preciated when it is too late. I am so deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of this subject, that as long as I remain entrusted with my present 
duties I shall never cease to urge it upon the attention of Congress, 
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PRIVATE LAJ^D-CLAIMS. 

Ill liiy last annual re])ort I called your attention to the imperative 
necessity for some legislation by Congress to provide a way for the more 
speedy settlement of the private land-elaims in the territory (except; 
California) ae(piired from ]\Iexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo iix 
1848, and the Gadsden treaty of 185.S, than is now provided by law^^ 
The reasons then given for asking such legislation were : 

Fust. The slow progress made under existing laws in the settlemen^t: 
of said claims. 

Second. The large number of claims still remaining unsettled, covex*- 
ing large tracts of land, which interfere with and retard the sale aiid 
disj)osal of the ])ul)lic lands. 

Third. The want of harmony between the land system of the Umte<i 
States and the system under which said grants were made, which en- 
genders stiife and conflict between the grant claimants and settlers. 

To remedy these evils and avert further difticulties, I recommended 
the passage of an avt providing for the appointment of a commission 
with full power to hear and d(»termine the validity of all such claims 
within the territory named, subject to an appeal to the United States 
courts. 

No law was enacted by Congress at its last session for the more speedy 
settlement of said claims, although a bill was introduced in the Senate 
which, had it been enacted, wouhl, in my opinion, have accomi)li8hed the 
desired object. 

All the reasons which existed one year ago, making such legislation 
necessary, still exist, and the last is intensified by the disorders and 
bloodshed which Imve occiuTcd in New Mexico during the last year, 
most of which are traceable directly to the conflicting interests of grant 
claimants and settlers. 

RAILWAYS. 

. The following sections were accepted by the President at the dates 
given, and on the roads specified below : 

On the 2M of January last, so nuich of the fifth section of the South- 
ern Pacific Kailroad of California, constructed under the act of March 
3, 1871 , as lies between the beginning of said section and the point where 
it crosses the western boundar^^ of Fort Yuma military reservation, Cal- 
ifornia ; on the 13th of February, 1878, the tenth section of the main 
line of said road, 41.06 miles; on the 7th of May, 1878, part of the sixth, 
all of the seventh, and part of the eighth section of the said road, for- 
merly known as the California and Oregon, now by consolidation part of 
the Central Pacific Railroad of California; and on the 11th of July, 
1878, the seventh, eighth, and ninth sections of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Eailroad. 
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BUKEAU OF EAILROAD ACCOUNTS. 

The act of Congress api}roved June 19, 1878, established a Bureau of 
Eailroad Accounts in this department for the purpose of having all mat- 
ters relating to indebted Pacific Eailroad companies, and certain land- 
grant railroad companies taken cognizance of, examined, investigated, 
and reported upon. The following abstract of the operations of this 
bureau since its organization on Julj^ 1, 1878, is presented: 

The Auditor of Eailroad Accounts in making his first annual report 
states the immediate causes which led to the establishment of the bu- 
reau, and giA'CS a review of legislation in regard to reports and investi- 
gations of subsidized railroads had and proposed since the incorpora- 
tion of the Union Pacific Eailroad Company in 1862. The government 
directors of the Union Pacific Eailroad Company, in their report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, strongly recommended the establish- 
ment of such a bureau in this department. In view of the condition of 
the affairs of all the Pacific Eailroad companies, and the discussions rel- 
ative to their indebtedness and operations, the recommendation of the 
government directors met with my full concurrence. The necessity that 
exists for some officer of the government, specially charged with such 
duty, to examine the books and accounts of these railroad companies, 
and to see that the provisions of the act approved May 7, 1878, for the 
establishment of a sinking fund in the national Treasury to provide 
for the payment of the indebtedness of the Union Pacific and Central 
I^acific Eailroad Companies to the United States, are properly complied 
with, is fully confirmed by his report. Other reasons, however, de- 
manded that it be made the duty of some ofi&cer of the government to 
famiharize himself with the affairs of these railroad companies, and to 
Verify the correctness of their rejjorts by personal examination of their 
books and records. The act of Congress approved June 22, 1874, by 
^vliich the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to make demand upon 
the Pacific Eailroad comi)anies for the pa} ment of 5 per cent, of their 
net earnings due and unapphed, made it a necessity that the amount 
thereof should be properly ascertained. Under the same act the Attor- 
iiey-General has instituted suits against the Union Pacific Eailroad 
Company and others, which are still undecided; the one, however, 
against the Union Pacific Eailroad Company, invohing an amount of 
nearly $2,500,000, hae reached the Sui^reme Court of the United States — 
the lower courts having given judgment in favor of the government, 
both as to date [of completion of the railroad and as to the amount 
claimed on account of 5 per cent, of net earnings, and as soon as deter- 
mined further"Jsettlements with all of these companies must be made 
and become the duty^of some oflicer of the government. In this and 
the other suits of the same kind, the bureau just organized has been 
and will be able to give its assistance to the Department of Justice. It 
lias also been of some service in the suit of the Atchison, Topeka and 

2i 
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Santa F6 Eailroad Coini)any r.<?. Tlio United States, in which question^ 
have arisen involving not only the rights of the United States under the 
condition attached to the land-gi*ant, but also what constitutes " a fail 
deduction for the use of a railroad as a public highway by the Uuitec 
States fiee of toll or other (*harge," inider the re(.'ent decision of the Su 
prenie Coui*t. 

The gatheiing of facts and statistics bearing upon the estabhshmeni 
of sinking-funds for the payment of the indebtedness of the Kansas 
Pacific, Sioux City and Pacific, and the Central Branch Union Pacific 
Companies, as well as the question of '^])ro-nite and continuous oi)era- 
tion" of the Pacific Kailroads, and future questions in regard to cost 
and other matters Avhich are likely to arise, all of Avhich require special 
and careful investigation, will be better accomi^lished, undoubtedly, if 
intrusted to this bureau, the necessity of which in such regard ha« been 
long felt. 

The geographical limits named in the act include all subsidized rail- 
roads, in whole or in part, west, north, or south of the Missouri Eiver. 
This construction of the act is obje(Jted to b}' the counsel of some of the 
land-grant railroad companies. 

The land granted by the general govennnent to certain States for rail- 
road purposes was in most cases granted with the condition that the 
road should be and remain a public highway lor the use of the United- 
States, fi*ee from toll or other charge for the transportation of any prop^ 
ei'ty or troops of the United States. This condition has been decided by^ 
the court of last resort to gi^e to the United States only the free use (^ 
the roadway, not to include that of the equipment, rolling-stock, &c.; 
and the court awarded conq)ensation for transportation over these roads 
subject to a fair deduction for the free use of the roadway under the kkw. 
The value of this condition, therefore, under the decision of the court, 
becomes a question for special inquiry and determination, involving the 
cost of construction, equijiment, and other matters relating to the earn- 
ings and operations of a railroad. 

Some companies, again, have made answer that their books are not 
kept in such a way as to enable them to furnish the required information. 
As to this, it has been, and will be for the future, the desire of this 
department to cause, if possible, no additional exi)ense or trouble to the 
comi)anies, so long as the information fiunished satisfies the requirements 
of law, and is sufficient to enable an intelligent opinion to be formed in 
regard to their condition and operation. 

The Union Pacific Eailioad Com])any has rendered reports to the 
Auditor, under a reservation explained by a letter of the president of the 
com])any, a co]>y of which is given in the appendix to the Auditor's 
report. One thousand and thirty-eight and sixtj^-eight one-hundredths 
miles of this road were subsidized by an issue of bonds, in addition to 
the land-grant, of which five miles are leased to the Central Pacific Eail- 
road Company and 1,033.08 miles operated by itself. The comi>any owns 
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178 locomotives, 128 passenger-cars, 41 baggage, mail, and exi^ress cars, 
and 3,357 freight and other cars. The stock snbscribed amonnts to 
),783,000 ; stock issued to $3G,762,300. The par vahie of shares is 
The subsidy bonds amount to $27,236,512 ; the funded debt to 
$51,116,200 ; total stock, subsidy bonds, and funded debt is $115,115,012. 
Floating debt and interest accrued on subsidy and other bonds to June 
30, 1878, amount to {!Ul7,G83,394.07 ; bonds and stocks of and invest- 
ments in other com])anies amount to $4,916,220.77 ; cash, material, and 
a<KM)unts due amoiuit to $10,195,160.15. The cost of road, equipment, 
and Missouri Kiver bridge, as appears on the company's books, is 
$120,627,064.69. The earnings for the year ending June 30, 1878, were : 
From passengers, $3,259,223.42; from freight, $7,573,105.21; miscella- 
neous earnings, $1,951,812.59 ; total earnings, $12,784,141.22. The oper- 
ating exi^enses of the road were $5,803,266.95, an;l the net earnings, 
$6,980,874.27. The interest paid is $3,402,891.58. The dividends paid 
amounted to $2,204,700. Ten million seven hundred and sixty-four 
thousand nine hundred and foi'ty-seven acres of land granted to this 
Company remain unsold. 

The Auditor further states that, under the laws in force to June 30, 
1878, there wilT be retained probably of the amount due the Union 
I^acific Kailroad Company, $616,066.93, as one-half of the amount due 
for transportation, and $352,330.17 as 5 per cent, of net earnings; total, 
%968,397.10, applicable on account of subsidy bonds; the remainder 
of government transportation account for the year payable to the com- 
pany being $263,736.76 ; and the total goA emment transpoi-tation being 
*1,232,133.86. 

If the sinking-fund act had been in force during the last fiscal year 
tihere would have been retained, $616,066.93, one-half of transj^ortation, 
and $106,660.49, cash pa;yinent on account of 5 per cent, of net earn- 
ings; total, $722,727.42, which, if deducted from the above amount of 
#968,397.10, leaves $245,669.68 as the amount to the disadvantage of the 
government under the new law, so far as a direct payment for the use of 
"the United States is concerned, although $616,066.93 being required for 
"the sinking-fund, the total i^ayment by the comx)any becomes more than 
^as required under previous laws by the sum of $370,397.25. 

From the statement of the Auditor it also appears that under the sink- 
iBg-fund act the net earnings at the disposal of the comi)any for the last 
fiscal year would have amounted to $4,016,383.04, and that this sum 
would have enabled the company to pay interest on all its bonds, land- 
grant, sinking-fimd, and bridge bonds, and dividends on par value of its 
capital stock of very nearly 6 per cent. 

The Central Pacific Eailroad Company has not complied with, the law 
requiring rei)orts to be made to the Auditor, and certificates as to their 
neglect to do so have been submitted to me. A report of this company, 
under section 20 of the act of 1862, and under the act of June 25, 1868, 
which have been repealed, was, however, received by this department, 
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and referred to the Auditor. From this rei>ort and other unofficial 
sources the following facts and figures are compiled : Miles subsidized, 
860.()6; miles operated, 2,074; number of locomotives, 227; passen- 
ger-cars, 235; baggage, mail, and exjuess cars, 49; freight and other 
cars, 4,913; stock subscribed, $62,608,800; par value of shares, $100-, 
stock issued, $54,275,500; subsidy bonds, $27,855,680; funded debt, 
$55,045,00; floating debt, $11,534,206.07, not including accrued inter- 
est on the subsidy bonds amounting to $15,225,431.38; total debt, 
$109,660,317.45; total stock and debt, $163,935,817.45. Cost of road 
equipment and real estate, $147,000,000; cash, material, sinking-fund 
accounts, $7,827,987.33. For the year ending June 30, 1878, passenger 
earnings were $5,367,663.20; freight earnings, $10,160,055.11; no da,ta 
given or obtainable as to miscellaneous earnings; total earnings, as 
far as reported, $15,527,718.31; operating expenses, $9,988,386.67; net 
earnings, $5,539,324.64; interest paid (estimated), $3,700,000; dividen.cl8 
paid, $4,342,040 ; lands unsold, 11,300,000 acres. As there appearecl a 
great discrepancy between the sworn statement of the president of "tie 
company as to net earnings giA en above, and one made up from "fcle 
figui'es given in the printed report of the officers of the company to tie 
stockholders, an explanation has been called for by the Auditor. Cor- 
respondence in regard to this discrepancy is given in the appendix to 
the Auditor's report. The facts that the floating debt of this company 
seems to be increasing over what it ought to be ; that for the calendar 
year 1877 this increase amounted to $5,310,169.37, and that the direc- 
tory nevertheless saw fit to pay out OA^er $4,000,000 in dividends, while 
the annual interest charge had increased over $300,000, are reported by 
the Auditor. 

The Kansas Pacific Eailway Comiiany have rendered and are render - 
ing reports in conformity with law. On l!»fovember 3, 1876, Carlos S-^ 
Greeley and Henry Yillard were appointed receivers of this compan^^ 
and operated the road until removed by the United States circuit courC^ 
in October, 1878. The Auditor reports the business of this road as rap^^ 
idly improving ; and the follo^ving facts and figures are gathered front-^ 
his report : Miles subsidized, 638.34 ; miles operated, 672.06 ; number ol 
locomotives, 89 ; number of i)assenger-cars, 51 ; baggage, mail, and ex- 
press cars, 17; freight and other cars, 1,323; stock subscribed, 
$9,992,500; stock issued, $9,689,950; subsidy bonds, $6,303,000; 
funded debt, $22,180,600; floating debt, $4,755,010.22, not includ- 
ing $1,915,356.94 accrued interest on subsidy bonds; total debt, 
$35,153,967.16; total stock and debt, $44,843,917.16; cost of road, 
$34,359,540.66. For the year ending June 30, 1878, passenger earnings 
were $698,710.45; freight earnings, $2,348,388.86; miscellaneous earn- 
ings, $252,938.50; total earnings, $3,300,037.81; operating expenses, 
$2,125,832.80; net earnings, $1,174,205.01; interest paid, $613,316.32; 
lands unsold, 4,803,933 acres. 

The Denver Pacific Ilailway and Telegrajjh Company and the receiv- 
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ers who have operated this road since April 2, 1878, have rendered the 
reports required from them. This company has suffered a considerable 
decrease in its gross earnings, in consequence of the ojiening of the 
Colorado Central, a branch of the Union Pacific Eailroad. The follow- 
ing facts are reported : Miles subsidized, 105.89 ; miles oi)erated, 105.89 ; 
number of locomotives, 6 ; passenger-cars, 4 ; baggage, mail, and exi)ress 
cars, 4 ; freight and other cars, 32 ; stock subscribed, $4,000,000 ; stock 
issued, $4,000,000 ; funded debt, $2,350,000 ; iloatmg debt, $189,382.65 ; 
total debt, $2,539,382.65 ; total stock and debt, $6,539,382.65 ; cost of 
road, $6,495,350. For the year ending December 31, 1877, passenger 
earnings were $106,633.32 ; freight earnings, $161,950.38 ; miscellaneous 
earnings, $33,262.61 ; total earmngs, $244,727.97 ; operating expenses, 
$141,093.74; net earnings, $103,634.23,- interest paid, $111,167.87; 
lands unsold, 950,000 acres. Complete re])orts as to operations and 
affairs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, were not received in 
time for this report. 

The Central Branch Union Pacific Eailroad Company has signified its 

intention to render reports. The following is from unofficial sources : 

Miles subsidized, 100 ; miles operated, 100 ; number of locomotives, 6 } 

passenger-cars, 6 ; baggage, mail, and express cars, 3 ; freight and other 

cars, 127 ; stock subscribed, $1,000,000 ; par value of shares, $100 ; stock 

issued, $980,600; subsidy bonds, $1,600,000; funded debt, $1,600,000 ; 

floating debt, including $1,000,000 accrued interest on subsidy bonds^ 

is 81,567,800 ; total debt, $4,767,800; total stock and debt, $5,748,400; 

Cost of road, $2,548,707.36, to which should be added the discoiuit on 

^->onds and stock issued. For the year ending June 30, 1877, passenger 

darnings were $40,409.87 ; freight earnings, $130,819.27 ; miscellaneous 

darnings, $25,815.12; total earnings, $197,044.26; operating expenses, 

^153,206.88 ; net earnings, $43,837.38 ; interest paid, $45,344.73 ; lands 

vinsold, 116,165 acres. These figures differ somewhat from those given 

in the last annual report of the department. Business operations for 

^'^ear ending June 30, 1878, were not reported in time to be embodied in 

t^he Auditor's annual report. 

The Sioux City and Pacific Eailroad Comx)any has fully and promi)tly 

CM)mplied with every requirement of the law. The statement as to this 

Xoad shows : Number of miles subsidized, 101.77 ; miles operated, 106.82; 

number of locomotives, 13 ; passenger-cars, 9 ; baggage, mail, and ex- 

T)re8s cars, 6 ; freight and other cars, 218 ; stock subscribed, $4,478,500 ; 

par value of shares, $100; preferred stock issued, $169,000, drawing 7 per 

cent, interest per annum, secured by mortgage on the Missouri Yalley 

connection; other stock issued, $1,899,400; subsidy bonds, $1,628,320; 

funded debt, $1,628,000; floating debt, $30,000, not including over 

8900,000 accrued interest on subsidy bonds; total debt, $4,186,720; 

total stock and debt, $6,255,120; cost of road, $5,337,627.41. For 

June 30, 1878, passenger eariungs were $83,600.83; freight earnings, 

$197,309.18; miscellaneous earmngs, $89,755.35 ; total earnings, $370,- 
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6G5.3()5 operating: expenses, $330,475.22 ; net earnings, $40,190.14; in- 
terest i)ai(l, $111,054.50. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway C()nii)any rendered its customary' report 
to tlie department on October 5, 1878, wliich was referred to the Auditor. 
This officer called for exphmations as to the report, so as to bring the in- 
formation therein contained within tlie requirements of the act of 1871, 
and repeated his requests for reports under the act of June 19, 1878. 
These explanations, it is understood, will be furnished by the company, 
but it has so far det'lined to report under the act of Jiuie 19, 1878. 
From the repoi-t and other unofficial sources the folloN\ing is compiled 
for the year ending June 30, 1878: Miles subsidized, 443.86 5 miles oper- 
ated, 443.80; number of locomotives, 49; passenger-cars, 32; baggage, 
mail, and express cars, 11; freight and other cars, 986; i)ar value of 
shares, $100; stock issued, $7,018,500; fiuided debt, $18,488,000; float- 
ing debt, $1,255,113.60; total debt, $19,743,113.60; total stock and debt, 
$26,761,613.60; cost of road, $26,540,239.61; passenger earnings, $594,- 
030.84; freight earnings, $1,644,753.03; miscellaneous earnings, $77,- 
787.88; total earnings, $2,316,571.75; operating expenses, $1,448,329.66; 
net earnings, $868,242.09; interest paid, $659,461.89; granted lands un- 
sold, 18,(K)0,000 acres. 

The Southern I^aciflc Railroad Company has referred the law and the 
requirements made under it by the Auditor to its law officers and has 
not made any repoit. The folloAving facts and figures have been com- 
l)iled from unofficial s(mrces for the year ending Jime 30, 1877 : Miles 
subsidized, 711.95; miles operated, 711.95; number of locomotives, 43; 
passenger-cars, 69; baggage, mail, and express cai's, 10; freight and 
other cars, 1,024; stock subscribed, $38,122,000; par value of shares, 
$100; stock issued, $36,763,900; funded debt, $29,300,000; floating debt, 
$994,861.03; total debt, $30,294,861.03; total stock and debt, $67,058,- 
761.03; cost of road, $66,495,837.04; ])assenger earnings, $598,529.49; 
freight earnings, $654,303.78; miscellaneous earnings, $2,300,171.29; 
total earnings, $3,553,004.56; operating expenses, $1,724,174.41; net 
earnings, $1,828,830.15; interest paid, $1,817,449.50; lands unsold, 
12,061,206 acres. 

The Northern Pacific Eailroad Company has made full and acceptable 
reports. The following facts are shown : For the year ending June 30, 
1878, miles subsidized estimated at 2,000 ; miles operated, 555 ; number of 
locomotives, 48; passenger-cars, 22; baggage, mail, and express Cars, 24 ; 
fi-eight and other cars, 1,196; stock authorized, $100,000,000; par value of 
shares, $100; stock issued, $68,438,543.11; floating debt, $320,125,50; 
total stock and debt, $68,758,668.61 ; cost of road, $20,872,051.58 ; pas- 
senger earnings, $318,745.82; freight earnings, $745,517.28; miscellane- 
ous earnings, $80,502.61; total earnings, $1,144,765.71; operating ex- 
penses, $608,788.99; net earnings, $535,976.72; lands unsold, 45,000,000 
acres. 

The Saint Louis and San Francisco Eailway Company of Missouri, 
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pnreliaser of the Missouri portion of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, 
and successor of that company, has conii)lied with the law and rendered 
reports. The following is compiled therefrom for the year ending 
December 31, 1877 : Miles subsidized, 292.50 ; miles operated, 363.50 ; 
number of locomotives, 28; passenger-cars, 10; baggage, mail, and ex- 
press cars, 8; freight and other cars, 738; par value of shares, $100; 
stock issued, $21,280,008; funded debt, $5,278,982.26; floating debt, 
$49,612 ; total debt, $5,328.594.20 ; total stock and debt, $20,618,202.26 ; 
cost of road, $26,734,718.15; passenger earnings, $230,242.57; freight 
earnings, $1,023,909.89 ; miscellaneous earnings, $69,791.30; total earn- 
ings, $1,323,943.76 ; operating exi)enses, $584,816.91 ; net earnings, 
$739,126.85; interest paid, $734,740.91, annual interest payment being 
$549,340 in gold ; lands unsold, 915,654 acres. 

The Burlington and Missouri Eiver Railroad Company in Nebraska 
at first complied with the requirements of the law, but, acting under 
legal advice, the president of this company referred frirther requests to 
the directors for a final decision. 

The Oregon and California Railroad Company has comi)lied with the 
law and rendered reports accordiilgly. The following facts are shown 
for the year ending Jime 30, 1878 : Miles subsidized, estimated at 300 ; 
miles operated, 200; number of locomotives, 14; passenger cars, 11; 
baggage, mail, and express cars, 3 ; freight and other cars, 227 ; par 
value of shares, $100; stock issued, $20,000,000; funded debt, $10,950,000; 
floating debt, $800,000; total debt, $11,750,000; total stock and debt, 
$31,750,000 ; cost of road, $5,422,958.32 ; passenger earnings, $227,524.15 ; 
fireight earnings, $402,286.07 ; miscellaneous earnings, $37,381.18 ; total 
earnings, $667,191.40; operating exi)enses, $396,000; net earnings, 
$271,191.40; interest paid, $158,775; lands imsold, 3,000,000 acres. 

The Oregon Central Railroad Company has rendered reports to the 
Auditor. For the year ending June 30, 1878, the following is reported : 
Miles subsidized, 47.50 ; miles operated, 47.50 ; locomotives, 4 ; passen- 
ger cars, 2 ; baggage, mail, and express cars, 2 ; freight and other cars, 
62; stock subscribed, $5,000,000; i)ar value of shares, $100; stock 
issued, $4,980,050 ; ftmded debt, first-mortgage bonds, $4,695,000, issued 
ftnd delivered to trustees as security for $1,000,000 borrowed money ; 
floating debt, $1,182,507.58, including $1,000,000 secured by first-mort- 
gage bonds; total debt, $5,877,507.58; total stock and debt, $10,857,- 
657.58; cost of road, $1,201,927.97; passenger earnings, $25,337.05; 
freight earnings, $44,532.27; miscellaneous earnings, $2,397.07; total 
earnings, $72,266.39; operating expenses estimated at $72,266.39; inter- 
est paid, $98,000 ; lands unsold, 1,200,000 acres. 

Of the railroad companies which have received grants of land from 
the United States through State or Territorial governments, the follow- 
ing have not rendered repoi-ts by reason of interruption of business 
during the past four months in consequence of the i^revalence of yellow 
fever in the Southwestern States, viz : The Memphis and Little Rock 
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Railroad Company, the Yicksbur^li, Slirevoi)ort and Texas Eailroad 
Company, the manai^ers of ^Iorpin'8 Lonisiana and Texas Kailroad and 
Steamsliip Company. 

The following have comi)lied in a measure with the requests of the 
Auditor, viz: The Hannibal and Saint Joseph Eailroad Company, the 
Leavenwoith, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad Company, the Missouri 
River, Fort Seott and Gulf Railroad Ctmipan^', the Xortli Wisconsin 
Railroad Company, the Winona and Saint Peter Railroad Company, the 
Southern ]\rinnesota Railway Company, and the Saint Paul and Duluth 
Railroad Company. 

The following railroad comi)ani(\s are preparing to comply with the 
requests of the Auditor, viz : The Little Rock and Fort Smith Railway 
Company, the ]\Iemi)his and Little Rock Railroad Company, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Conqjany, the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Conq)any, and the ^Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

F(mr months only having elapsed since the establishment of the 
bureau, most of which time has been consumed in organizing and in 
corresi)ondence with railroad companJbs, it became questionable whether 
any repoi*t of its operations could be made at so early a day, and in 
consequence it is necessarily incomplete. 

The Auditor's report is accomi)anied by an appendix, containing state- 
ments and compilations of facts relating to the Pacific and land-grant 
railroad companies, the laws affecting them, official correspondence, 
statements of the affairs of the comi)anies, their receipts, expenditures, 
and operations, the accounts between the United States and the Pacific 
Railroad companies, the condition of the respective land-grants, and 
other matters of general interest in respect to railroad companie-s. 

It will be seen from Appendix C of the Auditor's report, that about 
190,424,800.68 acre^ of land have been gi^anted for railroad purposes, of 
which, to June 30, 1878, 31,014,49().7 acres were patented. The acts of 
Congi*ess making these large grants were i)a8sed with conditions in- 
tended, in a measiu*e, to repay the i)eople for such valuable donations; 
but, until the passage of the act creating the Bureau of the Auditor of 
Railroad Accounts, the government had no certain waj" of ascertaining 
whether these conditions were complied with, nor was it xx)ssible to know 
what they were worth. 

The reconunendations of the Auditor in regard to legislation are 
worthy of consideration. 

THE PUO-KATE QUESTION. 

The suit of the Kansas Pacitic Railway Company et ah vs. The Union 
Pacitio Railroad Company, instituted January 21, 187."), in the United 
States circuit court of the district of Nebraska, commonly known as "the 
l)i\i-rato case," has not been determined. In view of this fact, and the 
fact that legislation bearing ui>on this cpiestion is now pending in Con- 
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ress, and that much complaint continues to be made against the Union 
acific Railroad Company for non-compliance with the requirements of 
.w in this respect, it is hoped that the whole subject will receive early 
msideration by Congress, so that some final settlement of these difficul- 
es may be had. 

THE G0VERN3IENT DIRECTORS. 

The report of the government directors of the Union Pacific Railroad 

ompany has not yet been received, but it is understood that it will be 

lortly made, and will be laid before Congress during the present 

ission. 

PEXSIOXS. 

The number of unsettled pension claims of all classes at the beginning 
f the year was 91,444, of which 49,3G9 were original Army invalid 
laims, 5,610 invalid increase j 32,969 original widows, dependent rela- 
ions, and minors, 907 widows increase; 1,053 original H^avj invalid, 65 
avaUd increase ; 485 original widows, dependent relations, and minors, 
. widow increase ; 448 survivors War of 1812, and 537 widows. 

During the year there were 67,218 new pension claims of all classes 
iled, of which 18,812 Avere original Army invalid, 21,915 invalid increase j 
f,661 original widows, dependent relations, and minors, 516 widows in- 
srease ; 300 original Xavy invalid, 182 invalid increase ,• 131 original 
vidows, dependent relations, and minors, 14 widows increase ; 2,789 
Jurvivors War of 1812, and 15,898 widows. There were filed in addition 
^1 claims for bounty land warrants. Besides these, 5,095 claims of the 
»veral classes which had been rejected were reopened for further consid- 
-ration. 

Of the new claims, 18,240 were under the act of March 9, 1878. 

During the year, 43,370 pension claims of the various classes and 394 
Jaims for bounty land warrants were settled. 

Ihe whole number of unsettled pension claims at the close of the year 
'as 120,387. 

As shown by an actual count in all the agencies, there were at the be- 
*JUiing of the year 226,643 i>ensioners on the rolls. At the close of the 
^ there were on the rolls 223,998 pensioners, a decrease of 2,645. 

Owing to the large number of 1812 claims, which will be settled within 
^^ year, it is probable that there will be a considerable increase in the 
^Unber of pensioners during the current year. 

The amount appropriated for j^ensions for the year ending June 30^ 
^78, exclusive of surgeons' fees and the salaries and fees of the agents 
I* paying pensions, was $27,850,000, of which $26,530,792.10 were dis- 
irsed for pensions, leaving unexpended $1,319,207.90. 

Tor a more particular statistical account of the transactions of the 
Qnsion Bureau, reference is made to the Commissioner's annual report. 

The special service division of the office investigated during the year 
830 cases, resulting in a total saving to the government, by dropping 
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from the rolls the iianios of those not entitled to receive pensions, the 
rejection of eases presented in proper form bnt fonnd to be without merit, 
the recbietion of pensions already granted, and the refunding of money 
im])roperly eolleetM by pensioners, with one year's pension added in 
each case, of $4()i>,()9().l)r). \ 

The total cost of the investigations to the fund appropriated for the 
expenses of the special service was $38,235.80 

In referring' to this special work of his office the Commissioner says : 

Considering tlic extraordinary oi»i)oi'tnnities for tlie successfnl prosocution of frand- 
ulent or unmeritorions claims wliicli exist under tlie ])re8ent system of adjudication, 
in connection witli tlie fact tliat the Connnissioner of Pensions lias no authority to go 
out and liunt for fraud, but is limited by the statute to the investigation of such cases 
only as susjucion attaches to in the usual routine of the oftice, the investigations of 
the last year, as well as those of the ]>receding year, furnish a very suggestive lesson. 
I am convinced that a great number of persons have been iiensioned who had no just 
title, and that the number of that class is being constantly inci'oased in the settle- 
ments which are now going on, and this nmst continue to be the case until some meas- 
ure shall be adopted by which the truth of the x>Jirol testimony which is oflfered can be 
tested. Xo such test is i>ossible under the present system. 

The annual expenditure of so large an amount of public money should 
<;ei*tainly have thrown about it all the safeguards that are attainable by 
improved methods of settlement and payment. The greatest care should 
be taken to establish beyond doubt the right of a claimant to pension 
money; for, once allowed, it becomes through a long series of years an 
annual tax upon the government. 

The results of investigation into a limited number of claims which 
have attracted susi)icion appear to justify the conclusion arrived at by 
the Commissioner, that the present system of examining the evidence on 
which pension is allowed is defective and ought to be corrected. 

In two previous annual reports the Commissioner recommended the 
substitution of a corps of efficient surgeons, to be assigned by districts 
throughout the country and assisted by competent clerks, for the present 
unwieldy and unreliable system of medical examination, which requires 
the services of over 1,500 examining surgeons. 

By the system pro])osed, the claimants and their witnesses would be 
brought face to face with the officers of the government, a more aecurate 
knowledge would be received by the facts set forth, and more reliable 
data than can be now obtained would be secured for the settlement of 
claims. In his present report he states that another year's obser\^ation 
and experience ha^e only tended to confirm his previous opinion that 
the change of system proposed is necessary and that it is both feasible 
and economical. 

The magnitude of the interests involved commends this proposed 
system to the considerate attention of Congress. If on examination it 
is found to be an improvement on the present one, no time should be 
lost in seeming the legislation necessary to the change. 

The consolidation of pension agencies, which went into effect July 1, 
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gress, and that much complaint continues to be made against the Union 
Pacific Eailroad Company for non-compliance with the requirements of 
law in this respect, it is hoped that the whole subject will receive early 
consideration by Congress, so that some final settlement of these difficul- 
ties may be had. 

THE aOVERNMENT DIRECTORS. 

The report of the government directors of the Union Pacific Eailroad 

Company has not yet been received, but it is understood that it will be 

shortly made, and will be laid before Congress during tlie present 

session. 

PEXSIOXS. 

The number of unsettled pension claims of all classes at the beginning 
of the year was 91,444, of which 49,369 were original Army invalid 
claims, 5,610 invalid increase; 32,969 original Tvidows, dependent rela- 
tions, and minors, 907 widows increase; 1,053 original ^ayj invalid, 6^ 
invalid increase; 485 original widows, dependent relations, and minors, 
1 widow increase ; 448 survivors War of 1812, and 537 Tvidows. 

Diu'ing the year there were 67,218 new pension claims of all classes 
filed, of which 18,812 were original Army invalid, 21,915 invalid increase; 
0,6C1 original widows, dependent relations, and minors, 516 widows in- 
crease ; 300 original Navy invalid, 182 invalid increase ; 131 original 
^dows, dependent relations, and minors, 14 widows increase ; 2,789 
snnivors War of 1812, and 15,898 widows. There were filed in addition 
291 claims for bounty land warrants. Besides these, 5,095 claims of the 
several classes which had been rejected were reoi^ened for further consid- 
eration. 

Of the new claims, 18,240 were under the act of March 9, 1878. 

Daring the year, 43,370 pension claims of the various classes and 394 
claims for bounty land warrants were settled. 

The whole number of unsettled pension claims at the close of the year 
was 120,387. 

As shown by an actual count in all the agencies, there were at the be- 
ginning of the year 226,643 pensioners on the rolls. At the close of the 
year there were on the rolls 223,998 pensioners, a decrease of 2,645. 

0\nng to the large number of 1812 claims, which will be settled within 
the year, it is probable that there will be a considerable increase in the 
number of pensioners during the current year. 

The amount appropriated for pensions for the year ending June 30^ 
1^T8, exclusive of surgeons' fees and the salaries and fees of the agents 
for paying pensions, was $27,850,000, of which $26,530,792.10 were dis- 
Wsed for pensions, leaving unexpended $1,319,207.90. 

For a more particidar statistical account of the transactions of the 
I^ension Bureau, reference is made to the Commissioner's annual report. 

The special service division of the ofiftce investigated during the year 
1^830 cases, resulting in a total saving to the government, by dropping 
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Patents granted, including reissues and designs, 14,100 ; trade-marks 
registered, 1,505; labels registered, 492; forfeited for non-payment of 
final fee after allowance, COS. 

The total receipts from all sources $734,887.98, an increase over last 
year of $19,923.25. Total expenditures, including $50,000 for repair of 
models, $0G5,90G.02 ; leaving an excess of receipts over exjyenditures of 
$()8,981.9G. 

Tlie treaty between the United States and Great Britain for the recip- 
rocal protection of the marks of manufacture and trade in the two coun- 
tries, proclaimed by the President July 17, 1878, has already produced 
good results, mutually advantageous to the citizens of both nations. 

During the year duplicate copies of all British patents have been re- 
ceived. Tlie contribution is a valuable one, especially to the examining 
corps of the office. 

The Conunissioner reports the restoration of 18,5G3 models damaged 
by the fire of Sei)tember, 1877. A careful record has been kept of the 
repaired models, showing the condition of each when taken ux> for repair. 

The work lias been skillfully done and reflects credit on those em- 
ployed. 

The necessity of additional room is daily growing more api)arent. The 
various divisions are suffering from this cause, some of them lacking the 
proper space for the desk-room needed for the transaction of business. 
The continued accumulation of a])plications, works of reference, copies 
of drawings and specifications, models, &c., will in the near future crowd 
the working force out of the buikling, unless relief is found by provid- 
ing the additional room needed. 

Previous recommendations are renewed by the Commissioner for 
liberal appropriations for the purchase of books of reference for the 
library and for the i)reparation of complete digests of United States 
patents. As the offtce yields a handsome revenue over and above all 
its expenditures, it w^oidd appear but simj)le justice to the inventors 
who contribute to this revenue that a portion of the surplus should be 
yearly appropriated for the improvement of its scientific library and for- 
the preparation of such digests of patents as will facilitate the work o 
examination and make its results more accurate and valuable. 

EDUCATION. 

The (Commissioner of Education reports increased attention to the 
collection of statistics and increased use by the public of the facts thus 
collected. Ife states that the small force of his office has been unequal 
to the ])erformance of its regular current business, and that he has been 
compelhul to delay special reports or set them aside for the time. 

A special I'eport is being prepared on Indian education from the six- 
teenth centur}' to the present time. 

The amount of lands and money hitherto granted by the general gov- 
ernient to the several States for the benefit of education, and the amount 
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realized by each State from its educational land grants, have formed the 
subject of another report now in hand. 

The preparation of the report on industrial and high art education in 
the United States, including the subject of drawing in the public schools, 
the history and present condition of all public art educational institutions 
in the United States, as well as of all public art collections, is substan- 
tially ready for the press. 

The Commissioner alludes to the interruption of work caused by the 
recent removal of his office to new quarters, but observes that the rooms 
now assigned, though inadequate, afford some additional advantages, 
especially as they allow him to bring the collection illustrating the con- 
dition, progress, methods, and appliances of education belonging to his 
office into close proximity to its library. The benefits to accrue from a 
national collection illustrating the improvements in these appliances can 
hardly be overestimated. The valuable library has now more commo- 
dious quarters. Since its remoVal, the books, numbering 10,000 volumes, 
and nearly the entire collection of pamphlets, numbering 25,000 (with 
10,000 duplicates), have been re-examined, classified and arranged, and 
rendered convenient for use. 

During the year the office has issued Circular of Information ^NTo 1, 
1878, a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, relating to the training of teachers 
in Germany ; Circular !N^o. 2, 1878, relating to education in London, is 
now in press. The special articles which appeared in the education re- 
port for 187G has been rei^rinted, in order to supply many requests for 
them. 

The office has sent about 20,000 communications and 15,000 packages 
of documents 5 it has received about 24,000 communications and 6,000 
packages of documents. 

The tendency to modify instruction so as to connect with it industrial 
training has increased, and several special schools for this x>nrpose have 
been established. The colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
have supplied successfully many wants of this kind. 

The pecuniary embarrassment of the country has continued to reduce 
the amoimt of money expended for school purposes. Reduced salaries 
iu some places have, in the opinion of the Commissioner, had the effect 
of increasing the number of incompetent teachers, and in many commu- 
nities the total lack of funds has caused the schools to be closed. 

The friends of educational progress both in France and this country 
looked forward with interest to the International Exposition at Paris ; 
and particularly so, because education was made so prominent a part of 
the scheme. Dr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, was requested to take 
charge of the educational section of the American exhibit, and the Bu- 
reau of Education afforded him all the assistance it could. The result 
of the exposition has been very gratifying. Although the section of 
education occupied a spaee of only 550 square feet, the number of pre- 
miums awarded to the exhibitors was 121 — about one-sixth of the whole 
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iiuinber awarded to exliibitors of the United States; and of tliese, 27 
were ^old medals, tliree of wliicli were awarded to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The Coniniissi()n(»r repoits that the Government of France has 
established in the ministry of i)ublic instruction a bureau similar in its 
objects to the United States Ihueau of Education, and that the federal 
government of Switzerland ])roi)oses to do the same. 

The pleasant intercourse of the ollice with foreign educators continues. 
]\[any important letters have been received and answered. Forty-five 
foreign i)eriodicals are examined regularly, and important works and 
Ti'ports on ediK^ation in all the languages of Westc^rn Europe are pro- 
cured as soon as possible, are carefully read, and the most valuable parts 
are translated or summarized. 

Offi<K»rs in charge of school vsystems and schools in the regions lately 
afflicted by the yellow fever report that it has been impossible to give 
instruction up to the present time; that the ori^han asyliuns are over- 
crowded, and that there are many destitute children left parentless by 
the fever, for whom no proA'ision has been ma<le as yet. Correspondence 
has been had through the office with a view to a partial relief by their 
rexjeption into institutions for destitute children in other parts of the 
coimtry which may be so situated as to be able to receive them. 

The Commissioner m^gently renews his recommendation that appropria- 
tions be made sufficient to do the work of the office with reasonable 
facility, and that Congress de\ise some i)lan for the aid of education- 
throughout the countiy. 

CEXSUS. 



The near apin^oach of the tenth census renders it important that th( 
question of a new census law should be considered by Congress at its nextrd 
session. If the additional legislation which seems to be required t< 
seciu^e statistical residts commensiu*ate with the exi^ense of enumeratioi 
be put over to the first regular session of the Forty-sixth Congress, it musi 
suffer from inadequate consideration and hasty action, wliile the post — 
l^onement of the initial preparations to so late a date will inevitably en — 
hance the cost of the census and impair the value of the returns. 

A w ork of such extent and complexity, the administrative machinery^=i 
of which has to be built up for the occasion wholly from the grounc 
whose agents, or the gTcater part of them, can, from the nature oi 
the case, have had no experience of such duties, should be care- — 
fully planned ; every arrangement should be made considerately; every*^ 
appointment should be thoroughly canvassed; every spot where ex^ — 
ceptional liability to failiu^e or error exists should be knoAvn and covered^ 
by special i)rovisions; and the central statistical office shoidd standJ 
organized and ready to take up the returns as fast as they come in,.^ 
to sift and sort them with intelligence and Tvithout delay, and to di-- — 
gest, compile, and publish them in the briefest time compatible witlu^ 
acciuacy. All this can be fully and satisfactorily done only in case^ 
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ample time is allowed, after the passage of the act, before the commence- 
ment of the enumeration. If the department is to remain uncertain 
whether the census is to be taken under the act of 1850 or under a new 
law till the February of the census year — as was the case in 1870 — the 
work must suffer both thiough enhanced cost and through impaired 
value. 

As to the considerations which seem to demand new legislation, in 
the interest alike of economy and of the improvement of the statistical 
results, I respectfidly refer to the report of the Sui)erintendent of Census, 
which is annexed hereto. 

The law of May 23, 1850, was passed in the very infancy of statistical 
science. In the period that has intervened the demands of Congress and 
the country for statistical information have greatly increased, and new 
schedules and new inquiries are needed to satisfy those demands. 

Better methods of enumeration have become known, through our own 
experience at three censuses taken under the act of 1850, and through 
the experiences of other nations in conducting similar services. Even 
the conditions of the country have greatly changed. While our popu- 
lation was more easily classified in 1850, it now contains elements which 
vastly increase the labor of enumeration and multiply the liabilities to 
error. Large numbers of immigrants have been added to our popu- 
lation on the one hand, and fire millions of freedmen, who were formerly 
X'eported at the census promptly and intelligently by their masters, are 
How left to speak for themselves under the gravest disadvantages. The 
A^ery conditions of hfe among our people have undergone great changes. 
The interior movements of population have become more rapid and 
extensive, and half a million of square miles are now settled more or less 
densely, which in 1850 were unsurveyed, or even unexplored. 

As the census of a great nation is a very practical work, into which 
theory and preconceived notions should enter as little as possible, it 
would seem that such great changes of contlition, as well as the advances 
made meanwhile in the science of legislation and in the art of govern- 
ment, justify and require a new census law. 

The duties of the Census Office, such as the correspondence supply- 
ing information asked for, and care of records and documents, have been 
satisfactorily performed during the year by the clerk in charge. I^o settle- 
ments have 'been made of the unpaid claims of the assistant marshals at 
the eighth and ninth censuses owing to the failure of Congress to provide 
for their payment. 

It is to be hoped that such i>rovision will be made at the coming ses- 
sion, in accordance with the reconmiendation of the department. 

GEOLOGICAL AXD GEOGEAPHICAL SUEYEY. 

During the past season the work of the United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey, under the direction of Prof. F. Y. Hayden, was con- 
tinued northward into portions of Wyoming and Montana Territories. 
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Tlie usual apinopriatiou for the survey was not passed by Congress until 
July, rendering the field season very shoii:, yet the results were of con- 
siderable magnitude and of much importance. 

The survey proper was divided into four parties, one of which was de- 
A'oted to the extension of the i)rimary triangidation to the northward, 
two were engaged in toi)ographic and geologic work, and the fourth per- 
formed photographic and special geologic duty. All the parties left thes. 
Union Pacific Kailroad from Point of liocks and Green Eiver Sta-— 
tions about July 25, and proc*eeded northward toward the Yellowstone^ 

National Park. To the seccmd division was assigned the duty of mak 

ing an exhaustive survey of the park and its surroundings, and to th^^ 
third the exi)loration of the Wind Kiver liange and the Snake Eivfe a* 
country. The prinmry tiiangulation was extended over about twelv^ ^ 
thousand scpiare miles. Eight primaiy stations were occupied, amoiK ^ 
them AVind lliver, Fremont's and Grand Teton Peaks, which are amor^ ^ 
the most diflicult and hazardous of ascent on the continent. This di^i. s- 
ion would have performed double this amount of work had a band of 
hostile Indians not robbeil it of its entire outfit about the middle of tLxe 
season. 

The second division made a very detailed survey of the !N"atioii.sil 
Park, securing the materials for the j)rei)aration of a topographical aixd 
geological map on a scale of one mile to one inch. The geologist n-Ot 
only studied the geology minutely, but also sketched every square mJJe 
of the area. An unusually interesting and valuable collection of vol- 
canic rocks and hot-spring si)ecimens was obtained. The entire collec- 
tions of the survey, which are of a varied character, wiU amount to 
about thi'ee tons weight. 

The third division explored with equal care the Wind River a/Xid 
Teton Eanges of mountains, a region of which comparatively little w^ 
l)re\iously known. The i)eak named by the survey Fremont's P©^ 
was found to be over 14,000 feet in height above the sea, with no trei^<5C 
that any human being had ever previously reached its summit. ThX"^ 
complete glaciers were discovered on the east side of the Wind Ei^v^^ 
Mountains, the first ever known to exist east of the Pacific coast. 11*1® 
old glaciated rocks and morainal deposits were found on a remarkat^^y 
grand scale in both the Wind Eiver and Teton Eanges. 

The object of again siuveying the Yellowstone Park was to brin^" ^^ 
under the system of triangulation which had been employed with ^ 
much success in Colorado and to make the entire work uniform. All #::di® 
old hot-spring basins were resurveyed in great detail, and several n,"^^ 
ones were discovered and mapped. Soundings and temperatures ^^ 
several thousand hot springs were taken. The history and habiti^ ^^ 
the geysers were carefully studied. 

The photographer of the survey obtauied over fifty fine views of 4:::^^® 
bowls and other curious ornamental details of the Hot Springs. 

The results of the season's labors, though a short one, have been ^^ 
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he whole very satisfactory. Abont 12,000 square miles of very difficult 
!0imtry were surveyed, much of it in minute detail, and a mass of obser 
ration secured for the twelfth annual report, which will make it of more 
general interest and value than any of the preceding. 

The district assigned to this survey by this department for the next 
\.tla« comprises all the area of the Territories of the United States north 
)f latitude 41^ 45', east of meridian 117° and west of meridian 94o. It 
8 estimated that the mapping of this area wiU occupy five years more, 
uid when this is completed, the survey will have mai>ped over one- 
iburth the territory of the United States west of the one hundredth 
oieridian. 

&EOGEAPHIC AL AXD GEOLOGICAL SUKVEY OF THE EOCKY 

MOU:^TAIN KEGIOX. 

Major Powell reports that early in July the parties of this sui*vey again 
took the field. A new base-line has been measured at Kanab, in South- 
ern Utah, on ground better adapted to the requirements of the trigono- 
metric operations than the one formerly established in that vicinity. This 
line has been connected with the one previously measured at Gunnison 
l)y a complete chain of triangles having artificial points. Thus a geodetic 
l)asi8 has been given to the whole geographic work south of the 40th par- 
allel sufficiently refined for all the purposes for which the survey is made. 

The topographic and geologic work has been prosecuted south and 
^st of the Colorado Eiver. District 106 has been completed and much 
vork done in district 105. The topographic methods employed were es- 
sentially the same as those of the previous season, that is, the plane-table 
^d orograph were used in conjunction, the residts of each being comple- 
mentary to the other. 

The hypsometric work rests on the base at Kanab, which had been pre- 
*^ouslv established bv long series of barometnc observations. 

The region surveyed embraces the elevated plateaus south of the 
irand Caiion of the Colorado, and the plateaus and desert valleys 
tretching to the eastward. Very little irrigable land has been found, less 
ban one-foiuth of one per cent., as the tributaries of the Colorado are all 
ery small and the great river itself runs at a i)rofound depth below the 
eneral surface of the countrs', so that it cannot be used. Extensive 
txd valuable grazing lands are iucluded in the survey and some valua- 
le forests of pine, spruce, and fir, the extent and characteristics of 
'hich have been carefully determined. 

As the work has progressed from year to year it has been found that 
tiportant economic questions relating to the future industries of the far 
V'est demanded more thorough investigation. The mineral resources, 
ie extent, and practicability of the irrigable lands, pasturage lands, 
nd timber lands have been regarded as questions of prime importance, 
•nd the researches of the survey have been more and more directed to 
heir solution. 

3i 
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For accurate knowledge and clearly defined statements relating tliereto, 
it was found that the geographic work must be improved, and this has 
been done by using instruments of greater precision and methods of 
greater refinement. 

The geology of the country has pro\'ed to be of much interest. The 
great faults north of the Colorado have been traced southward, and ex- 
tensive volcanic formations in that region have been studied. 

A relief maj) and a stereogram of the high plateaus of Utah have been 
constructed for the purpose of a more thorough discussion and illustra- 
tion of the geologic structure of the district. By these, thiee important 
purposes are served. The great accumulation of facts derived from the 
elaborate system of mensuration used in the geogTaphic work are made 
available for the determination of geologic structure, the exaggeration 
and distortion which too often characterize the results of research in this 
department of investigation are avoided ; and the stereogram affords a 
method of gTaphically presenting a multiplicity of facts and details that 
in the texts but serve to obscure the more salient features. Both of these 
methods have been previously employed in the work with satisfactory 
results. 

Ethnologic researches have been continued among the Utes, Shoshonis, 
Gosiats, Poncas, Omahas, lowas, Dakotas, and many other tribes, and 
much material has been collected relating to their languages, social and 
governmental institutions, mythology, customs, habits, &c. 

Diuing the year the oflice has been engaged in the construction of a 
map of the United States, intended to represent the distribution of the 
various tiibes of Indians when they were first discovered by Europeans. 
This map is near c()mi)letion and will accompany a report on the clafisifl- 
cation of the North American Indians, by linguistic afl^ities, now in 
course of preparation. Much progress has been made in the preparation 
of a bibliography of North American linguistics, which will constitate 
an appendix to the same report. 

Diu^ig the past year the office work has been vigorously prosecuted, 
and charts, on a scale of four miles to the inch, delineating the geography 
of the entire region previously embraced in the survey have been com- 
pleted. The engraving of these charts is rapidly progressing. The 
drainage and contour lines are finished and the rock and hill work ^ 
now in progress. This engraving has been done on copper plates in or- 
der that the maps might be put in permanent form for the use of the 
government in time to come, as weU as for the purpose of illustrating the 
reports of the survey itself. Thus the results of the work will have ^ 
during value. 

During the year the following reports have been prepared : Eeport (J^ ■ 
the aiid lands of the United States, 4®, printed ,• report on the higJ^ I 
plateaus of Utah, 4*>; report on the geology of the Black Hills, 4®; ^ 
port on the Indians of Oregon and Washington Territory, 4®, 

Much has been done toward the preparation of subsequent reports ^ 
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jeolog;s' and ethnology. ThUvS it will appear that valuable contributions 
lave been made to geography, geology^ and ethnology. In botany and 
'.oology no work has been done. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL COMMISSION. 

The United States Entomological Commission, attached to the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, has issued 
its first report on the Rocky Mountain locust, or destructive grasshop- 
per of the West, a volume of some 700 pages, fully illustrated with maps, 
plates, and wood-cuts. 

The favorable predictions made by the commission last winter had an 
encouraging effect, and stimulated the immigration to the country of 
late years ravaged by locusts. The statement which a full sur\'ey of the 
field enabled the commission to make in advance, viz, that there would 
be no serious injury in 1878, has been fully verified. Tlie commissioners 
have continued their labors during the past summer, confining their at- 
tention to that northwestern portion of the country which they have 
designated as the Permanent Eegion, the object being to gather fiirther 
knowledge of that region, with a ^iew of preventing the ravages of the 
Rocky Mountain locust therein and its migration therefrom. 

The problem of destroying the young insects as they hatch out in the 
more fertile country in the Southeast is \irtually solved in the report 
which the commission has already issued, and the task which they now 
undertake is to endeavor to prevent the migration of the winged insects 
from the Pennanent Region into the more thickly settled country. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was asked of the last Congress for the 
completion of the work mapped out, and $10,000 were appropriated, and 
this only toward the end of the fiscal year. The commissioners ask for 
the additional sum of $15,000, in order that they may be able to con- 
tinue their investigation until the practical work is accomplished. It 
was too late in the season when the last appropriation was obtained to 
permit the completion of the work this year, but with such means as they 
have husbanded added to the additional appropriation asked for, and 
with promised assistance by the Dominion authorities, they will be en- 
abled, by getting into the field early the coming spring, to complete fully 
the work assigned to them. 

HOT SPEIKGS C0MMISSI0:N^. 

It is gi'eatly regretted that the act for the continuation of the Hot 
Springs Commission which passed both Houses at the last session of Con- 
gress failed to receive the President's signature because of an omis- 
sion in engrossing the bill. The portion of the biU incorporated in the 
-tigrossed copy is pra<itically inoperative, being strangely mixed with a 
[>Tovi8ion directing the National Academy of Sciences to report to Con- 
gress the most practicable plan for surveying and mapping the Territories 
^f the United States, and also the most suitable plan for the publication 
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Hud distribiitioij <>1" tbt- 3V]mh1s, iiiai».>, aud dormiieiits, and otbei reKults 
of said survi'vs. A> a (MMiiplrh sii^iit iisiou (d'tLe work ab-eadv done bv 
tilt' comiiLissi(»ii AvoTild liavr Imtii iollowtMl l>y serums einlimTassmtait ot' 
the iiiteresl^ oi' a lar^L^r ]M»j>ul:ilinii as ^^ell as iln».se of tlie froveniment, 
] requested — by direction of the I*resideiit under date of Juue 25, 1878— 
the late eouiiiiissioijers to twVr eliai-iie of the records of tlie proceedings 
Lad before llieiiL while a<tin;: as a iMnumission, and to ]>eiforiii such work 
as Would facilitate the early ad judication of the claims, exiweHsiug the 
lK>])e that Conp'ess jit its next session wonld ad(q>t such le^slationas 
ini<iht W needed to eontinn the acts done, and j>rovide for a due compen- 
sation fo]' their services. The late eonunissionei's cx)mi)lied with there- 
quest, had the i'(»cords of the (H»niniission and all the t-estiiuouy aud other 
papers l>rou»»ht to AVashin<rton. and. as will l>e seen hy refei'cnce to their 
rei)Oit. have rendeied valuable service which will gnv.atly facilitate the 
final adjudication of the erases, when eni])owered by the law to act. Bte- 
nop'apliic notes not befoi-e wi'itten out, anioiuitinfjto about 3,(K)0 pages 
of foolsca]>, have been ti-anscribed and projierly briefed and filed. Care- 
ful consideration and much study have be<^n given to the subjectB of 
laying out, widening, and straightening sti-eets, and such otlier duties 
have lK*en pei'formed as could be, j)roperly, undex the letter of instrac. 
tions. Thev have devoted their time and monov to the service of the 
government, and although no legal obligation has been incurred to repay 
them, vet, under the ciicumstanctes. ] f(*el warrant:ed in earnestly recom- 
mending that the expenses incuiTed by them while acting, and pay, at 
the I'ate formerly given. l>e allowed them for the time they have served. 

The Hot Sj>rings Eeservation contains about 2,5(m aci'es. The Hot 
Sl)riiigs Mountain, containing al^out 203 acres, from whence the supply 
of wat^r is received, has been set apait as a i>ermanent reservation, to 
l>e owned and held l>y the United States ; this will leave about 2,300 
acres to l)e disposed of under the i»rovisions of the act of March 3, 1877. 

Before the expiiation of theii' teim of oftice, the commissioners had 
closed the work of taking testinionv fiom the claimants in interest. 
More than six njonths Avere o<-.cuj»i(»d in this; 2,750 witnesses were ex- 
amined in 897 cases. The oral testinionv and documentan' evidence are 
reported to be equal to2r>.(MHi]iages of legal ca]). Accurate surveys have 
been made of the entijc tj-act : boundaries have l>een re-established, aud 
]>emiancnt monuments erected on the exteiior and section lines aud 
corners. Monuments have also been set at e^K'h angle of the i^ennaneiit 
reservation. Chdms ol' individuals have been sm-veyed and ])latted on 
sixteen hu-ge nui]»s. re])rcst^nting the (juarter-sections. A topograi>hi<^'a' 
sui'vey has been made <»f the entii'e rcst^n^ation, and three ma] )S])repHred 
and ]diotolithogra]>hed — one topograi»hical mai>, one claim map, au^ 
the third combining the two. 

From this it will be seen that the work left unfinished by reason of 
the (tleiical omission in the enrollment of the sundry civil bill is of 'vi^** 
iniportimce, not only to the citizens of Hot Si)rings, but to the govern- 
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aent itself. It is earnestly iir^ed that the act be renewed as soon as 
►ossible npon the reassembling of Confess, to the end that all pending 
ilaims may be adjudicated, and improvements completed, as contem- 
)lated by the act of March 3, 1877. 

The commissioners repoii: the following work remaining unfinished : 

First. Straightening and widening old streets ; laying out new streets, 
avenues, and alleys in the town of Hot Springs. 

Second. Hearing of alignments in contested claims, and the final adju- 
dication in 897 cases. 

Third. The ai>praisal of each lot awarded. 

Fourth. Besurvey of each lot after adjudication of the claims, in order 
to define the lines and ascertain the exact amount of gi^ound to be certi- 
M to each claimant as required by the law. 

Fifth. The appraisal of improvements upon each lot awarded. 

Sixth. The division of the land not claimed or awarded into lots, 
squares, or blocks, and appraisal of the same. 

Seventh. Prepaiing and issuing certificates to each claimant who is 
adjudged the right to purchase, being e\idenC'e of claimants on which to 
base patent. 

Eighth. Condemnation and appraisal of all buildings on permanent 
resen-ation and issuing certificates therefor. 

}finth. Preparation of a map embodying the results of the whole work 
to be filed with the Secretary of the Interior, accompanied by the sched- 
tie provided for by law. 

The superintendent of the Hot Springs Eeservation reports t^at during 
the year he has had removed from the i)ermanent reservation some three 
or foiu hundred people encamped thereon. The erection of comfortable 
tftrracks and suitable pools for their use, and the expenses of the removal, 
were provided for by private contributions. The reservatien is now 
practically free from all nuisances. Reference is made in the report to 
the destructive fire which destroyed a large portion of the town of Hot 
brings, and to the means employed to prevent the introduction of yel- 
low fever. For the year ending June 30, 1878, the total amount collected 
for water-rent was $5,2G0. 

Beeommendation is made that the present rental of $5 a month for 
f^aeh tub in use be maintained in the future. 

YELLOAYSTOyE PARK. 

The su}>erintendent of the Yellowstone Park rejwrts the construction 
>f about sixty miles of wagon -road within the park during the present 
reason. Although the work was somewhat retaided T>y the i)resence of 
hostile Indians, it was accomplished without loss of life or property. He 
*efers to comi)licatioiis likt^ly to arise with ])ai'ties who claim to have 
tiade improvements within tLe jjark, and sugizests the early considera- 
tion of the questions inAolved. 
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For the protection of the park and for the continuation of improve- 
ments duiing' the next liscal year, he recommends the appropriation of 

$25,000. 

CAPITOL BUILDING AXD GROUNDS. 

The Architect of the Capitol repoii;s the completion of the improve- 
ments in the heating and ventilating apparatus of the House. The com- 
mission, appointed by the House of Representatives having been con- 
tinued, will give further consideration to this imi)ortant subject with a 
view of remedying existing defects. Attention is called to the insecure 
condition of the wall, ceiUng, and roof of the old HaU of Representa- 
tives, and the combustible material of which they are composed. The 
Architect says, '' The construction of this portion of the building is such 
that, should a fire take place in any of the rooms adjoining the wall, it 
would in all probability ascend to the roof.'' He recommends that all 
the wooden constiiiction be taken out and fire-proof material substituted. 
The mere mention of a liability of destruction by fire should be sufl&cient 
to secure a thorough investigation of this and other portions of the build- 
ing, with a view to guarding against even the possibility of such an 
occiuTcnce. 

The attention of Congress is called to the necessity of providing suit- 
able quarters for the store-yards and workshops connected with the Capi- 
tol. As the ones now in use are rented, and notice to vacate may at any 
time be received, it would appear to be both a precautionary and econom- 
ical measure for the govermnent to provide quarters of its own. Suita- 
ble lots can be secured adjoining the government property, on Delaware 
avenue, near C street north, on which are situated the Senate stables and 
fire-engine house. 

The improvement of the Capitol grounds has steadily progressed dur- 
ing the year, in accordance T^ith the plans proposed. The roadways, 
footwalks, and walls appear to be constructed in a substantial manner 
and of durable material. The stone work around the Xaval monument 
has been completed, the only work remaining to be done being the in- 
troduction of water and the erection of the bronze figures and lamps. 

The purchase by the government of the property on Pennsylvania 
and Maryland avenues at their junction with First street west, enables 
the architect to complete the proposed circle according to the original 
design. It is recommended that a more suitable dwelling-house be 
erected for the superintendent of the Botanical Garden, the house now 
occupied being on damp ground and unfit for a healthy residence. The , 
architect reports considerable damage to the bases of the columns of 
the east portico by reason of the meetings held there from time to time. 
The material of which the colunms are made is a soft sandstone, easily 
defaced by the feet. He recommends that the practice of holding meet- 
ings at this place be forbidden. 

The expenditures on account of the Capitol extension for the year 
ending June 30, 1878, were $(>4,000. Improvement of grounds, 
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^38,762.24. For ventilation of House of Eepresentatives, $22,970.70. 
For lighting Capitol and gi'ounds, and other expenses connected there- 
with, $31,048.95. 

CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

In compliance with instructions from Congress authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to ascertain as near as may be what would be the 
probable cost, either through direct purchase from the ownier or con- 
demnation for public use, of land adjoining the Capitol groimds on the 
north, east, and south sides, to the extent required for a proper site for 
the Congressional Library, and to report to Congress the desu*ed infor- 
mation, I have had prepared plats of the several squares located on 
the north, east, and south sides of the Capitol, and a full report, as near 
as could be ascertained, of the area of each lot, its present owner, the 
assessed valuation of last year, also that of the present year, and the 
price at which the same can be purchased. The report, together with 
accompanying papers, will be laid before Congress on the first day of 
the session as required by law. 

PURCHASE OF PROPERTY AT THE INTERSECTION OF MARYLAND AND 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUES AND FIRST STREET WEST. 

By a provision of the act making appropriations for simdry civil ex- 
penses of the government for the year ending June 30, 1879, and for 
other puq)oses, the Secretarj^ of the Interior was directed to purchase 
portions of lots numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, in square 575, and a portion 
of lot 9, in square 576, in order to enlarge the circle, and to give proper 
width to the roadway and sidewalk at the intersection of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania avenues and First street west. 

To carry out the provisions of this law abstracts of the titles of the 
several lots, portions of which were to be purchased, were prepared 
by the direction of this department, and were, on the 15th of August, 
transmitted to the Attorney-General with the request that he would 
cause to be prepared and presented to the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia the necessary petition for the appraisement of the several 
interests of the owners of the real estate, and the improvements thereon, 
to be taken for the public use. Messrs. William B. Webb, William H. 
Clagett, B. H. Warner, S. T. G. MorseU, and EUas E. White, were 
appointed by the court to make the ai)praisements. 

The notification required by the law ha\ing been given, the commis- 
sioners proceeded under oath to perform their duty. They reported to 
the court that, taking into vievr all the benefits and advantages arising 
from the improvement. 

Lot 1, in square 575, was damaged to the amount of $12,000. 

Lot 2, in square 575, was damaged to the amount of $11,000. 

Lot 3, in square 575, was damaged to the amount of $10,500. 

Lot 4, in square 575, was damaged to the amount of $8,500. 
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Lot 5, in square 575, was damaged to the anioimt of $3,000. 

Lot 9, iu square 570, was dama<>'ed to the amount of $5,233.60. 

The report of the commissioners was ratified by the court, no excep- 
tion thereto having been taken. 

Xo demand having been made upon the Secretary of the Interior for 
the assessed vahie of any portion of the property, within fifteen days 
after the ai)praisenient, the full amount of the assessed values was, in 
accordance Tvith the law, deposited in the court to the credit of the owners 
of the lots and improvements. The title to the property is, therefore, 
now vested in the United States. 

The following allowances were made by the court for costs and fees: 
To the United States district attorney, $300; to the marshal of the court, 
$99; to the clerk, $22.05; to the National Eepublican and the LawKe- 
porter, for advertising, $57.50. The court allowed the commissioners 
$200 each for their sei^^ices. From the order making this allowance an 
appeal has been taken on the ground that it is excessive. 

The department paid to M. Ashford, esq., for making the abstracts of 
titles, $220. 

GOYEEN]VIENT HOSPITAL FOE THE INSANE. 

The twenty-third annual report of the Board of Visitors is one of un- 
usual interest. It is accompanied by tables showing the number of 
patients treated during the year, also the number treated from the be- 
giuning; their sex, nativity, duration of the mental disease of those 
admitted, also those who died, forms of disease, age of patients when 
admitted. 

The whole number under treatment during the year ending June 30, 
1878, was 947 ; admitted during the year, 182. The number of males^ 
was 721 ; females, 22G. Discharged, recovered, 60 ; improved, 41 ; un- 
improved, 7 ; died, 46. 

The average number of patients treated daily during the year was 781 r 
a larger average than ever before recorded. The accommodations are 
intended for 563 patients, so that the present necessity for more room iB 
both evident and urgent. It is gratifying to note that, in the face of this 
overcrowded condition of the hospital, the general health of the inmates- 
is excellent, the i>ercentage of death being but 4.85, the lowest^ with the 
exception of a single year, in the history of the institution. 

The products of the farm and garden are estimated at $23,844.83. 
The total expenditures for the year were $174,276.52. This includes all 
the expenses of the hos^ntal and care of grounds and buildings. 

The estimates for the year ending June 30, 1880, are as follows: 

1st. For the sui)port, clothing, and treatment of the insane, $179,250. 

2d. For general repairs and improvements, $10,000. 

3d. For airing courts for the recreation of the inmates, for the com- 
pletion of rooms in the u])i)er story of the bakery, for changing roof of 
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portion of the building, and providing accommodations for employes 
and for erection of hay barracks, $10,500. 

4th. For a fire-pump and additional pipe and hose, $3,500. 

5th. For reservoirs and filter-beds to provide pure water for the hos- 
pital, including pipes and a tank, $9,500. 

6th. For the extension of the accommodations of the hospital by the 
erection of a building for female patients, $300,000, one-third of which 
is asked for expenditure during the next fiscal year. 

7th. For the erection of a suitable structure for the immediate relief 
of 250 patients of the chronic class, $30,000. 

ASYLUiVI FOR THE DEAF AXD DUIVIB. 

The number of pupils remaining in the institution July 1, 1877, was 
81 ; admitted during the year, 15 ; from July 1, 1878, to November 1^ 
21 5 total, 117. Of this number, 103 were males and 14 females. 

The sanitary condition of the institution has been excellent, the report 
showing exemption from disease of any serious nature, with but a single 
exception. 

All the buildings are now completed ; the total expense of completing 
the college edifice, together with connections with the main building^ 
and the remodeling of the roof of the old edifice, including fixtures of a 
permanent character, having been $125,060.64. 

The receipts of the institution for the year were $51,578.06, $48,000 of 
which was by appropriation from Congress. The expenditures were 
$50,277.03, and of this amount $28,253.69 were for salaries and wages* 

The receipts on account of extension and refitting of buildings were 
$72,036.86; expenditures, $71,996.50. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year are, for the support of the insti- 
tution, including salaries and incidental expenses, $51,000, and for the 
erection of a gymnasium, bath-house, and for improvement and inclosure 
of the grounds, $15,500. 

FREEDMEX'S HOSPITAL. 

The whole number of patients in hospital from June 30, 1877, to June 
30, 1878, was 807 ; of this number, 530 were admitted diu:ing the year. 
The number remaining in hospital June 30, 1878, was 231. 

The Colored Orphans' Home and Asylum, containing 115 children and 
attendants, has been supplied with medicines and furnished with medi- 
cal treatment during the year. In the dispensary department 1,083 
patients have been treated and about 4,000 prescriptions prepared for 
tlieir use. 

The number of deaths during the year was 118. The average daily 
cost of supporting a patient, as given in the surgeon's report, is 46 cents. 

As the Freedmeu's Hospital is the only one in the District, under gov- 
ernment control, where all classes of patients can be treated, its useful- 
uess should not be crippled by inadequate appropriations. 
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COLF MBIA IIOSr>ITAL FOR WOMEN. 

Tlifi reiK)rt8 from this institntiou show that dnring the year the 
hospital lias l>een fref* from any of the diseases usually oocurring in lying- 
in asylums, no adult death tjein^r rpeorded in the obstetrical dex)artinent. 
Only one death is reeorded in the mnlical and surgical division, althongh 
many of the operations performed were reganled as among the most 
severe and dangerous in surgerj'. 

Tlie numl>er of ]>atients treat* d in hospital during the year was 294; 

the daily avei-age was L*t).4S. The numl>er ti-eate^l in the disi)ensary 

was 4Ji'5. 

THE TERRITORIES. 

In response to a letter address^^d to the governois of the several Ter- 
ritories, rei>f>rts relating to their present condition, resources, &c., have 
l>een reireived from Utah, Montana, Idaho, Arizona, and Washington Ter- 
ritories, and T^ill repay careftil penisal. Utah is represented as rich in 
minei-als and the i>recious metals — gold, silver, copper, zinc, iron, coal, 
sulphur, and salt being found in various parts of the Territory. The 
lands fitted for agricultural puri>oses are mostly taken up and are now 
under cultivation. There are vast tracts of land which might be val- 
uable for cultivation if properly irrigated, but as the water would have 
to l>e brought through canals for long distances, the chances of their re- 
demption are remote. The larger portion of the lands of the Territory 
is represented as of no value except for grazing puri)oses. 

Agricultural pursuits in Utah are followed almost exclusively by 
Monnons, while the mining euteri)rises are conducted by the anti- 
3Iormon population. As a rule the farms are small, owing to the ex- 
pense and difficulty of irrigating the land. 

About three-fourths of the population is represented to be foreign 
born or of foreign-bom parentage, representing nearly all the European 
nations, the Sandwich Islands, and China, while it is claimed from the 
best attainable information that about nine-tenths of the i)eople are 
Monnons. 

For school purposes the legislature has imposed a direct tax ni)on all 
taxable property of three mills on the dollar. Owing to the fact that 
the schools are controlled by the Mormons and none but Mormon teach- 
ers are employed, the Gentiles decline to send their children to the pub- 
lic schools, i)atronizing instead private institutions conducted under the 
Hui)ervisiou of the various religious denominations. 

The Uintah Indian Reserv^ation is the only one within the Territory. 
Th(? Indians thereon are represented to be well behaved, many of them 
having adoi)t(»d the habits of civilization and have built comfortable 
hous(».s for their use. They are engaged in cultivating the soil, raising 
stock, and give promise of being self-sustaining in a few years. The 
gov(»rnor asijribes their present condition as due to good management 
and to the fact that th(»y have been isolated and under no influences 
othei' than those of the officers of the agency. 
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The difficulty of securing conviction in criminal cases is referred to, 
and, in the opinion of the governor, is due to the defective jury law in 
force. Certain suggestions are made looking to the proper remedy, 
which should receive the consideration of Congress. 

The governor of Montana gives a glowing account of the iiresent con- 
dition of the Territoiy . Its climate is represented as mild and healthy ; 
its water courses, of purest water, frequent and convenient ; its soil rich 
in all the elements of productiveness ; its mines of precious metals rich 
and profitable, and its educational facilities, considering the means at 
the disposal of the Territory, equal to those of the most favored State. 
The average production of wheat to the acre is claimed to be larger than 
any of the great grain-producing States of the Northwest. Agricultural 
lands are abundant in all the valleys, and, for fertility, are represented 
to be unsurpassed. The development of the mineral resources of the 
Territory is still in its infancy. The absence of railroads makes the trans- 
portation of machinery and ores very expensive, and thus retards the 
growth of one of the leading industries. The product of the gold and 
silver mines for the present year is estimated at $7,000,000. The com- 
pletion of the Utah Northern Eailroad, running from Ogden, Utah, to 
Helena, Mont., and now in course of construction, will lead to a much 
larger development of the mining interest. Coal abounds in paying 
quantities, and timber of fair quality and of commercial value is found 
in nearly all parts of the Teri'itory. Stock-raising is a growing industry, 
Montana offering advantages possessed by few sections of the country. 
The grass is abundant and of good quality ; the winters mild ; the val- 
leys are protected by the high mountains, and water is found where 
needed. Since the settlement of the Territory the loss of stock from 
the severity of the winters has not exceeded 3 per cent, per annum. The 
governor says, " It is believed that the bunch gTass is worth more to the 
Territory than its mines of gold and silver. This peculiar grass starts up 
early in the spring, reaches maturity' in July, and cures where it stands, 
thus affording a ready supply of food for stock during the autumn and 
winter months." The exports from the Territory are gold and silver bull- 

• 

ion, cattle, wool, robes, hides, and fiirs. The wool-clip for the year 
reached 1,000,000 pounds. In speaking of the people of Montana, the 
governor says, "They are mainly from the Middle and Western States, 
are energetic, enterprising, intelligent, law-abiding, liberal, and patriotic, 
and are of the right kind of material to found the leading common- 
wealth of the great New Northwest." 

The present school law ])rovides for the levy of a tax of from three to 
five mills uj)on all the taxable property of the counties. The money col- 
lected is apportioned among the various school districts by the county 
superintendents of public instruction, and drawn from the treasury on 
order of the district trustees, countersigned by the clerk of the district. 
Each district is empowered to levy special taxes for building school- 
houses or extending the school term after the public money is exhausted. 
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One of the most pleasing indications of the prosperous condition of Mon- 
tana is to 1)6 found in her excellent school system and the popular 
interest manifested in its rapid development. But little benefit has been 
derived from the provisions of the organic act, wldch sets apart sections 
16 and 36 of each township as a reserve for school pui^wses. Practi- 
cally, the law is inoperative at the present time. In referring to this 
subject the governor says : 

Many of these lands are mineral-bearing, and our local land office holds that they 
may be patented by individuals, and we have recourse only to the location of other 
lands in lieu of those thus patented. Unfortunately, neither the superintendent of 
]»ublic instruction nor any one else in the Territory' has authority of law to thus relocate 
lan<ls in such emergencies. Immigrants are rapidly securing the best sections, and if 
this evil is not promptly remedied it will not be long before the lands left us to choose 
from will l>e comparatively worthless. 

The report concludes with a statement of the present condition of the 
Indian tribes within the Temtory, their relations to the whites, accom- 
panied by suggestions as to their future government, which should re- 
ceive the candid consideration which their importance demands. 

The governor of Idaho reports gold and silver a« the leading resources 
of the Territory ; all other industries are subsidiary to the production 
of the precious metals. The greater portion of the Territory is unfitted 
for cultivation by reason of the mountains and desert plains, too 
elevated to admit of irrigation. The valleys where water abounds, 
or where irrigation can be profitably carried on, produce in rich abun- 
dance the cereal grains, vegetables of all kinds, and fruits in their per- 
fection. Beyond producing for home consumption there is but little in- 
ducement for agricultural enterprises, the means for transportation 
being extremely limited. 

It is to be regretted that the cause of education receives but indiflfer- 
ent attention. The lands reserved for school purposes are not available 
as a source of revenue, so that what is done in the educational line de- 
pends upon the direct tax collected for that purpose. The Territory has 
no benevolent or charitable institutions and no asylums for the unfor- 
tunate of any class. In referring to the Indian tribes within the Ter- 
ritory the governor says : 

Whatever policy may bo adopted toward the native tribes, it cannot be concealed 
that the steady encroachments of the white settlements are rendering their condition 
distressing and their vicinity more dangerous. Seeing themselves surrounded and 
circumvented, their hunting-grounds overrun, and their means of subsistence cut off, 
they become desperate and aggressive and mutual wrongs lead to war. 

The governor expresses the opinion that our border population and 
the Indians cannot dwell near each other in i^eace under existing rela- 
tions. He thinks a remedy may be found in the division of Indian lands 
into homesteads ; the breaking up of tribal relations, and the extension 
over them of the laws of the United States and of the Territories. Ref- 
erence is made to the extreme difficult^' in traveling hi the Territory, and 
an illustration of this is given in the stat^^rient that the members of the 
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general assembly from Lemlii County, about 160 miles in a direct line 
rftom the capital, are paid mileage for 1,124 miles each way. They are 
iforced to go through portions of Montana, Wyoming, and Utah, while 
"the members from North Idaho pass through Washington Territory and 
"the State of Oregon, a distance of GIO miles, the direct line being but 
J.30 miles. The suggestion is made that the extra cost for transporta- 
-tion, both for Army and other stores, would build a substantial military 
jaosd from Fort Boise to Fort Lapwai. The policy of liberal land-gTants 
■to railroads is favored by the governor, who believes that only through 
such grants the necessary roads can be built. A re\isal and consoli- 
<iation of the laws governing the Territories are recommended. There 
±s a necessity for defining more carefully the rights and limitations of 
local legislation and of holding officers to a stricter accountability. 

The governor of Washington Territory presents a report of Territorial 
prosperity quite as pleasing as that from Montana. The Territory is 
<iivided by the Cascade Eaiige of mountains into two nearly equal divis- 
ions, known as Eastern and Western Washington, differing in soil, cli- 
mate, and productions. A large portion of the western di^asion is cov- 
ered with dense forests of fir trees, averaging in height more than 200 
feet. For ship-building tliis timber is unequaled, and for many years 
past heavy shipments have been made, not only to cities upon our own 
coast but to those of England and France. The governor says that — 

It has been estimated that the cost of building ships here is 35 per cent, less than the 
cost at Bathy Me., or at any other Atlantic ship-yard. In the near future ship-build- 
ing on Puget Sound will couatitute one of the most important branches of productive 
industry in the Territory. 

The principal resources of the Territory are coal and lumber, the pres- 
ent annual production of the latter being about 250,000,000 feet. Of 
this quantity more than 200,000,000 feet are exported to San Francisco, 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, and other points. 

There has been but a partial development of the coal-fields, although 
eoal has been found in nearly every county of Western Washington. 
The value of the exportations from Western Washington is given at 
$0,000,000. While the western division of the Territory cannot properly 
te classed as agricultural, yet it has an area of at least 5,000 square 
miles of excellent farming land. 

Puget Sound is the attractive feature of the Territory. It extends 
from the British line in the north and from the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
on the west to Olympia, in the interior, and has a coast line of 1,594 
iniles. It can be navigated at all seasons of the year and by all classes 
of vessels. Severe storms on its waters are unknowni. From the Pa- 
cific Ocean to Olympia, a distance of more than 200 miles, it is free from 
bars, shoals, rocks, or other obstructions. The climate of Western 
Washington is mild, ice and snow being seldom seen. The average 
filter temperature is 39^, that of summer 63^. The warmest days in 
summer are accompanied by cool and refreshing nights. 

Unlike Western Washington, the eastern division has but little tim- 
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ber. Its vast rolling prairies make it peeuliarly fitted for grazing pur- 
poses, and for wheat-growing it has few eqnals on the continent. It is 
estimated that its area of wheat-hvnd is sntlieient to produce, with ordi- 
nary cnltnre, more than 1(>0,(K)(),(>00 busliels annnally. The present ;\ield 
for the season is estimated at 1 ,oO(>,()(K) bushels. All the fiiiits, except 
tropical, and all vegetables of superior quality, are grown in great abun- 
dance. The soil and clinmte are w(41 adapted to the production of peaches 
and grapes. For stock-raising this section of the Territory is unsur- 
passed, there being an unlimited sui)ply of bunch-grass growing sponta- 
neoiLsly over many thcmsand s(puire miles on Puget Sound. The com- 
l)letion of the canals around the obstructions on the Cohunbia River \dll 
largely reduce the rates of transpoitation, and give a new impetus to 
the agricultm-al interest of Eastern Washington. 
In refeiTing to these improvements the governor says : 

There is no work of internal iniprovemont now carried on by the government which 
is of more importance than these canals. When completed there wiU be miinter- 
nii)ted steamboat navigation fi'om the wheat-gi*owing regions of Eastern Washington 
and Oregon, and Western Idaho, to the Pacitic Ocean. 

The average temperature is as follows: Spring, 52^; summer, 73°; 
autumn, 63^ ; winter, 34^. 

Tlie report is silent upon educational matters, with the exception of a 
reference to the Territorial University, located at Seattle. The univer- 
sity was erected from the proceeds of the sales of university lands do 
nated by the General Government, and is supported by appropriations 
from the Territorial treasmy, and is under the management of a board 
of regents. It is reported as being in a prosperous condition. 

The conclusion of the report refers to Indian affairs. Strong feeling 
exists against the reservation system, due to a great extent to the out- 
break in Idaho last year, and to Indian troubles in Oregon during the 
pres(?iit year. It is represented that a feeling of insecurity exists among 
the settlers throughout the Territory caused by the disaffection and dis- 
content among the Indians. The governor favors the breaking up of all 
tribal relations ; the extension of homestead and pre-emption rights to 
the Indians, and would have them made amenable to the laws of th6 
United States and of the Territory. 

The governor of Arizona presents an interesting report descriptive of 
the soil, climate, and resources of the Territory. Although geographi- 
cally located on the direct line betw^een the populous Atlantic States 
and Southern California, it is shut out from lines of travel and barred 
against progress by its inaccessibility. There are neither railroads to 
it, in it, nor any roads other than those afforded by the natural snrfiEtoe 
of the ground, and these are rendered difldcult to travel by the hol^ diy^ 
and sandy or stony ground over which lie the approaches to the settled 
portions of the Territory. The Little Colorado and Salt Eiver regions 
are reported to be the granaries of the Territory. The soil is extremdf 
fertile, and the bordering mountains well adapted for stock-raising, Th» 
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governor estimates the farming and grazing lands of the Territory as 
about equal in area to the State of Xew York. Heat is a dominant fea- 
ture of the climate. In the dry valley of the Colorado the summer heat 
is intense and of long duration. It is a noticeable fact that the heat of 
the sun does not produce the fatal effects of extreme heat in the moist 
climate of the Atlantic coast. 

The chief industry of Arizona is the development of its mineral 
wealth, gold, silver, and copper being found in large quantities. The 
difficulties of transportation deter the growth of population and the 
investment of outside capital. Eeference is also made to the insecurity 
of titles as one of the causes operating against immigration and the 
influx of money. The public schools of the Territory are reported to be 
in a good condition, and the progress made in education satisfactory. 
The governor discusses the Indian question, the condition of the tribes 
within the Territory, their wants, &c., and makes certain suggestions as 
to their future treatment. The concluding portions of the report are de- 
voted to the presentation of facts relatmg to projected railroad routes 
and suggestions thereon, together with a suggestion that competent per- 
sons be employed to examine "the structiu*e of the country" and make 
experiments from time to time with the view of indicating to the people 
the situations and depths at which water, whether by artesian wells or 
other means, may be found. 

As reports had not been received from the governors of Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, and Xew Mexico at the time of preparing this report, no reference 
has been made to their present condition and resources. Should they 
be received in time they will be iirinted, so that the series of reports 
from the several Territories may be complete. 

RESTORATIONS^ OF IXTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 

At its last session Congress appropriated $600 to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to secure competitive plans for the repairing and recon- 
struction of the Interior Department building. It also authorized the 
appointment of a commission of three practical men skilled in the art of 
bmlding to make report and submit specifications upon the plans secured^ 
and appropriated for the work of restoration the sum of $100,000. 

On the 14th of June, 1878, a circular was sent to many of the leading 
architects of the country, and to all who expressed a desire to compete, 
calling for plans for the restoration and reconstruction of the building. 

Among the requirements were : 

1. A design for the restoration of the building substantially as it stood 
before the fire. 

2. A design for the conversion of the former model-rooms in the north 
and west wings into ofl&ce-rooms, and the addition of a model-room above 
the oflSces and around the whole building, or over the north and west 
wings, without, however, changing the present architectural appearance 
fi'oin the street ; also design for an additional story. 

3. Designs for an entire new roof for the whole building ; also, eleva- 
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tors for the north and south wings ; also, for a structure connectin 
north and south vrings through center of court -yard. 

Six hundred dollars were offered for the design deemed best 
recommended by the skilled architects acting as a commission fc 
examination of the i^lans submitted. 

The commission consisted of James K. Wilson, of Cincinnati, 
Eichard M. Upjohn, of Xew York, and H. W. Hartwell, of Boston," 

These gentlemen entered upon their duties on the 22d of Julj 
after a careful examination and earnest consideration of the various 
before them submitted a unanimous report on the 9th of Augusi 
ommending the design which had been submitted by J. A. Vrydai 
Terre Haute, Ind. All the plans were examined by the commission 
out knowledge on their part of the names of the competing archi 
The award was thereupon made to Mr. Vrydagh, and $600 paid to h 
accordance with the terms of the circular and the act authorizin 
payment. He was invited to visit Washington for the purpose o 
ferring with the department in relation to the work, and was subseqr 
authorized to complete the detailed drawings and submit estimates < 
work in detail; also, the total cost of the reconstruction. 

This labor was performed, and the detailed drawings, together 
the estimates, were received at the department on the 14th of the pi 
month. The total cost of the reconstruction upon the plan recommt 
by the commission is estimated at $973,931.90. The reconstruct 
the building upon this plan would secure an addition of at least se 
commodious rooms and other conveniences not nowi^ossessed, audi 
make the entire structure practically fire-proof. 

In view of the short time intervening between the completion c 
detailed drawings and the meeting of Congress, and the furthei 
that no obligations can be incurred beyond the amount of money a 
priated, I have deemed it proper to delay further action until the 
and estimates shall have been submitted to Congress, and such addi 
legislation had as will provide for the prompt prosecution of the 
While I recogTiize the absolute necessity of providing more room fi 
growing wants of the department, I have not felt authorized to be 
work the completion of which would so materially change the styl 
architectural proportions of the building as it now stands. 

The plans, estimates, and all facts necessary to a thorough unders 
ing of the work will be transmitted to Congress at an early day, 
the recommendation that, in the event of the design being approT 
other direction given, a sufficient aiipropriation be made to cove 
estimated cost of the improvement, so that the reconstruction c 
building be no longer delayed. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. SCHUEZ, 
Secretary of the Inter 

The President. 
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Depart:vient of the Interior, 

Washingtonj November 15, 1879. 

Sir : T have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this department during the ])ast year and such suggestions as 
^^ my judgment will promote the public interest : 

INDIAX AFFAIUS. 

The elaborate report of the Commissioner of Indian Atfairs, herewith 
presented, gives an interesting account in detail of the conduct of the 
branch of the service in his charge and the condition of the Indian tribes. 
The difficulties connected with what is called the *' Indian problem'^ 
tave been steadily growing from year to year, as the western country 
formerly occupied as hunting grounds by Indians exclusively, is re- 
quired for agricultural settlement and mining industry. In the same 
Measure as white men and Indians more and more jostled one another 
their contact has been apt to result in collision. We are frequently 
told that the method followed by our Canadian neighbors in dealing 
^tb the Indians is nuich more successful than ours, and that we should 
stape our Indian policy after that model. Those who say so seem to 
forget that the condition of things in the British possessions on this con- 
tinent has until recently been in an essential point different from that 
existing in the United States. In the British possessions the Indians 
occupied an immense territory, full of game, where they have long been 
permitted to roam at their pleasure, without being interfered with by 
the progress of settlement. There was comparatively little necessity 
on the part of the government of i^roviding for the sustenance of the 
Indians, because they could almost wholly provide for themselves by 
hunting. Under such circumstances the Indian problem was very sim- 
ple, and peace was easily maintained. Of late, however, as settlements 
spread and game becomes less abundant in their Indian country, our 
Canadian neighbors, if we may believe recent reports, begin to feel that 
lenities sindlar to those we have so long had to contend with, are 
gradually coming upon them, and that thus they are just approaching the 
same Indian problem which has been disturbing us for so long a time in 
various forms. It is to be hoped that they will succeed in solving it 
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with less trouble than it has brought upon us, but they themselves ai 
pear to see reason for apprehension. 

Our Indians are scattered over an immense extent ofcountry in tribe 
and bands of different size, with constantly growing and multiplyin 
settleuients of whites between them. The game upon which formerl 
most of them could depend for subsistence is rapidly disappearing 
They occupy a number of reservations, some large and some compar; 
tively small, some consisting in great part of fertile lands, some barrel 
many of which were secured to them for occupancy by treaties in time 
gone by. It may have been, and i^robably was, a great mistake to mak 
such treaties T^ith them as distinct nations; but those treaties wei 
made and are entitled to respect. Many treaty reservations have tume< 
out to be of far greater value in agricultural and mineral resources thai 
they were originally thought to be, and are now eagerly coveted by thi 
white population surrounding them. It is argued that the Indians can 
not and wiU not develop those resources ; that the country cannot affon 
to maintain large and valuable districts in a state of waste ; and tha 
therefore they should be thrown open to white people who can and wil 
attend to their development. This demand becomes more pressing everj 
year, and although in many cases urged entirely without regard to ab 
stract justice, it is a fact with which we have to deal, and which mus 
be taken into account in shaping an Indian policy. 

Whatever troubles and peri)lexities the presence of the Indians amoni 
us may cause, every man who loves justice and who values the honor c 
the American name will admit that it is our solemn duty to leave nott 
ing untried to i^repare a better fate than extermination, and a bett< 
rule than that of brute force for the origiual occupants of the soil upo 
which so many millions of our people have grown prosperous and happ; 
That all the Indians on this northern continent have been savages aJJ 
that many of them are savages now is true; but it is also true that max 
tribes have risen to a promising degree of civilization, and there is i 
reason to doubt that the rest, if wisely guided, will be found capable 
following their example. 

It is believed by many that the normal condition of the Indians 
turbulence and hostility to the whites ; that the principal object of t 
Indian policy must be to keep the Indians quiet; and that they can 1 
kept quiet only by the constant i)resence and pressure of force. This 
an error. Of the seventy-one Indian agencies, there are only elev< 
which have uiilitary j)osts in their immediate vicinity, and fourteen wi 
a military force within one to three days' march. Of the 252,000 I 
dians in the United States, there have been since the pacification oft! 
Sioux at no time more than a few hundred in hostile conflict with tl 
whites. Neither does it appear that such i)artial disturbances ha' 
been provoked by the absence or prevented by the presence of a mi 
tary force. Of the four disturbances that have occurred within the la 
two years, three broke out iu the immediate presence of such a militai 
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force and only one without it. At this moment a band of less than 
eiglit hundred Utes, and anotlier of about one hundred and fifty Indian 
marauders in Xew Mexico, in all less than one thousand of an Indian 
population of a quarter of a million, are causing serious trouble. In 
fdiCtj the number of white des^^eradoes who were within the last twelve 
months banded together in New Mexico for murder and rapine was larger 
than that of the Indians recently on the war-path near the southern part 
of the Territory. While I am by no means disposed to belittle the de- 
plorable nature of Indian disturbances or the gieat value of a military 
force in suppressing them, it is but just to the Indians to point out the 
important fact that disturbance and hostility is the exception and 
peaceable conduct the rule; that a very large majority of Indian reser- 
vations are in a condition of uninterrupted quiet without the presence of 
a coercing force, and the equally significant experience that the more 
civilized an Indian tribe becomes, the more certainly can its peaceable 
and orderly conduct be depended upon. The progress of civilization 
and the maintenance of peace among the Indians have always gone 
hand in hand. 

It is frequently said that we have no Indian policy. This is a mis- 
take, at least as far as this department is concerned. 

If a policy consists in keeping a certain object in view and in employ- 
ing all proper means at command to attain that object, then this depart- 
ment has one. The ends steadily pursued by it are the following : 

1. To set the Indians to work as agriculturists or herders, thus to 
^>reak up their habits of savage life and to make them self-supporting. 

- To educate their youth of both sexes, so as to introduce to the grow- 
ing generation civilized ideas, wants, and aspirations. 

•^. To allot parcels of land to Indians in severalty and to give them 
individual title to their farms in fee, inalienable for a certain period, thus 
to foster the pride of individual ownership of property instead of their 
former dependence upon the tribe, with its territory held in common. 

•i. When settlement in severalty with individual title is accomplished, 
to dispose, with their consent, of those lands on their reservations which 
^^ not settled and used by them, the proceeds to form a fund for their 
^nefit, which will gradually relieve the government of the expenses 
^t present provided for by annual appropriations. 

•5. When this is accomplished, to treat the Indians like other inhabit- 
'^iits of the United States, under the laws of the land. 

This policy, if adopted and 'supported by Congress and carried out 
^^ith wisdom and firmness, will in my opinion gradually bring about a 
*^olution of the Indian problem without injustice to'the Indians and also 
without obstructing the development of the country. It will raise them 
to a level of civilization at least equal to that of the civilized tribes in 
^^^^ Indian Territory and probably to a higher one, considering the stim- 
^^W of individual ownership in land. It will not take away from them 

^y foree what in justice and equity belongs to them, but induce them to 
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part with what tliey cannot cultivate and use themselves, for a fair co 
pensatiou. It will open t(>i)r()jiTessan(l iniprovenieut large <listrictsn< 
held by Indians, which will then be of no real advantage to them a 
are now to nobody else. 

It must be kei)t in mind that this cannot be done in a day. We i 
frequently told that the tribal relations must be broken up ; that t 
reservation system must be abaiHlone<l, «S:c. Whatever is to be t 
ultimate end and result of the ])oli(*A stated, it is certain that hab 
gi'own up in the course of centuries will not at once yield to a more word 
command. It is e<iually certain that the introduction of industrial habi 
that settlemtnit in severalty, the foundation of permanent homes, t 
confeiTing of individual title, and thereby the i>ractical individualizati 
of the Indian, must be accomplishc<l first, and in accomplishing tin 
necessary ends the iuHuence of tribal authority has in many, if not 
most cases, whenevt^r well taken adv^mtagi* of, been found of great u 
fulness in the progress of imi)r()vement. An attempt to a<H*omx)lish t\n 
objects at once all ov(*r the country, without the intermediate stages, 
militarv force, wcmld und(>ubte<llv result in manv cases in Indian wi 
of unprecedented magnitude and bitterness, which would re(iuire a mu 
larger army than we at present possess, and prove in the end not oi 
the most inhuman, but in blood and treasure the most expensive of 
methods. Itecent ex])erience lias (convinced me that all the desiral 
ends can be most successfully reached by watching audi uiju'o^ingevt 
favorable opportunity for giving a wise an<l vigorous impulse and lei 
ing a helping hand to the best cax)acities of the Indians, and that t 
method will bring about general good results in a shorter time tb 
would be reached by the heroic treatment. 

In fact the ]u^ogress made (hiring the last two years has been grea 
than might have been anticipated, and it encourages the hope that 1 
ends above indicated may be accomplisluMl in a comparatively sli 
space of time. 

One of the i)eculiar disadvantages under which the (tonduct of the 
dian service labors consists in the circumstance that every mishap, ev< 
untoward accident, whether the service be res])onsible for it or not, v 
at once attract i>ubli(! attention and criticism, the latter sometimes i 
reasoning and by no means based upon a suiticient knowledge of fat 
while the good that is done and the success achieved are apt to pj 
entirely without public notice. Of the results of the pobcy pursued 
this departiiient, 1 can speak i)artly from personal observation made 
a tour of inspection undertaken a few months ago, and partlj^ fi*om 1 
reports furnished by the hispectois and agents in the service. 

AOlUCri/JTRE AND IIIOUDIXCJ. 

There has been much thecmitical speculation as to what kind of pr 
tical work the Indians are best adapted for. By some men, whose vie 
claim authority, it is asserted that the natural transition from the stJ 
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of the savage hunter to that of the ag:riculturist is the i)astoral i)iirsuit, 
and that therefore the Indian must be made a herdsman and stock-raiser 
before he can be made a farmer. In theory this sounds well ; but in 
practice it turns out that it cannot be j^enerally applied. The possession 
of one or two cows does not make a man a herdsman. To make the 
Indians herders would require large quantities of cattle, so as to give a 
herd to every heiul of a family; and inasmuch as they do not i>ossess 
that large quantity of cattle now, it would liave to be furnislu^d them 
by the government. Moreover, the i)ursuit of herding liirnislics a steady 
oecupation from day to day only to a comparatively very small number 
of persons. A few young men could attend to tlic herds of a large 
number of In<lians, and the rest would, in the lucan time, ivmain idle. 
If occupation is to be furnished to them it must be found in another 
direction, and that can be only agriculture on a larger or smaller scale. 
So it is clear that whatever virtue there maybe in stock-raising, and 
however well adapted the Indian in tiu* transition state might be to it, 
the pm'suit of agriculture must necessarily accompany it to 0{*cu])y the 
majority of them. 

Farming is, of course, tirst begun on a small scale an<l in an imperfect 
way; but the numbei* of Indians engaged in agricultural pursuits, the 
number of those who raise ])roducts sutl1(^ient for their own su])])ort and 
even a surplus for sale, and the aggregate quantity and value of these 
products, are i)robably larger than is gen(»rally understood. 

For minute details I refer to the (elaborate exliibit contaim^d in the 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

As to the general progress of agricultural i)ursuits among the Indians, 
I may state that according to the statistics furnished to this department 
the Indians on leservations have under cultivation 137,05(> acres; 
24,270 acres have been broken this year by Indians themselves. A larger 
area would have been added but fortius extraordinary drought which in 
several localities, especially in the Indian Territory, impeded agricultu- 
ral enterprise. 

The ]m>ducts raised by tin* reservation Indians this year amount .to 

328,037 bushels of wheat an<l (>4:J,28() bushels of corn, 189,(»o4 bushes of 

oats and barley, :J0(),(»1)8 bushels of vegetables, such as potato(\s, turnips, 

^aiis, &^Q, ; 4S,:jr>3 tons of hay cut. In addition to this, 4,077 acres 

^'ere cultivated, and 2,8()1 broken on the government farms at the various 

agencies, for the benetit of the Indians, in ])art by Indian labor. The 

pi'oducts raised on these farms amounte<l to 15,232 bushels of wheat, 

16,814 bushels of corn, 17,02:) bushels of oats and barley, ll,t)2r) bushels 

of vegetables, and 4,()9S tons of hay cut. This exhibit of products 

raised by Indian hibcu" does not include the live civilized tribes in 

tlie Indian Territory, Cherokees, rhi<'kasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and 

Seminoles, who cultivated 2:37,(M)() acres, and whose i)roducts are stated 

atr)()5,400 bushels of wheat, 2,015,000 busln4s of corn, 200,500 bushels 

of oats and barley, ;)3(),700 bushels of veg(^tables, and 170,500 tons of 
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hay. At the same time the raisin<»" of stock has been eucoui'aged a^ 
much as possible. There are now owned by reservation ludianB 199,7(K> 
horses, 2,870 mules, 08,894 head of cattle, .32,5:57 swine, and 863,52^ 
>sheei), the latter principally by the Navajoes. The live civilized tribes 
ill tlie Indian Territorj- aie reported to have 45,500 horses, 5,500 mules, 
272,000 head of cattle, 190,000 swine, and 32,400 sheep. Pro\ision has 
been made for an additional distributiim of 11,300 head of stock cattle 
amon^ the uncivilized tribes, preference being given to those indix'icl- 
ual Indians wlio liave taken the best care of their stock heretofox^. 
The complaints frcMpiently made in former times that the Indians would 
slaughter their cows and eat them has ceased almost entirely. On the 
contrary, it is found that they are beginning to take excellent care of 
their domestic aninnds, and to be proud of the increase of their stock. 
Many liave (commenced raising swine and poultry, and it is thought 
expedic^nt to encourage such beginnings in every possible way. Tlie 
cultivation of garden vegetables among them is also rapidly spreading. 
Preparations have been made to increase the area of cultivat-ed soil very 
largely next year. Considerable (piantities of agricultiu'al tools aii<l 
implements have been distributed, and the demand is constantly 
growing. 

Foi" the first time this year the uncivilized tribes in the Indian TeiTitory 
wen- induced to take some part in the agricultural and industrial fail' ^^^ 
Muskogee. Several of them sent delegations, and although their contril>ii' 
tions were at first \'ery limited, it is expected that the repetition oftii^ 
experiment will stinuilate a spirit of rivalry among them. Another ^g 
ricultnral fiiir was held by the ( -hippewas on the White Earth reserve 
tion in ^Minnesota, where the contributions of agricultural products, ^^ 
stock, and articles of domestic industry came exclusively from Indian® 
and where Indians acted as managers and judges. According to i*l 
accounts, the exhibition was surprisingly successful. Some of the Sioi^^ 
chiefs in Southern Dakota cm the occasion of my visit a few months iii?^ 
expressed a desire to have an agricultural fair on their reservation no^ 
year, which might seem somewhat premature, as they are Just starting' ^^ 
civiliziMl pursuits; but their and)ition in this respectis laudable and ^^^ 
servt's every encouragement. 

The building of houses to sui)ersede the traditional wigwams and ^* 
(!ulti vate the love of, and attachment to permanent and comfortable hoii* ^ 
is }iushe(l with energy wherever it is possible. Several of the more i^^ 
vanced tribes, not speaking of the civilized tribes of the Indian Tei*''^ 
tory. ar(^ all completely housed or nearly so, and other tribes will be ' ' 
the same condition in less than a vear. 

rXDlAX FREKillTlXli AM) :V[KCIIAXI('AL IH'RSUITS. 

Agricultui'eandlierding,how(n'er, are not the onlyfieldson which Indi 2^1 ' 
labor has been introduced. In my last annual report I mentioned tli^^ 
late in the autumn of 1 878 the (conveyance of supplies from the MissoU*'^ 
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River to the Sioux agencies recently establislied in Southern Dakota wan 
intrusted to the Indians themselves. The department furnished wagons 
andlmrness and tlie Indians their i»onies as draft animals. A shout of 
derision all along the Upper Missouri greeted the experiment. A divSas- 
troiis failure was ccmfidently predicted by those interested in the freight- 
ing business and many others. But not only did the Sioux succeed in 
keejmig their agencies supplied during an uncommonly hard winter, taking 
their wagons over desolate plains without roads, a distance of 1>0 and 
193 miles respectively from the river, but they have proved the most 
efficient, honest, and reliable freighters the Indian service ever had. 
^ot II pound of freight was lost ; although the Indian freighters, occasion- 
ally delayed by accidents or extraordinary ditticulties on their weary 
^vay, were sometimes without provisions, not a cracker box nor a pork 
barrel was broken open. In the course of the year Indian freighting 
has been introduced at a large majority of the agencies this side of the 
Hooky Mountains which are at a distance from railroad depots and 
•steamboat landings, and uniformly with the same success. There are 
nr)wl,;i5(» wagons run by Indian teamsters in that occupation, and the 
overland freighting is done better, more faithfully, and far more eco- 
iiomically by them than it ever was done for this department by white 
t'outractors. But for the difficulties connected with the giving of bonds 
^"e .should now be in a condition to have the Indians make bids for 
^x^^ighting contracts for other branches of the public service. The intro- 
^Iviction of freighting among them has not only been a great success in 
^iTjself, but has given a i)owerful impulse to the desire to work and to 
^aru money among all the Indian tribes that have been so employed. 
It~ will be introduced at all the agencies where it is practicable. 

The employment of Indians in the mills and workshops on the agen- 
**ies has l>een tried with equal success. In some of our grist and saw- 
^^iUs Indians act as engineers. In the blacksmith shops, saddler shops 
^nd carpenter shops at the agencies 185 young Indians are instructed as 
*>*pprentices and their number is being constantly increased. Some of 
^'te shops are successfully controlled by Indians as foremen and the 
^inployment of Indians as laborers in a variety of other ways has been 
^^nerally introduced. On Indian reservations where suitable clay is at 
*^^n(l the establishment of brick yards to be worked by Indians is con- 
templated and will be begun next spring. On the Sioux reservations in 
^outhern Dakota Indians are engaged in putting up telegraph lines, 
^lie building of houses for Indians by white contractors has been aban- 
•^^^ued, and Indians are now constructing their houses theujselves, win- 
■low .sash, shingles, and planks, the latter sawed in the mills on the 
I'eserves, being furnished to them. The old Indian prejudice that it is 
^^^proper for men to do anything else than hunt and tight, and that 
^^luaw.s only should work, is being rai)i(llvand verv ^enerallv overcome, 
^ne progress made in this direction is indeed unequal on different reser- 
vations, but x)rogress has been mado almost everywhc^re and at many 
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agencies it has been very ;j;i(*at and surprisingly rapid. Only in ve 
rare easi^s was any unwillingness or resistance shown by the ludiai 
It is reasonable to exp(»et that if the luesent system be pursued wi 
])atienee, att<^ntion, and energy, n^sults still more satisfactory and ge 
eral will l>e attained. 

KDT'CATIOX. 

The (Mhu'ation of Indian youth has been the subject of speci 
solicitude, and I am viay glad to record the fact that our ettbits in tL 
respect have been encouraged in a multitude of instances by exhibitioi 
of urgent anxiety, cvimi among the so-called wild tribes, on the i)ait 
Indian parents to hav(» their chihlren instructed in the ways and ar 
of civihzed life, and es])ecially in the English langifage. It is the exp 
rience of the department that nn^re day-schools, however well conducte 
do not withdraw tlu^ chihlren sufticiently from the inliuences, habit 
and traditions of their home-life, and i)roduce for this reason but a coi 
paratively limited effect. The establishnu'ut of boarding-schools on tl 
reservations for elementary and indjistrial instruction has therefa 
been found nec(\ssary, and as tar as the means appropriated for educ 
tional ])ui'poses permit, this system is being introduced. In the 
schools children of both sexes are instructed, not only in the rudimeii 
of knowledge and the Hnglish language, but also in the various branch 
of donu\stic industry. The nund)er of children attending school in t 
uncivilized tribes was (),220 last year; this year it is 7,1 J)3. In the fi 
civilized tribes in the Indian Territory it was last year r>,lHK5, and G,i 
this year. While thus ])r()gress is evident, yet my own personal obsi 
vation has convinced nu^ that many of the schools at the agencies si 
not as etticient in their working as they should be, and their impro^ 
ment will be the subject of special care. 

In my last annual report I mentioned the experiment made by tl 
department during the preceding year in sending fifty Indian boys ar! 
girls selected from ditterent tribes to the Hampton normal and agric 
tural institute in \'irginia, to receive an elementary English educatic 
and also practical instruction in farming and other useful w()rk. Unc 
the wise and energetic guidance of ^Vfr. Armstrong, the principal of t 
Hami)ton school, this experiment has led to very gratifyuig resui 
The progress made* by the pupils iii the accpiisition of knowledge a 
of the habits and occupations of (dvilized life was of course unequu 
but in all cases satisfactory and in some remarkable. During the sii. 
mer vacation many of the youths were sent singly to farmers in t 
Eastern States, and their conduc^t, so far as 1 have been informed, L 
in all cases been favorably reported upon. A personal inspection oft 
Hampton school satisfied me that the iuuiil»er of Indian pupils the 
could be advantageously increased, which increase has been pro\i(i 
for. The success thus gained seemed to justify the extension of the e 
periment, and the Secretary of War, w^ith a willingness for which I (' 
sire to express my grateful acknowledgments, consented at my re<piL 
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to turn over to the luterior Department the military barracks at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, uo longer used by the army, for the establisment of an 
Indian school on a larg(»r scale. Captain Pratt, who liacl already ren- 
dered valuable services to the cause of Indian education in Florida and 
at Hampton, was sent by this department to the various Indian agencies 
to select children of both S(^xes for the Carlisle school, and he, aided by 
Miss F. A. !^^atller, of Massachusetts, a lady of great merit, performiMl this 
task \vith energy and judgment. One hundred and fifty-eight Indian 
boys and girls, Sioux, I>annocks, Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Anip- 
ahoes, Poncas, and Xez Perces, mostly the children of prominent men 
in their respective tribes, have been taken to Carlisle* llarracks, and 
the school is now in full operation. Arrangements are also made to 
have a number of Indian boys and girls belonging t9 tribes on the Pacific 
^lope educated in like manner at Forest Grove, in ( hegon. Their number 
will be increased as soon as sufiicient means and accommodations can be 
tbimd. If this experiment proves successful, of which there seems to be 
a very hopeful ])r()si)ect, other i)ublic buildings not otherwise used should 
be placed at the disposal of this department for the same purpose. In my 
opinion the withdrawal of as large as jiossible a number of Indian youths 
troni the infiuences of their more or less savage honu* surroundings, 
their education and training in useful knowledge and arts in the very 
atmosphere of civilization, and after a few years so sp(»nt their return 
among their people as teachers and examples can hardly fail to produce 
a sahitary effect upon the whole Indian population. It has frequently 
been said that young Indians so educated will, after their return, speedily 
relapse into the barbarous habits of their tribes and leave these acquire- 
uients unused. This might have been the case when a young Indian of 
tliis description found himself with those acquirements in tjie midst 
of his i)eople solitary and alone, without sympathy and co-operation ; 
but it will not be apt to happen if each tribe or band has in it a larger 
lAiimber of young men and women so educated who can lean upon and 
^^■operate with one another and take advantage of that desire for edu- 
cation which now aijpears to be found among the Indians generally. It 
s^ms, therefore, important that the number of pujnls at these schools 
be increased as much as possible. 

Several Indian chiefs whose children are at Hami)ton and Carhsle 
l^ave expressed a desire to visit those schools next spring and to bring 
their wives with them for that purpose — a sort of Indian visiting com- 
mittee. It is thought that such a visit will be calculated to do nuich 
Sood, and it will therefore be encouraged within proper limits. 

So far the policy above stated could be carried out with the means 

^I'iinted to this department. But other things equally important could 

i^otbedone by this department without further essential legislation, 

^hich has been repeatedly recommended to the consideration of ( \)n- 

- Sress, but, I regi-et to say, without success. 
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fcJKTTLEMENT IN SEVERALTY. 

On some reservations lands have already been allott<Ml to heads o^^r f 
families, and on stn eral others the allotment will soon take place. Ac— :^. 
<'ordin^" to the promise ;>iven hy the jjcovernment the lands occupied by^TP^^- 
the Hrule (Spotted Tail) Sioux at liosebud, and by the Ogalallas (EecFir:^ 
Cloud) at l*ine ]\*id<>e A^jeney, have been surveyed and regularly laid ou^ _^m.t 
in farm lots. Tin* '' Sioux hnid-book"' will now be opened according to th^ _ie 
provisions of the treaty of 1(S()S, and in the course of a few months we m a^^ -^y 
expect to see those poi)nlous branches of the Sioux ftimily, which but a fe s^ \\ 
years a^io were counted anu^ng the most restless, hostile, and untamabL^de 
Indians, but whose progress during the last eighteen months has bee =n 

surprisingly rapid, settled as farmers upon their lands. The desire f ( ) r 

allotment of lands in severalty is now expressed by Indians on a co^mrni- 
siderable number of reservations with great urgency. On my visit ^etto 

various tribes 1 was asked by a great many of them that *' papers" 1 ye 

given them as soon as possible to show that the land they cultivate is the^^^ir 

own ; and in several instances thev intimated that thev would not f c -c l 

vse<*ure in its possession and ('ould not cultivate it with any certainty -^f 
being permitted to enjoy the fruit of their labor, until such papers we -^re 
granted. 

To make their settlement i)ermanent, to cultivate among the India^^^s 
the pride of individual ownership of i)roperty and the love of a fix^ ==^ 
home, and thus to en(;ourage a feeling of independence of their trih"^"^^ 
relations, it is necessary that by law a title in fee to the land thus allc::::i3t- 
tt^l should be conferred upon them, and considering the improvider::===^^ 
habits in which a large majority of the present generation have grov* "^" 
u}), and it being a matter of experience that in many cases in whi^ " ^ ^ 
Indians had been invested with the fee title some of them were indue*" "^^ 
U) part with it without proper equivalent, and a larger portion of the^^^ 

were robbed of it by fraudulent practices bearing upon their ignoran ce 

and credulity by unscrupulous white persons, it is essential that the ti^W^^® 
in fee be made inalienable for a certain i>eriod of time, say twenty-fi" ^^ 
years, when the growing generation may be expected to be sufficientn^^J 
instructed to take care of their property. To this end a bill was si^^^" 
jnitted to Congress for two sessions i)roviding that a fee title to the Ian ^ 
alhrtted to Indians inalienable for twenty -five yqars be conferred uji^^*^" 
them individually, but I regret to say that this bill has never been act^^^ 
ui)on. I would earnestly recommend that this matter be again urg^^' 
upon the attention of (^ongress at the impending session. 

(iOVEU>sMENT OF LAW 0^' THE EESEKVATIONS. 

If the Indians are to be advanced in civilized habits it is essential th^^*-^ 
they W accustomed to the government of law, with the restraints it ii»*' 
poses and the protection it affords. To meet this necessity a bill was iX^' 
trodueiMl at the last scission of Congress ])rovi(ling, 1. That the Presidei^ *^ 
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be authorized to prescribe snita^ble police regulations for the governiueiit 
of the various Indian reservations, and to provide for the enforcement 
thereof; 2. That the laws of the respective States and Territories in which 
Indian reservations are located, relative to certain crimes, shall be deemed 
and taken to be the law and in force within such reservations, and the 
district courts of the United States within and for the respective dis- 
tricts, and the Territorial courts of the respective Territories, in which 
such reservations may be located, shall have original jurisdiction over all 
such offenses committed within such reservations ; 3. That in respect to 
all that portion of the Indian Territory not occupied by any of the five 
civilized tribes, the laws of the State of Arkansas relative to certain 
crimes shall be deemed and taken to be the law and in force therein, 
and the United States district coiut for the western district of Arkansas 
shall have exclusive original jurisdiction over all such offenses arising 
in said portion of the Indian Territory ; and, 4. That the place of pun- 
ishment of any and all of such offenses shall be the same as for other 
like offenses arising within the jurisdiction of said respective courts. 
This bill was favorably reported upon by the Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses of Congi*e8s, but no action was taken thereon. In view of 
the importance of this subject, I earnestly recommend that it be urged 
upon the attention of Congress at the present session. 

THE INDIAN POLICE. 

The organization of a police force consisting entirely of Indians, begun 
on a large scale two years ago, has been extended to almost all the agen- 
cies, and it has proved very salutary and effective in the maintenance of 
Order and the protection of property. The police has throughout shown 
^leat fidelity to duty and zeal in executing the directions given by the 
officers of the government. It is essential that for this force young men 
t>€ selected of intelligence, good habits, and respectable standing in their 
I'espective tribes, and this rule has been invariably observed, (.'onsider- 
^hle difficulty in making such selections is found in the circumstance that 
"the pay of $5 per month provided by Congress for these policemen is 
Entirely inadequate, for the reason that the class of men needed by the 
government for this service woidd, if not so employed, earn a nuich 
heater amount by work done for their own benefit. I earnestly concur, 
ttierefore, in the reconnnendation made by the Commissioner of Indian 
-^airs, that the pay of the policemen be sufficiently increased to enable 
tiem to devote their services to the government without loss to them- 
^Hes. Only thus can w^e hope to keep the proper class of men in this 
wanch of the service. 

SALE OF AUMS AND AMMUNITION TO INDIANS. 

Whenever an Indian outbreak occius the question is asked where the 

T^dians obtain their arms and ammunition. For many years no arms have 

^^n furnished to Indians by the government, except to those who were 
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in the govern nieut's service as scoiite or policemen. By the present 8^^- 
ministration of Indian affairs tlie Indian traders, as well as all other per- 
sons on Indian reservations, have been strictly prohibited to sell arx:!!^ 
or ammunition to the Indians, and that prohibition has been rigorously 
enforced. The oidy way in wliicli Indians can obtain fire-ai^ns and s^m- 
munition is by purchase from persons outside of the reservations, o^v^er 
whom the Indian service has no control. There is nothing in the Way 
of legislation prohibiting this obnoxious trade excei)t a joint resolution 
passe<l by Congress in November, 187G, authorizing and requesting the 
President '^to take such measures as in his judgment may be necesaaiy 
to prevent metallic ammunition being conveyed to hostile Indlaas of 
the Xorthwcst and to declare the same contraband of war in such dis- 
trict of country as he may designate during the continuance of hostili- 
ties,^- and a proclamation of the President issued in pursuance thereof 
prohibiting the sale of fixed amnmnition in any district of the Indian 
country occupied by hostile Indians or over which they roam, and declar- 
ing all such fixed amnmnition introduced into such country and liable ii* 
any way to be received bv such hostile Indians contraband of war, tob^ ^ 
** seized bj' any military oflicer and confiscated"; this prohibition to appl^ 
** during the continuance of hostilities" to all Indian country, or counted 
occupied by Indians or subject to their visits, within the Territories O^ 
^Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming, and the States of Nebraska and Ool 
rado. 

It is exident that this prohibition, in which the sale of arms is 
mentioned at all, is confined to the sale of fixed ammunition only durin 
the continuance of hostilities in certain districts, when such fixed 
munition shall be seized and confiscated by military officers, and that 
leaves the sale of arms and ammunition in any quantity to Indians ou 
side of th(» reservations, where the Indian service has no authority in o; 
dinary times, entirely fi'ee. If this trade is to be stopped, a more strir"^ 
gent and sweeping statute is absolutely required. 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Last spring a movement was organized in some of the Western 
for the invasion and occupation by unauthorized persons of certain lane 
in the Indian Territory, which had been ceded by the Oherokees to ih« 
government for the purpose of settlement by other Indian tribes, 
large number of people, mostly from the States surrounding the IndiaiT^ 
Territory, were discovered in the act of entering the Territory for the ni 
lawful object stated. On the 20th of April last the President issued 
proclamation warning all persons who were intending then to invad^^ 
the Indian Territory against attempting to settle on any lands therein^^ 
and those who had aheady so offended, that they would be removed, i^^ 
necessary, by military force. At the same time corresponding instruo-' 
tions were given to the Army, and with the diligent assistance of th^ 
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military force in the Territory the invasion was si>eedily checked and 
tlie intruders removed. 

While this was accomplished witli comparative ease, owin^r to the 
promptness and vigor of the interference by the government, wliich re- 
pressed the mischief in its incipiency, it mnst be admitted that had the 
information which caused proper measures to be taken, in any way been 
delayed, or had any time been lost in acting upon it, the invasion of the 
Indian Territory, as planned, might in the mean time have assumed such 
proportions as to make its repression a matter of extreme difhculty. 
There is no doubt that many people in the Western States and Territories 
are eagerly watching every possible chance to obtain, possession of the 
fertile lands of the Indian Territory for puri)osesof settlement as well as 
speculation, and it will require the utmost watchfulness on the part of 
the government to prevent lawless attempts to wrest from the Indian 
tribes the possession of lands guaranteed to them by ti^eaty . This watch- 
fulness will not be wanting, but it is also probable that the performance 
of this duty will become more difficult (nery year as the western coun- 
try is more densely occupied. 

When \isiting the Indian Territory this autumn I deemed it proper 
to call the attention of the lepresentative men of the civilized tribes 
^^hom I met at Muskogee, to this circumstance. I assured them that 
tlis Administration would meet any repetition of the lawless attempt wit- 
nessed this year with the same energy and fidelity, and I had no doubt its 
successors would endeavor to do the same ; but that the difficulties of pro- 
tecting the integrity of the Territory might in the course of time increase 
l>eyond control ; that it would be wise for them to consider and provide 
ftr this emergency ; that in my opinion the best thing they could do for 
themselves would be to divide their lands among their people in sever- 
alty in such lots as they might think best ; to obtain individual title in 
fte like white men ; and every member of their tribes being thus pro- 
vided for, to consider how the rest of the lands not occupied and culti- 
vated by themselves could for their benefit be disposed of to other set- 
*^ers, so that if they did not keep those lands themselves they would at 
^^ast secure their value in money ; that an individual title to lands act- 
ually occupied by them would be under all circumstances safer to them 
^han their national title without individual fee ; that the individual own- 
^I'ship of land would also be calculated to stimulate their progress and 
Pi*08perity ; that as their friend I advised them to take this matter into 
^^rious consideration while under the assured protection of the govern- 
ment they were perfectly free to do so ; that if they acted upon such ad- 
vice the government would find itself far better able to secure to them 
tile value of their lands than it would be to maintain the present state of 
things, if at some future day the flood of immigration should sweep over 
the borders of the surrounding States into the Indian Territory, finding 
them unprepared. 

The idea of dividing their lands among them in severalty is probably 
not yet popular with a majority of the members of the civilized tribes 
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in tlie TeiTitoiy, but it is to l>e liope^l that this iiniHntaiit question thus 
broujiht to thHr attention will l)e taken u]) by thQUi for discussion ami 
serious considcTation. 

TUK WIIITK RIVER UTES. 

The history of the outbreak on the White Eiver Ute Ecservatioii m 
Western Colorado is j;iveii at hMi^th in the rei)ort of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. The Ftes are one of the verj' few tribes of Indians 
who still find on and around their reservations game enough to enable 
tliem to live on hunting or to make hunting a in*ofitable business. This 
is one of the reasons why they are less incliiuMl to engage in occupations 
which require real work. On the borders of the Ute Reservation there 
an* trading establishments carried on by white men who have made it their 
business to advise the Utes against going to work and encouraged them 
to devote themselves exclusively to the ])ursuit of hunting as of old, so 
that these traders might have the benefit of profitable traftic in skins 
with them for whicrh they paid the Indians in various goods, arms, cait- 
ridges, and whisky. These traders being outside of the reservation the 
officers of the Indian service had no control over them, and as they at- 
tracted the Indians to their establishments by all sorts of allureineuts 
they made it extremely difUcult to the agents to keep the Indians in proper 
discii)line. The Indians therefore strayed oft* on all possible occasions, 
and deeming it prudent to sjjare the game on the reservation they ex- 
tended their hunting excursions over the adjacent country, especially 
[N^orth and Middle Park, to the annoyance of the settlers. They also, 
in some instances, set fire to the grass and timber for the puri)Ose of driv- 
ing the game, and hence the devastation of several timber districts i^ 
Western Colorado may be ascribed to them. I have, however, many v^' 
ports before me which show that a majority of the forest fires in ColC^ 
lado are not attributable to the Indians but to white hunters, exploreir* 
and tourists who are almost uniformly in the habit of carelessly lea^in ^ 
theii- camp-fires l^urning when they go from one place to another. 

The hunting (expeditions of the Indians in Xorth and Middle Parks le^ 
to frequent complaints on the part of settlers, and for more than tw -* 
years a corresi)ondence has been going on betw^een this department an^ 
the military authorities about the practicability of locating a military pos-*- 
in th(^ neighborhood of the White Eiver Keservation for the purpose a 
])rcventing the excursions of the Indians beyond their borders. Thi^ 
corresi)ondence led to no result, General Pope insisting that it woulc" 
be better to remove all the bands of the Ute tribe to a consolidate<5 
reservation farther to the south, while Cxeneral Sheridan expressed th^ 
o])inion that an attempt to remove the Ktes from their old hunting 
grounds, es])ecially without their consent, would inevitably result in aiB. 
Indian war. Both agreed, however, that they had not troops enough ad 
their disposal to establish a new])ost near the White Eiver Keservation. 
Th(» conqdaints ol' tlie settlers, of the governor of Colorado, as well as 
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)f Agent Meeker, who bad applied for military aid in keeping the Indians 
m the reservation, growing louder, tlie matter was referred in July last 

Major Thornburgli, commanding at Fort Steele, for report. Major 
?liomburgh reported that the complaints about outrages committed by 
he Indians outside of the reservation were untrue ; that the Utes had 
een merely on a hunting expedition but had harmed nobody, and "that 
e had never received any orders from his superiors to cause the In- 
ians to remain on their reservation at the request of the agent, but was 
Bady to attempt anything required of him." 

Then occurred the difficulty between Agent Meeker and some of his 
adians in consequence of the plowing of a certain piece of land, the 
ssault upon the agent, Mr. Meeker's request for troops to restore order 
nd to arrest the oifenders, the advance of Major Thornburgh's command 
pon the reservation, the fight in which Major Thornburgh and some 
f his men were killed, the massacre of Agent Meeker and the agency 
mployes, the valiant defense of the surrounded troops under Captain 
^ayne, the heroic feat of Captain Dodge and his company of colored 
avalry, the splendid march of General Merritt for their relief, the ad- 
ance to the agency and the sudden retreat of the Indians, as set forth 

1 detail in the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

As soon as the attack upon Major Thornburgh had become known to 
im, Ouray, the head chief of the XJte tribe, had sent his orders to the 
Vhite River Utes to cease fighting, and to retreat before the military 
irces. The department received information of this fact on !N'ovember 
3, and on the same d&.y I instructed Charles Adams, esq., of Colorado, 
a officer in the Post-Office Department, who at my request was, by the 
indness of the Postmaster-General, detailed for temporary service in 
his department, a gentleman known by me to be well acquainted with 
he Ute chiefs and to possess their confidence, to proceed as a special 
gent to the Los Pinos Agency and to put himself in communication 
ith Ouray, and eventually with the White River band of Utes. The 
nd he was desired to accomplish was twofold : first, to effect the libera- 
Lon of the wives and children of Agent Meeker and his employ6s whom 
he White River Utes had carried with them as captives 5 and, secondly, 
^ possible, to prevail upon the White River Utes to surrender those of 
heir number who were involved in the attack upon Major Thornburgh 
lid the massacre of Agent Meeker and his employes. Mr. Adams acted 
ti the performance of this task with an intrepidity and judgment worthy 
•f the highest praise. He found in Chief Ouray a loyal and energetic 
nend, and then went personally to the camp of the White River hos- 
iles on Grand River, where the captive women and children were given 
ip to him. He then proceeded to General Merritt's camp on White 
Mver to communicate to him what had happened and what he still hoped 
accomplish. From there he returned by way of the hostile camp to 
/OS Pinos for further conference with Ouray. As soon as the report of 
tie Uberation of the captive women and children was received by this 

2i 
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department, Mr. Adaiiis was instructed, October 27, to propose the fol- 
lowing terms : that a commission, consisting of Brevet M^jor-Generai 
Hatch, Mr. Charles Adams, and Chief Ouray, be instituted to meet at 
the Los Pinos Agency to take testimony in order to ascertain the guilty 
parties among the White Eiver Utes, those guilty parties so ascertaiied 
to be surrendered and dealt with as white men would be under like cir- 
cumstances. These instructious had been, after consultation, approved 
by the President and General Sherman. On the day following a dis- 
patch was received from Mr. Adams suggesting, upon conference wifli 
Ouray, the appoiutment of a commission in the same manner and to the 
same end. The commission was appointe<l, and entered upon its labors 
on !N^ovember 14:. It is hoped that it will accomplish its purpose. 

While Mr. Adams was on his way to effect the liberation of the cap- 
tive women and children, military operations were suspended, but a con- 
siderable body of troops was concentrated in Southern Colorado, while 
General Merritt was held in the north near White River, so as to be 
ready for action in ca^e of the failure of the negotiations. 

The outbreak on the White River Reservation created in the State ot 
Colorado intense excitement. The wildest rumors were set afloat, that the 
border settlements and mining camps were being attacked by thelndians^ 
that the Uucompahgre Utes had in a body taken part in the attack on 
Major Thornburgh's command, that the Uintah Utes, the Arapahoes, and 
Shoshoiies had re-enforced them, that a general Indian war was impend- 
ing, and so on. All these rumors have proved entirely unfounded. It 
was also urgently demanded that^military operations should go on while 
the captive women and children were still in the hands of the hostiles 
and Mr. Adams was among the Indians to save them, and while it was 
absolutely certain that a continuation of military operations under such 
circumstances would have resulted in the sacrifice of those captives and 
Mr. Adams in addition. Such unreasoning appeals could of course not 
be heeded by those who had the responsibility of the conduct of affairs, 
and the result has amply justified tlieir action. If the commission suc- 
ceeds in its work, it will have saved the country an Indian war which 
would indeed have been destructive to the Indians engaged in it> 
but also calculated to drive into hostilities Indians originally desir- 
ing to remain peaceable, to expose our troops to a harassing and most 
difficult campaign on ground most favorable to the hostile Indians^ 
and the western part of Coh)rado with its border settlements and min- 
ing camps to in(*alculable devastation by a savage foe. It was con- 
sidered the duty of tlie government to leave no proper means untried to 
avert such a calamity. NVar ought always to be, not the first, but th© 
last resort. Even if the commission should fail in its work, the tempo* 
rary suspension of hostilities will at least have resulted in saving tiiO 
lives of the captive women and children, and probably in limiting hos- 
tilities to that band of Indians which began the disturbance. 

As to the cause of the trouble, it remains only to be said that it can- 
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lot be found in any just complaiDt on the part of the XJtes. While two 
ears ago they were for a short time insufficiently supplied in conse- 
aence of the delinquency of a transportation contractor, who subse- 
aently has been prosecuted by this department and tried and convicted 
>r grave offenses, the White River ITtes have since then been amply 
applied with all they needed. Their hunting parties are known to 
ave left the carcasses of the game killed in large quantities on the 
Tbnnd, taking merely the skins for trading. Such things are not done 
»y hungry people. Agent Meeker was known as a man of unimpeach- 
ble integrity. When he endeavored to plow land for agricultural pur- 
poses, which fornished the immediate occasion for the first assault on 
lim, he did it for the benefit of the Indians, and not for himself. The 
ame thing has been done at a large number of agencies without the 
east opposition from the Indians, and with great success. Tlie real 
saose of the trouble is, in my opinion, to be found in the fondness of 
he mountain Indians for their old wild habits, stimulated by the abun- 
iance of game in that part of the country, their disinclination to sub- 
mit to any civilizing restraint, the apprehensions produced among them 
by the rapid advance of settlements and mining camps encroaching 
apon their hunting-grounds, the evil influence exercised upon them by 
whites living upon the borders of the reservation, and the advantage 
taken of a temporary excitement by the mischievous characters among 
them upon the approach of a military force. 

It is expected that the occurrence of this trouble and the transactions 
Mowing thereupon will result in such arrangements as will be calculated 
to prevent, for the future, hostile contact between the white inhabit- 
ants and the Indians in that part of the country. Every proper effort 
^ be made by this department to that end. 

SOUTHERN UTES. 

I beg leave to invite attention to the statement made by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs concerning an agreement made in 1878 by a 
commission appointed in pursuance of law with three bands of Utes 
Hving on the southern strip of the Ute reservation. By that agreement 
4 large tract of land was ceded by the Indians to be sold, and the pro- 
<^8 thereof, after deducting the expenses of survey and sale, to be in- 
vested for the benefit of the Indians; the Indians then to have a new 
Agency on the headwaters of the Piedra, San Juan, Blanco, Navajo, and 
Chama Rivers. The agreement was submitted to Congress and no action 
taken thereon. Part of this agreement provided in particular for the 
Sale of an exceptionally valuable tract of four miles square for the sum 
)f $10,000. Congress at its last session was asked to make appropria- 
ion therefor, but failed to do so. Inasmuch as this tract has in the 
nean time, in great part, been occupied by white settlers, without the 
:overnment performing its part of the bargain by the payment of the 
tipulated sum of money, the failure of the appropriation constitutes a 
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just jjrievance of the Indians, wliicli in justice should be speedily re- 
dressed. I therefore earnestly recommend that the necessary appropri- 
ation be made. 

VICTORIA AND THE SOUTHERN APACHES. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives in his report an elaborate 
account of tlie wanderings, removal, settlements, escapes, and maraadiag 
expeditions during several years of certain bands of Southern Apaches. 
Victoria, one of their chiefs, came, on the 3()th of June last, with a small 
number of men, to the Mescalei'o Agency, in New Mexico, and after a 
conference with the agent i>romised to stay there quietly, whereupon 
arrangements were made to bring to them their wives and children, 
from whom they had been long separated, then living on the San Carlos 
Reservation in Arizona ; but tlie consequences of their former reckless life 
and misdeeds suddenly turning uj), upset all these arrangements and 
good intentions. In July last, three indictments had been found against 
them in Grant County, New Mexi(».o, for horse stealing and murder; and 
believing themselves pursued by tlie ofticers of the law, they effected their 
escape from a military guard wat(;hing them, and took with them other 
Southern Apaclies from that reservation. Then their old marauding 
life began again, and they committed a number of murders and rob- 
beries in Southern New Mexico. The vigorous pursuit by a military 
force under Major Morrow succeeded, after rapid and difficult move- 
ments, to drive them across the Mexican border, and they are now on 
foreign soil. These small bands, living in a country now and then in- 
fested by gangs of white desperadoes, who make marauding a profession, 
are vagabonds by lifelong habit, and in view of the atrocities committed 
by them, should be dealt with in the severest manner should they ever 
appear on our territory again. 

CHIEF MOSES AND HIS PEOPLE. 

The troubles and tribulations to which Chief Moses and the bands of 
Indians that recognize him as their chief have been exposed for some 
time past, are fully set forth in the report of the Commissioner of Indiain 
Affairs. I invite attention to his narrative as furnishing a fair illustra- 
tion of the difficulties the Indian service has to contend with in its 
efforts to prevent collision between Indians and white settlers when the 
latter are determined, upon any pretext and by any means, to drive the 
Indians from the lands they occupy. The Commissioner states in detail 
how Moses, at that time not living on any reservation nor under the control 
of any agent, was charged with complicity in a murder; how he was vray- 
laid, arrested, thrown into jail and threatened with death^ and how ata 
critical moment this department interposed, ordering him to come to 
Washington, to have his case inquired into. After several coufeiencefl 
with him, in the course of which he produced the impression that 
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he was an innocent man, an impression confirmed by information re- 
ceived from Washington Territory, especially from military officers, it 
was agreed that he and his people should occupy a tract of lan<l ad- 
joining the Colville Reservation in Washington Territory, set apart for 
them by executive order. The delegation then returned to Washington 
Territory, and it required special precautions on the part of the depart- 
ment commander, General Howard, and the governor of the Territory, to 
have them safely conveyed to their new place of abode. 

The murder case in which Moses had been charged with complicity has 
since been tried, and, while three Indians were convicted of the crime, 
Moses was found entirely guiltless. 

There never was any trustworthy information in the possession of this 
department to justify any suspicion as to the conduct or intentions of 
this Indian chief. On the contrary, he is known to have rendered good 
service during the Bannock trouble in maintaining peace and good 
order among the Indians under his influence. But the efforts to 
take his life or at least his liberty, or to drive him into hostilities, ap- 
peared to be so persistent that it required the most watchful and active 
interposition on the part of the government to prevent a conflict. On 
several occasions I requested the governor of the Territory to give his 
personal attention to this matter, and to him, as well as to General 
Howard, I have to express my acknowledgments for prompt and effective 
co-operation with this department in the measures taken to effect a peace- 
able solution of the difficulty. 

At present Moses and his people are on their reservation, but this 
department is informed that new attempts are made to draw them into 
trouble, which attempts, it is hoped, will result in failure. 

THE PONCAS. 

That the Poncas were grievously wronged by their removal from their 
location on the Missouri River to the Indian Territory, their old reserva- 
tion having, by a mistake in making the Sioux treaty, been transferred to 
the Sioux, has been at length and repeatedly set forth in my reports as 
well as those of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. All that could be 
subsequently done by this department in the absence of new legislation to 
repair that wrong and to indemnify them for their losses, has been done 
with more than ordinary solicitude. They were permitted to select a 
new location for themselves in the Indian Territory, the Quapaw Reserve 
to which they had first been taken, being objectionable to them. They 
chose a tract of country on the Arkansas River and the Salt Fork north- 
west of the Pawnee Reserve. I visited their new reservation personally 
to satisfy myself of their condition. The lands they now occupy are 
among the very best in the Indian Territory in point of fertility, well 
watered and well timbered and admirably adapted for agriculture as 
well as stock-raising. In this respect their new reservation is unques- 
tionably superior to that which they left behind them on the Missouri 
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Eiver. Seventy bouses have been built by and for them of &r better^ 
quality than the miserable huts the}' formerly occupied in Dakota, am 
the construction of a larger number is now in progress, so that, as th 
agent reports, every Ponca family will be comfortably housed before Jan 





nary. A very liberal allowance of agricultural implements and stock cat 
tie has been given them, and if they apply themselves to agricultural worl 
there is no doubt that their condition will soon be far more prosperoo! 
than it has ever been before. During the first year after their removsu- 
to the Indian Territory they lost a comi)aratively large number of thet 
peoi)le by death in consequence of the change of climate, which is greatl; 
to be deplored ; but their sanitary condition is now verj- much improve 
The death rate among them during the present year has been very lo^ 
and the number of cases of sickness is constantly decreasing. It i — s 
thought that they are now sufficiently acclimated to be out of danger. 

About the 1st of May last " Standing Bear," a chief of a band, wit" 
some twenty Indians, left the reservation in the Indian Territory to « 
turn to the Missouri River. As has alwavs been done in similar case« 




they were arrested at the request of this department to be taken bac 
to their reservation. Ai)plication was made by citizens of Nebraska L ^^ 
the United States court at Omaha for a writ of haheatf corpm, wbio^Bi 
was granted by the court, and Standing Hear and his followers were s^^t 
at liberty. Efforts have been nmde in various places to raise a subscript 
tion for the i)urpose of testing in some way the question whether IndiaiiB- 8 
can, by governmental action, be removed from lands once confirmed fco 
them by treaty, and whether thej' can be arrested and returned to a 
servation on which they have not by treaty bound themselves to remai 
It would, i)erhaps, be well to have the rights of Indians defined and flx^^ 
by judicial decisions; but I do not think that, as seems to be believ^^ 
by many people, such decisions will " solve the Indian question." Tt»-fi 
solution of the Indian question depends upon the civilization of the L'*^' 

• 

dians and their ability to take care of themselves, to which " the deftr^i* 
tion of the Indians' rights" will probably contribute but very littX^ 
If judicial proceedings should result in spreading among the Indians tl^ 
impression that they can leave their places of abode and roam about ^ 
pleasure, the effect would only be disastrous to them. If, for instanO^J 
the scheme which has been publicly advertised, to induce the Poncaa, f ^ 
emissaries sent among them, to leave their present reservation, with i-"^ 
houses and other improvements, where they are rapidly becoming 
climated, and to return to Dakota, where all this work would have to 
done anew, should be carried out, it would probably injure only the P(^^' 
cas themselves. This department has done all that was in its power ^ 
indemnify the Poncas for the wrong done them. !N'o tribe of Indians h. ^^ 
been more liberally cared for and provided with everything that c^^ 
make them comfortable and i>rosperous. If all this should now be ttX*' 
done, and they be obliged to start afresh, it would be a matter forgra"^ 
consi<leration whether the injury to them would not be much greator 
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than a mere vindication of a right to a piece of land on the Missouri 
Hiver coald possibly remedy. Whatever might or should have been 
done, while their removal to the Indian Territory was still an open ques- 
tion, their present condition should not be left out of view in determin- 
ing what is to be done now. 

I have been informed on good authority that emissaries have also been 

eent among the Sioux in Southern Dakota, who are now contented, and 

liave made a very hopeful beginning in doing useful work for themselves, 

for the purpose of" teaching them their rights," and inducing some of them 

*o withdraw themselves from the authority of the government, and to 

leave their reservation so that another "test case" may be made up. 

Such schemes are mischievous and reprehensible, and should be dis- 

<30imtenanced and resisted by all well-meaning citizens. If they are 

set on foot in the name of philanthropy, it is a philanthropy most hurtful 

tx) those it pretends to benefit. True philanthropy will use every effort 

to accomplish that which is really best for the Indians, to make those 

vho are well settled stay quietly where they are, avail themselves of 

the means offered tor their improvement, cultivate their fields aud take 

good care of their stock, devote themselves to useful work, send their 

children to school, and submit to the discipline which is necessary for 

their advancement in civilized life. This will be bet! er for the Indians 

than an agitation calculated to divert their minds from that which is 

really needful. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

On the whole, it may be said, notwithstanding the isolated disturbances 
which have occurred in Colorado and New Mexico, that the general tem- 
per and disposition of the Indians as to their willingness to work and to 
abandon the ways of savage life has greatly changed for the better. I 
do not mean to say we shall have no further trouble, but there is abund- 
ant evidence that at present the government possesses the confidence of 
the Indians in a greater measure than for a long time past, and that 
Sections issued by the government are far more generally received by 
ttem with respect and obedience. We must not expect of them more 
than in the nature of things they are capable of doing. They must be 
treated not only with justice but also with patience. It may be neces' 
^y to repeat to some of them the same lesson again and again before 
they comprehend it, which requires persevering as well as intelligent 
'^ork. But the progress made by some of the wildest tribes within my 
^Wn official experience is most encouraging. When I entered upon my 
present duties I was told by men of long experience in Indian affairs 
that we would never be able to do anything with the Spotted Tail and 
^ed Cloud Sioux " until they had received another thorough whipping.'^ 
Since that time they have twice been obliged to change their location. A 
general outbreak was predicted a year ago. When I visited them this 
autumn I found their freighting wagons by hundreds on the road with 
their young warriors on the box, their chiefs with their people making 
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hay and ciiltivatiDg fields on the bottom lands, many of them building 
houses for their families; anxious to have their chiklren educated; many 
requesting that their boys and girls be taken to our schools in the Bast, 
and the universal wish to be permanently set tied and led on " in the white 
man's way." Only one slight disorder interrupted their general good con- 
duct. Similar things may be said of many other tribes. The rapid disap- 
pearance of game, which is to them a blessing in disguise, will greatly 
facilitate the introduction of civilized pursuits among several tribes which 
at present still prefer hunting to regular work. Tliere is good reason to hope 
that if Congress will aid the carrying out of the policy above indicated by 
the enactment of legislation essential to its success, and if the citizens o 
the West will make up their minds to it that the Indians most have 
least some land worth cultivating, we shall in another year make anoth 
long step toward that solution of the Indian problem which consis 
in so settling the Indians that they may become self-supporting, 
that their presence among us will cease to be a disturbing element 
American society. 

Injustice to tlie Indian service as at present constituted, I feel it ii 
duty to say, that while it has been found necessary for the reformatio- 
of abuses to visit severe punishment not only on grave violations cz^f 
duty, but even upon minor irregularities, and thus to make many remo 
als and changes, such delinquencies have grown steadily less in num 
as well as gravity, and are now of very rare occurrence. Complaint^=3, 
formerly so frequently heard, whether justly or unjustly, that suppli^^ss 
and annuity goods appropriated for by Congress and purchased for tL_::>6 
Indians by the Indian Othce, were not delivered to them, or that sucii^h 
goods and supplies were of bad quality, have almost entirely ceased. 

It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge the valuable se^^'ice8 rendered tn^y 
the Board of Indian Commissioners in super\4sing the making of c<^ ^^' 
tracts and purchases, as well as the harmonious and effective co-operaticn^ii 
of the War Department and the military authorities on all occasio 
when their assistance was requested. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

The report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office gives 
abstract of the operations of his ofl&ce under the laws relating to thai 
vey and disposal of public lands during the year ending 30th June, 18'S^^* 

During the year ending 30th June, 1879, public lands were dispou ^^ 
of as follows : 



For cash. 622,573^ ^ 

A decreas(i of 254,981.18 acres, as compared with the previous fiscal year. 

Oftliis (inanlity 105,996.53 acrew wen? entered under the desert-land 

act. 

Under homestead hiws 5,260,111«- ^ 

An increase or841,7()G.in' acres, as c()mi)ared with the i)revioiis fiscal 

year. 
Umh'-r timb(?r-culture hi ws 2, 7(i6, S75- ^ 
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Acres. 
An increase of 896,139.75 acres, as comparecVwith tlie previous tiscal 

year. 

Agricultural-college scrip locations 960. 00 

Bounty-land warrant locations 50, 820. 00 

A decrease of 33,900 acres as compared with the previous fiscal year. 

8tate selections : 

School indemnity 85, 474, 65 

Internal improvements 81, 400. 46 

Agricultural colleges 680. 00 

Salt springs 18,836.62 

186, 391. 73 

A decrease of 28,600.80 acres as compared with the previous 

fiscal year. 

Scrip locations : 

Sioux half-breed scrip 1,879.05 

Chippewa half-breed scrip 640. 00 

Valentine scrip 1,417.70 

Porterfield scrip 240.00 

Cole scrip 480.00 

4, 656. 75 

Scrip located under acts of June 2, 1858, and June 22, 1860 87, 573. 44 

An increase of 4,429.84 acres as compared with the previous fiscal 
year. 

Under the swamp act 75,388.08 

A decrease of 127,537.77 acres. 

Certified for railroad purposes 278,334. 11 

A decrease of 328,006.54 acres. 

Total 9,3:1:^,383.29 

A quantity greater by 647,204.41 acres than that disposed of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. This increase is largely due to the greater quan- 
tity taken under the homestead and timber-culture acts. 

The cash receipts were $1,883,113.56, a sum less by $139,418.60 than 
tiiat received the previous fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year 8,445,781.64 acres of public lands were surveyed, 
*nd 1,039,214.26 acres of private land claims, a quantity of public lands 
Sx*eater by 414,769 acres than that surveyed the previous year. The 
^ixtire quantity surveyed is 734,591,236 acres, leaving of the public 
domain yet to be surveyed 1,080,197,686 acres. 

The report of the Commissioner recites the appropriation for the sur- 
^^y of public lands and private land claims, and the distribution of the 
appropriation among the sixteen surveying districts. It also contains 
^he report by the surveyors-general of surveying operations in their re- 
spective districts, and the statement that the boundary line between 
Colorado and Utah Territory has been surveyed and marked. 

The applications for certified copies of patents, papers, «&c., have 
Si^eatly increased. As the compensation received for such copies under 
^he law must be turned into the Treasury, the Commissioner suggests 
^n amendment, so that the moneys received for such copies may be 
^ade applicable for the payment of copyists employed upon the work. 

He suggests that abandoned military reservations that are found to 
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have no value greater than other lands should be disposed of under fhe 
general land laws. The lot« contained in the Detroit Arsenal groonds, 
Michigan, can by law be sold only at public offering. So few of them 
have been sold as to render certain the fact that they were appraised 
at too liigh figures. He suggests that Congress provide for a reap- 
praisement and the disposal at private sale at the appraised value of 
such lots as remain unsold after pubhc offering. He renews his recom- 
mendation that Congress should take ac^tion as to railroad grants tiiat 
have long since lapsed by non-completion of the roads, and either en- 
force a forfeiture of the lands granted or extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the roads. As they now stand, large bodies of land are with- 
held from sale or entry, and there is no mode by which actual settlers 
can obtain title to them. 

The consolidation of the pre-emi)tion and homestead laws is agaia^ 
recommended by the Commissioner as demanded by the public in- 
terests. 

He expresses the opinion that in view of recent decisions of the Su-^ — 
preme Court of the United States in the cases of Atherton vs. Fowler"^ 
and Hosmer vs, Wallace, there should be additional legislation \ji order ^ 
to protect settlers in good faith on the public lands. 

These recommendations liave the approval of the department. 

DEPREDATIONS ON THE PUBLIC TIMBER LANDS. 

I deem it my duty again to invite the attention of Congress to th^ 
depredations committed on the timber lands of the United States anc: 
the necessity of the enactment of laws calculated to arrest the indiscrim— i 
inate destruction of our forests, especially in the mountainous regioi 
of the country. Since my last annual report the only action taken bj 
Congress toward the suppression of timber depredations consisted ii 
the appropriation of $40,000, provided for by the act of March 3, 1871 
Under this appropriation a maximum force of fifteen special timber- 
agents was employed to investigate trespasses in the various publL-* 
land States and Territories. These agents were from time to time trani^ 
ferred from one field to another as it was thought that they could bea^ 
serve the public interests. 

The labors of these agents have been fruitful of good results in tw-^ 
directions : fii^st, in collecting testimony for the prosecution of trespasser"^ 
and for the recovery of the value of timber unlawfully taken firoin Hl^ 
public lands. It was predicted by many opponents of the policy pursue^ 
in this respect by the department that the cost of the investigations an^ 
prosecutions would not be covered by the proceeds, and that thereftw^ 
the money api)ropriated and spent for this purpose would in great 
be money thrown away. This prediction has not been justified by 
suits. The sum covered into the Treasury during the last fiscal year 
account of timber depredations was largely in excess of the sum appropi^' 
ated, and a considerable number of cases is still pending in the courts 
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awaiting trial, which will, when judgment is obtained, very much in- 
crease the amount already recovered. The details are presents in the 
report of the Commissioner of tlie (reueral Land Office. The prosecution 
of depredators on the public timber lands has, therefore, been a well- 
paying business to the government. 

This, however, is the least important result of the operations of the 
department in this respect. Of far greater consequence is the fact that 
the investigation of trespasses and the prosecution of depredators, carried 
on with vigor and earnestness, although with very limited means, have 
created in some of the localities where the depredations had been most 
extensive, a wholesome respect for the law, and strengthened the desire 
of good citizens, who have the interests of the country at heart, to see 
the unlawful destruction of tlie public timber cease. It is indeed grati- 
fying to observe that the interest in this important question which the 
measures adopted by the government have awakened, and tlie discus- 
sions which have followed, have greatly weakened the oi)position which ex- 
isted at the beginning to the policy pursued by this department. Even 
in the States and Territories where the timber necessary for domestic and 
lousiness purposes can be obtained only from tlie public lands, unless im- 
ported from a distance, a healthy i)ublic opinion seems to be springing 
^p which recognizes that an indiscriminate destruction of the forests, 
B»iid especially the denudation of the mountain slopes of the timber 
growth covering them, must inevitably result in incalculable and irrep- 
B,TabIe injury to the economical interests of those States and Territories, 
^Dd become ultimately destructive to the prosperity of their people. 
This is an observation which by painful experience has forced itself 
^pon every civilized nation on earth ; and it is to be hoped that the Ameri- 
<^n people will become mindful of it while it is yet time to remedy the 
^vil already wrought by the reckless improvidence which has so far pre- 
vailed. 

While the measures taken by this department have undoubtedly pro- 
duced a good effect in many localities, it must be kept in mind that the 
limited means allowed by Congress permitted only a comparatively 
Bmall field to be covered by its operations. The greatest danger of a 
Wholesale destruction of our forests, and of the disastrous consequences 
that destruction will bring after it, exists in those States and Territories 
"^here the timber indispensably required for domestic use and local in- 
dustry must be taken from the public lands, there being no timber 
lands in private possession, and the public lands being mostly unsur- 
"veyed and not subject to purchase or entry. 

In my last annual report I discussed the inadequacy of the laws enacted 
% the last Congress "authorizing the citizens of Colorado, I^^evada, and 
the Territories to fell and remove timber on the public domain for mining 
aud domestic purposes," and providing " for the sale of timber lands in the 
States of California and Oregon and in Washington Territory." The 
opinion I then ventured to express, that the first of these acts would be 
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takffii iidvaiita^f? of not only by settlers and miners to provide economi- 
cally for tlxfir actual current wants, hut by persons who would see in this 
donation a cliaiM'c to make numey «|iiiekly: that it would stimulate a 
wasteful eonsiiinption beyond actual need and lead to wanton destroc- 
tioii, and that the machinery left to this department to prevent or repress 
HurAi waste and destruction through the enforcement of mles to be made 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office would be found insaffl- 
cient for that purpose, lias already in many i)laces been verified by ex- 
perien<M;; also the predictions made by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Ijand Office with rejjard to the effect of the second one of the above- 
nauHMl a<its. K<?ferrinf( to what was said about these laws in my last 
annual n»i)ort, I repeat my earnest recommendation that they be le- 
|)ealcd, and that more adequate legislation be substituted therefor. 

It is by no means denied that the people of the above-named States 
and Territories must have timber for their domestic use as well as the 
recjuirements of their local industries. Neither is it insisted upon that 
the timl)er so recpiired should be imported from a distance, so that the 
forests in those States and TeiTitories might remain intact. This would 
be unr(*.asonabIc. But it is deemed necessary that a law be enacted 
])roviding that the people may lawfully acquire the timber required for 
th(»ir domestic use and their local industries from the public lands 
undcM' such regulations as will i)revent the indiscriminate and irrepara- 
ble dcssiniction of forests, with its train of disastrous consequences. 
It is thought that this end will be reached by authorizing the gov- 
ernment to s(^ll timber from the public lands ]u*incipally valuable for the 
timber thereon, without c(mveyingthe fee, and to conduct such sales by 
gov(*rnment olficers unch^.r such instructions from this department as 
will be calculiited to prevent the denudation of large tracts, especially 
in thosi^ mountain regions where forests once destroyed will not repro- 
duce themselves. 1 have no doubt that under such a law, well con- 
sidc^red in its ]>ro\isit)ns, the people of those States and Territories 
would be enabled to obtain all the timber they need for domestic as well 
as in<iustrial purposes at reasonable rates, ai>d that at the sametaflo^ 
the cutting of timbc^r can be so regulated a« to afford sufficient protection 
to the existence and reproduction of the forests, which is so indispensa* 
bh» to the future prosperity of those regions. I venture to express the 
opinion that the enactnuMit ot such a law has become a pressing neces- 
sity, iuid cannot nuu'h longer be delayed without great and irreparable 
injury to one of the most vital interests of the people. I therefore ag*^ 
commend \o the consideration of Congress the bill introduced as Senate 
bill Nik (»0t> in the last (\>ngress. 

The subject of the destructitui of forests by tii*e also calls forearlyand 
earnest :itieutii»n. In most, if not all, of the States where timber lands ai® 
in private pi^ssession, the setting of tires in thom is made a highly pen*! 
olVeuse by statute. l>ut there is no law of the Tuited States providing 
specilically tV>r the pnnislunent of such offenses when committed onth© 
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Lblic lands. It is a matter of experience that such fires on the pnblic 
ads of the Western States and Territories are sometimes set by Indians, 
Lt in a majority of cases by hunters, mining prospectors, and tourists 
lo negligently leave their camp-fires burning when moving from place to 
ace, as well as by persons who deliberately set timber on fire for the 
irpose of deadening and thus preparing it for particular use. It is 
id that larger areas of timber land are devastated by such fires than 
J all other kinds of depredation, and this is probably true. I therefore 
>peat the recommendation made in my first annual report, that a law 
B enacted prescribing a severe penalty for the willful or negligent set- 
ng of fires upon the public lands of the United States, and also for the 
Bcovery of all damages thereby sustained. It may in many cases be 
Lifficult to obtain the testimony necessary for the conviction of persons 
juilty of this offense; but if the law is successfully enforced only in some 
nstances, it will serve to direct general attention to the danger to which 
Miy one who willfully or negligently sets fire to public timber exposes 
liimself, and thus to make many persons, who so far have given no 
thought to the possible consequences of their negligence or recklessness, 
more careful in the future. 

I would also repeat the recommendation made in former reports that 
the President be authorized to appoint a commission, composed of qual- 
ified persons, to study the laws and practices adopted in other countries 
for the preservation and cultivation of forests, and to report to Congress 
a plan for the same object, applicable to our circumstances. The time 
is fast approaching when forest-culture will be to the people of the Uni- 
ted States as important a question as it is in older countries ; and then 
it will be a subject of painful wonder to thinking men, how it could 
have been so long neglected. 

REDWOOD AND BIG TKEES OF CALIFOKNIA. 

The waste and destruction of the redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) and 
"big trees '' {Sequoia gigantea) of California have been and continue to be 
80 great as to cause apprehension that these species of trees, the noblest 
and oldest in the world, will entirely disappear unless some measure 
be soon taken to preserve at least a portion of them. I am informed 
that in the more inaccessible sections of the coast range in the northern 
and on the west side of the Sierra i^evada Mountains in the southern 
section of California, some forests of these trees still remain, that may 
and should be preserved, either wholly or at least in part. The impor- 
tance of preserving these species of trees in sufficient quantity to serve 
to this and coming generations as an illustration of the magnificence of 
the grandest of primeval forests, is so great as to have attracted the at- 
tention of men of science in both Europe and America, from some of 
the most eminent of whom I have received communications on this sub- 
)ect. It is especially desirable that the big trees in the above named 
liHJalities be preserved, as the "Mariposa Grove" now celebrated for 
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Specimens of that species, is small and many of the large trees in it are 
injured by fire. 

I would therefore recommend that the President be aathorized to 
withdraw from sale or other disposition an area at least equal to two 
townships in the coast range in the northern, and an equal area in the 
southern part of the State of California, the precise form and locatioaof 
the tracts to be determined at his discretion. 

PRIVATE LAND-CLAIMS. 

In each of my annual reports T have called your attention to the 
necessity for legislation by Congress, providing a way for the more 
speedy -settlement of the private land-claims in the territory (except 
California) acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
in 1848, and the Gadsden treaty of 1853, than is now provided by law. 

The reasons for asking such legislation are — 

First. Tlie slow progress made under existing laws in the settlement of said chums* 
Second. The largo nunihftr of claims still remaining unsettled, covering large tracts 

of land which int*»rfere with and retard the sale and disposal of the public lands. 
Third. The want of harmony between the land system of the United States and th^^ 

system under which said grants were made, which engenders strife and conflict betweei^^' 

the land claimants and settlers. 

No law has thus far been enacted by Congress to provide a mor^^ 
speedy settlement of such claims since I first called your attention tc^ 
the subject, although several bills have been introduced looking tc^ 
that end. 

All of the reasons to which I have heretofore invited your attentiot^ 

still exist, and the rapid settlement of said territory, both for agricol 

tui^al and mining purposes, has greatly intenisfted the necessity for gucli^ 

a law. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1879^ 
the Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, and the G^o-^ 
graphical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, hitherto^ 
conducted under the supervision of tlie Department of the Interior,^ 
were discontinued on the 'M)t\i of June, 1870. The office of Director o& 
the (reological Survey was established by the same act, and $100,000^ 
were appropriated for the ex[)enses of said survey and for the classifica — ■ 
tion of the public lauds and examination of the geological structnre^e 
mineral resources, and products of the national domain, to be expendecBI 
uiuler the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act, the President appointed^ 
by and with the advice and (consent of the Senate, Mr, Clarence King^ 
a gentleman eminently (pialiiied, to conduct the survey. No report can^ 
yet be made of his operations in the Held; but advices received indicate 
a season of successful labor and satisfactory results. 
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PUBLIC LANDS COMMISSION. 

The act of March 3, 1879, authorized the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of three persons, to form, in connection with the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office and the Director of the Geological Survey, a 
commission on the codification of existing laws relating to the survey 
and disposition of public lands. It was made the duty of the commis- 
sion to report to Congress within one year from the time of its organi- 
zation : First, a codification of the present laws relating to the survey 
and disposition of the public domain ; second, a system and standard 
of classiftcation of public lands, as arable, irrigable, timber, pasturage, 
swamp, coal, mineral lands, and such other classes as may be deemed 
proper, having due regard to humidity of climate, supply of water for 
irrigation, and other physical characteristics ; third, a system of land 
parceling surveys adapted to the economic uses of the several classes 
of lands ; and fourth, such recommendations as they may deem wise in 
relation to the best method of disposing of the public lands of the 
^w^estem portion of the United States to actual settlers. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed as members of the 
commission July 1, 1879 : J. W. Powell, A. T. Britton, Thomas Don- 
aldson. The commission, consisting of the above named, together with 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and Director of the Geological 
Survey, organized on the 8th of July last, and has since been continu- 
ously at work discharging the duties imposed by the law. 

The commission has visited all the Territories and the Pacific States, 
3Jid taken much testimony as to the character and the classification 
^hich should be made of the public lands in the various localities vis- 
ited. 

It is believed by the commission that it will be able to report on the 
classification of the lands, and the proposed changes in the laws for the 
survey and sale of the same, on or about January 1, 1880. The work 
^^ codifying existing land laws will require a much greater length of 
^^e for its completion. 

BUEEAU OP' RAILROAD ACCOUNTS. 

The report of the Auditor of Railroad Accounts herewith presented 
^Ves an abstract of the operations of his office under the laws relating 
^ indebted Pacific Railroad Companies and certain Land-grant Railroad 
Companies during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879. 

The necessity which existed for the creation of this bureau was pointed 
^Ut in my last annual report, and is more fully shown by the experience 
^^ last year. 

It is suggested by the Auditor in regard to the accounts for services 

Performed by the Pacific Railroad Companies that they be referred by 

ttie several accounting officers to this Department or to the First Audi- 

^OT of the Treasury for revision, record, and report, before payment is 
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made, for the reason that only in this or some similar way the interests 
of the government in this respeet can be protected or a statement of 
the account between these companies and the United States be. given. 

In performing his dnties under the law the Auditor has, daring the 
last fiscal year, traveled over many thousand miles of railroad. 

In passing over these railroads and examining into their condition, 
he has found the strongest evidence of returning prosperity and in- 
creased immigration in the Western and Pacific States. The many 
rapidly-growing new settlements insure permanent improvement to the 
business of both the railroads and the adja<;ent country. 

The growth of towns is mentioned by him as the result of a liberal 
policy and eifort of the western railroad companies — showing what the 
cultivation of good relations between the railroads and the people may 
accomplish. 

These efforts of the railroad companies as well as the yearly increas- 
ing harvests, the great development of the mineral wealth of the West, 
and the returning confidence in the stability of values, constitute 
mainly, in his opinion, the basis of the improvement in the business of 
the railroads. 

The increase of construction, business, and profit, during the year 1878 
is shown to have been particularly large on the railroads west of the 
Mississippi ; as to railroad construction, it is stated that for ten months, 
ending October 31, 1879, there were built in the United States 2,900 
miles of new railroad, of which over 2,000 miles were west of the Mifl- 
sissippi, whUe the average new construction for the five years previous- 
taking, of course, only the first ten months of each year — amounted to 
only 1,600 miles. 

It is remarkable, however, that, notwithstanding the large increase of 
population in the West, the facilities afforded for travel, reduction itt 
rates, and a general increase in railroad business, passenger traffie hu d#- 
ereasedj indicating, as the auditor believes, either that the people could 
not afford to travel, or that the railroad companies have not yet solved 
the problem of passenger transportation. 

The regular work of reporting to the Auditor's office by the railroad 
companies has been simplified and reduced to a single semi-annaal le- 
turn, and the great desirability to the railroad companies themselves is 
pointed out of keeping their books and accounts in such a maimer as to 
be able to make full and satisfactory reports, since it will enable fliem 
to know just what it costs to do certain work, where to retrench, <* 
where to improve. 

In this regard the Auditor deems it well if some line were drawn either 
by State or National authority, so that certain information, absolutely 
necessary for a stockholder or creditor to know the condition of aooDi' 
pany's property and affairs, or such as may be required for the Census 
or State and National legislatures can be easily and promptly fhmished. 
Eeports of railroad companies, if not uniform as to time or fieu^ are al- 
most valueless for publication or comparison. 
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In order to protect the interests of the government, it has been found 
icessary that the Pacific Railroad Companies keep separate accounts 
the business of the subsidized and unsubsidized portions of their roads, 
id the Auditor has therefore required them to be so kept. 
A compendium of the laws of the United States relating to the Pa- 
&c Eailroad Companies has been made and appended to the report, 
hich will be valuable for reference in all the departments of the gov- 
nment. 

The more important decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
tates in cases affecting the Pacific Railroad Companies are printed in 
ill in his report, as well as a synopsis of the decisions in all other cases 
elating to them. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa ¥6 Railroad Company has a suit 
gainst the United States now pending in the Court of Claims, relating 
the question of the amount of deduction to which the government is 
ntitled for the use of its railroad free of toll or other charge. The 
Jnion Pacific also has a suit pending in the same court touching the 
ight of the United States to fix the rate of compensation for carrying 
jhe mails on the Pacific Railroad. When these questions are finally 
letermined the Auditor sees no cause for further contests before the 
30urts, and no reason why the relations between the government and 
the subsidized aud land-grant railroads should not be such as to secure 
to the governmeut service by the railroads at the lowest rates, and to 
the railroad companies prompt settlement and payment for the same. 

It appears that to March 3, 1871, over two hundred million acres of 
the public lands had been granted to States and corporations for rail- 
road purposes, of which over forty-four million acres have been patented, 
and of which more than thirty -one million acres were for railroads ^4n 
^hole or in part west, north, or south of the Missouri River.'' 

The money value of these thirty-one million acres of land, at the av- 
erage price heretofore obtained, the Auditor states to be over one hun- 
ii'ed and forty million dollars. He deems it questionable, in view of 
the couditions attaching to these grants, whether their proceeds can be 
tised for any other purpose than the construction of the railroad for 
'^Mch the grant was made (as, for distribution among the stockholders, 
^r in building other railroads), and calls attention to the further fact that 
the laws making such grants provide that the United States mail shall 
^t all times be transported at such price as Congress may by law direct. 

The amount of the United States bonds issued to the Pacific Railroads 
^$64,623,512; the miles of railroad so subsidized is 2,495.0525 ; and the 
Average of this money subsidy is $25,900.66-1^ per mile. 

The miles of railroad subsidized by land grants under the Pacific 
Railroad acts — the Pacific Railroad and branches — are 3,035.85; the 
Quantity of land already patented to the companies being 6,517,075.04 
^fes, the money value of which at $5 per acre is $32,585,375.20, or 
,733.52 per mile. 
3 I 
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Tho princii)al of the bonds issued to the Pacific Railroad Compa- 
nies is $64,623,512 00 

Interest at 6 per cent, to June 30, 1879 43,712,450 58 

Total, principal and interest 1108,335,962 58 

Tho lotal amount of coni])ensation for services rendered by the com- 
panies covered into the Treasury to June 30, li^9, was $12, 915, 591 27 

Of which there is ai^dicahh' to i)aym(Mits of bonds and interest 8, 387,296 78 

To payment of 5 per cent, net earnings 4, 201, 348 50 

To payment into sinking fimd 326,945 99 

The interest belonging to the sinking fund was $1,202.50, and tli^ 
total balance against the railroad companies was $95,419,168.81. 

The amount due by the government on December 31, 1878, and with-^ 
lield fi-om the Union and Kansas Pacific Companies on account of trail* — 
portation, will more than offset the $2,737,576.85 payable by them orr» 
account of the " five per cent." of their net earnings; but of the amouiL^ 
payable by the Central Pacific, $1,978,688.38, the amount withheld f(^^M 
transportation is insufficient by the sum of $648,271.96*, payment c^- 
which amount in cash the Auditor has required of the company. 

The result of the " 5 per cent." suit against the Union Pacific Eaii^' 
road Company has been that the United States obtained judgment fc^x* 
$1,208,337.34, which is $1,029,547.08 more than the company admittft^ 
to owe; and the result of the examination of the accoiuits of the Centn:*-! 
Pacific, undertaken bv the Auditor immediatelv after the decision of tli-^ 
"sinking-fund case" by the Supreme Comt, has been that the amouo-t 
due by that company from November 6, 1869, to December 31, 1878, is 
$1,978,688.38, or $745,391.86 more than the company's own statement ad' 
mitted. 

It is considered important that the sinking fund be credited promptly 
with all transportation moneys to which it is entitled; otherwise tb.^ 
comi)anies will have just cause for complaint, as the act requires money 
deposits by the comi)anies to be made at a given time in each year. 

Under the present practice of the departments, by which many of theS^ 
accounts do not even reach the accounting-officers by the time named i^ 
the act, it will be almost impossible for these settlements to be consuoc*-' 
mated within the period stated in the act — namely, calendar-year settL^ 
meiits — to be made by the first day of February in the following year. 

Mr. A. B. Nichols, of Philadelphia, was appointed to the position C^' 
railroad engineer in the office of the Auditor of Eailroad Accounts c^ ^ 
August 18, 1879, and lias shice then examined into the condition of tl 
subsidized and land-grant railroads. His report is given with that 
the Auditor. 

During the annual inspection it was found that improved busine^^» 
especially on tlie Western roads, had induced great improvement in tl3^^ 

*Tliis anionnt has been already deposited in the Treasury by the Central Paoi^* 
Railroad Conii>any. 
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conditiou of road-bed, track, bridges, and equipmeut of the raikoads 
Tisited. 

Many defects have been pointed out by the engineer, which it is ex- 
pected the companies wiU remedy. The general condition of the Pacific 
Hailroads is better than was anticipated. 

Since 1876 the local business on all of these railroads has improved, 
iDut more particularly on the Kansas Pacific, the Central Branch Union 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, and the Burlington and 
IMissouri River Railroads, located in the States of Kansas and Nebraska* 

In 1876. In 1878. 

The gross earnings of the Central Branch Union Pacific 

being $172,852 68 $624,953 77 

The gross earnings of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 

being 2,486,582 67 3,950,868 09 

The gross earnings of the Burlington and Missouri River 

Railroad, about 900,000 00 1,921,350 00 

The Auditor further shows, by a statement regarding the business of 

most of the railroads in the United States, that while the gross earnings 

of these roads for the year 1878 increased about 3| i^er cent, over 

those of 1877, the increase of net earnings was nearly 9f per cent., 

indicating greater economy in operating expenses. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The report of the engineer shows that the line and grade of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and the road-bed and track, can be improved in many 
respects. 

The road has now 4G0 miles of track laid with steel. Iron bridges are 
^eing substituted for wooden. The equipment of the road is in good con- 
ation, and a fuU supply of every kind on hand. 

About 30 per cent, of the operating expenses, that is to say, $1,654,795.82, 
^ere expended during the calendar year of 1878 on the maintenance of 
^ay, bridges, and buildings. 

It is contemplated to build a new passenger depot at Ogden, and to 
^prove the arrangement of yard, engine-houses, and shops. 

Among the most valuable assets of this company are its coal mines at 
Carbon, Almy, and Rock Springs, the product of which it will be to the 
^terest of the company to furnish at the lowest rate possible to settlers 
on its line. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company furnishes reports from which the 
following statements are derived : 

length of subsidized Une 1,038.68 

l^eased to Central Pacific 5.00 

Operated by Union Pacific 1,033.68 

The company owns : 

Locomotives 172 

I^assenger cars 124 

baggage, mail, and expresscars 41 

^"reight and other cars 3,216 
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And its n^fKirt.s sliow: 

.Sto<k -iib^r rilM'il $36,78: 

Hioi.k is^iHMl 36,765 

Par v;iliMr 

I'u'iU'.d StJiK'H Hiibfsidy boiuU 27,t^ 

Othtv Uiw\*'d iU'ht 50, 18? 

Total stork jiihI debt 114,181 

Floating; (\f\fi and interest acerned to June 30. 1>^9, on subnidy and 

otlier bontlH 17,09( 

J^Mid.s and Ktoek of, and investments in other companies $6,97: 

Material on hand $S7; 

Casli on hand 931 

AceountH receivahh^ 3, 52J 

$5,33^ 

Cost ofroad, ecpiiimient and Missouri River bridge, as per company's 

books $120,47: 

Kuniings, year ending June 30, 1879 — Passenger $3, 12i 

Freight 8,39^ 

Miscellaneous - 1,371 

Total earnings $12,90^ 

Operating expenses 5,39? 

Net earnings $7, 50< 

Interest paid $4,23: 

J)ivi<h'ntlH paid $1,66: 

Acres land unsold 10, 46( 

Tlio Auditor fiirtlicr states that under the act of May 7, 1878, 
per cent, of net earnings for the year ending June 30, 1879, woul( 
rolh)>VH : 

Ordinary net earnings $7,50( 

Less interest on lirst mortgage bonils 1,631 

N(»t earnings un(hM' the law $5,87; 

One-hair transjiortation apphed to interest $531 

One-half transportation to sinking fund 531 

Five per cent, under acts of 18(52 and 1864 applied to interest 29; 

Athlitioiuil payment under act of May 7, 1878, for sinking fund 9^ 

Tidal: twenty-live ]>er cent, of not earnings $l,46t 

ruder the laws in force to June 30, 1878, there wouhl have been — 

Retained half transportation $53f 

And tive per cent, not earnings 37J 

Total $915 

It apiumrs also that, under the sinking fund act, the net surplus 
divS|HKsal of the company for the hist tiseal year after payment of ii 
and dividend wouhl Ih> $725,010.07. 

Your attention is also inviteil to the recommendations and vi 
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the Auditor regarding money invested by this company in branch rail- 
roads, its express business, Pullman sleeping-car arrangement, and to 
the suggestion that the company should run a fast through mail and 
passenger train. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company has, since the last report of 
the Auditor, complied with the law and furnished such statements as 
have been required. From these statements it appears that — 

The iimnber of miles subsidized is 860. 66 

The number of miles operated 2, 323. 61 

Locomotives owned, 227 ; leased, 35 ; total 262 

Passenger cars owned, 2f)l ; leased, 37 ; total 298 

Baggage, mail, and express, cars owned, 56; leased, 12; total 68 

Freight and other cars owned, 4,641 ; leased, 887 ; total > 5, 528 

Stock subscribed $62,608,800 00 

Par value of shares 100 00 

Stock issued $54,275,500 00 

Subsidy bonds $27,855 680 00 

Funded debt 56,394,000 00 

Floating debt 6,936,089 00 

Interest due and accrued on funded debt 1,608,438 00 

Balance of interest due and accrued on United States bonds 16, 089, 537 00 

Total debt $108,883,744 00 

Total stock and debt $163,159,244 00 

Cost of road proper $134,921,352 00 

Equipment 8,014,644 00 

Real estate 1,499,432 00 

Total cost of road and equipment, <fec .., $144,435,428 00 

Cash, materials, and sinking funds $6,256,374 00 

Bonds and stocks 162,044 00 

Miscellaneous investments 2,502,975 00 

For year ending June 30, 1879 : 

I*assenger earnings $5,185,802 00 

Freight earnings 10,655,733 00 

United States mail 507,040 00 

Miscellaneous earnings 1,263,106 00 

Total $17,611,681 00 

Operating expenses 8,730,384 00 

Ordinary net earnings $8,881,297 00 

Interest paid $3,747,666 00 

Lands unsold (acres) 11,464,575 

Transportation withheld in excess of the amounts authorized to be 

retained under the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864 $1, 454, 268 44 
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And its reports show: 

Stock subscribed $36,78; 

Stock issued 36,76; 

Par value 

United States subsidy bouds 27, 23( 

Otber funded debt 50,18f 

Total stock and debt 114, 18i 

Floating debt and interest accrued to June 30, 1879, on subsidy and 

other bonds 17,09< 

Bonds and stock of, and investments in other companies $6, 972 

Material on hand $875 

Cash on hand 93i 

Accounts receivable 3, 52J 

$5,3:j^ 

Cost of road, equipment and Missouri River bridge, as per company's 
books $120, 47i 

Earnings, year ending June 30, 1879 — Passenger $3, 12i 

Freight 8,39' 

Miscellaneous 1,371 

Total earnings $12,90^ 

Operating expenses 5, 39? 

Net earnings $7, 50< 

Interest paid $4,23^ 

Dividends paid $1,66! 

Acres land unsold 10, 46( 

The Auditor further states that uiider the act of May 7, 1878, 
per cent, of net earnings for the year ending June 30, 1879, wouh 
follows : 

Ordinary- net earnings $7,50( 

Less interest on first mortgage bonds 1, 63J 

Net earnings under the law $5, 87: 

One-half transportation applied to interest $53^ 

One-half transport ation to sinking fund 53i 

Five i)er cent, under acts of 1862 and 1864 applied to interest 295 

Additional payment under act of May 7, 1878, for sinking fund 95 

Total : twenty-five per cent, of net earnings $I|46^ 

Under the laws in force to June 30, 1878, there would have been — 

Retained half transportation $53^ 

And five per cent, net earnings 37? 

Total 1912 

It appears also that, under the sinking fund act, the net surplus 
disposal of the company for the last fiscal year after payment of ii 
and dividend would be $725,010.07. 
Your attention is also invited to the recommendatious and vi 
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the Auditor regarding money invested by this company in branch rail- 
roads, its express business, Pullman sleeping-car arrangement, and to 
the suggestion that the company should run a fast through mail and 
passenger train. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Central Pacific Eailroad Company has, since the last report of 
the Auditor, complied with the law and furnished such statements as 
have been required. From these statements it appears that — 

The number of miles subsidized is 860, 66 

The number of miles operated 2, 323. 61 

Locomotives owned, 227 ; leased, 35 ; total 262 

P^senger cars owned, 201 ; leased, 37 ; total 298 

^^ftg'ige, mail, and express, cars owned, 56 ; leased, 12 ; total 68 

Freight and other cars owned, 4,641 ; leased, 887 ; total 5, 528 

Stock 8ubscribed $62,608,800 00 

Parvalue of shares 100 00 

Stock issued $54,275,500 00 

Subsidy bonds $27,855 680 00 

Funded debt 56,394,000 00 

Floating debt 6,936,089 00 

Interest due and accrued on funded debt 1,608,438 00 

Balance of interest due and accrued on United States bonds 16, 089, 537 00 

Total debt $108,883,744 00 

Total stock and debt $163,159,244 00 

Cost of road proper $134,921,352 00 

Equipment 8,014,644 00 

Heal estate 1,499,432 00 

Total cost of road and equipment, &c $144,435,428 00 

Cash, materials, and sinking funds $6,256,374 00 

Bonds and stocks 162,044 00 

Miscellaneous investments 2,502,975 00 

For year ending June 30, 1879 : 

Passenger earnings $5,185,802 00 

Freight earnings 10,655,733 00 

United States mail 507,040 00 

Miscellaneous earnings 1,263, 106 00 

Total $17,611,681 00 

grating expenses 8,730,384 00 

Ordinary net earnings $8,881,297 00 

Interest paid $3,747,666 00 

.Wds unsold (acres) 11,464,575 

Transportation withheld in excess of the amounts authorized to be 

retained under the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864 $1, 454, 268 44 
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Due United States on account of 5 per cent, of net eaniings to June 
30, 1878 $1,871 

Same to December 31, 1878 107 

Duo United States on account of transportation requiremont for sink- 
in*^ fund, under act May 7, 18/8 123 

Duo United States as additional payment to make 25 per cent, of net 

earnings under act of May 7, 187^ *181 

Total due United States $2,283 



Further (let ails as to tlie settlement of these accounts and the d 
ties under which they were made are given in the Auditor's repoi 

From the statement of the engineer it appears that many tunn 
this road should be improved by masonry lining instead of timber 
track and road-bed are in good condition ; and that many bridge 
much of the trestle work need renewing and improving. 

The Auditor highly commends the hospital of the company at 
mento, and the service and condition of the great snow gallery ( 
Sierra Nevada Mountains extending over 28 miles. 

The equipment of the road is in good condition. The remarks 
Auditor regarding second-class sleeping-cars, ferry service of th( 
pany between Oakland and San Francisco, the filling up of a pon 
the long wharf at Oakland, and the new mammoth train transfer st 
" Solano," the sleeping and parlor car business, and increase of 
are also interesting and worthy of consideration. 

Particular attention is invited to the fact that the total amount 
5 per cent, of the net earnings, as ascertained by the Auditor, fro 
vember 6, 1869, to December 31, 1878, is $1,978,688.38, or $745,39; 
excess of the company's statement ; also to the fact, quite as imp( 
that the money is all in the Treasury of the United States. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

The Kansas Pacific Eailway Company have continued to make r 
as called for. 

Miles road operated ^.- 

Miles owned 

Miles subsidized with lands 

Miles subsidized with bonds 

Number of locomotives 

Passenger-cars 

Baggage, mail, and express-cars 

Caboose-cars 

Freight and other cars 

Stock subscribed $9,992 

Par value of shares 

Stock issued $9,689 

Subsidy bonds |6,303 

* This amount has been already deposited in the Treasury by the Central 
Railroad Company. 
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Funded debt $22,130,100 00 

Floating debt 1,219,080 00 

Interest on funded and floating debt 5, 621, 366 00 

Interest on subsidy bonds 2,291,702 00 

Total debt 837,565,248 00 

Stock and debt $47,255,198 00 

Cost of road and equipment $34,359,540 00 

Passeuger earnings for year ending June 30, 1879 $1, 005, 900 59 

Freight earnings 3,033,421 50 

Miscellaneous earnings 246, 861 62 

Total *|;4,286,183 71 

Operating expenses $2,327,925 51 

Net earnings $1,958,258 20 

Interest paid $1,180,043 00 

Acres of land unsold ^ 4,569,483 

This company having defaulted in the payment of interest on its bonds, 
receivers were appointed and operated the road from November 21, 1876, 
to June 17, 1879, since which time it has been operated by the Union 
Pacific Eailroad Company. The road is reported in good condition, 
Wooden bridges being replaced by iron ones, and transportation service 
prompt and safe. 

The company operates its own Express, but runs Pullman sleeping- 
<^8. Its account with the United States regarding 5 per cent, of net 
©arnings and the half transportation compensation withheld has not yet 
been adjusted. 

CENTRAL BRANCH UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

This company has rendered but very meager reports, which, with other 
iiiformation, show the following facts: Miles operated, 100; miles operated 
Underlease, 158; gross earnings, $624,953.77; operating expenses, $360,- 
^30.52; net earnings, $264,323.35; amount expended for new equipment, 
$140,000; rentals of leased lines, $66,000; taxes, $24,000. 

The engineer's report shows that the subsidized line of this company 
is not in good condition and that it is not up to the standard required, 
^ahy bridges requiring immediate attention. The building of braneh 
^oads during the last two years has so increased its business that large 
Editions to equipment have been required. 

The transportation account and the 5 per cent, account of this com- 
pany are still unsettled. 

SIOUX CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The condition of the property of this company in Iowa is reported as 
good, but the condition of the property in Nebraska is reported as in- 
ferior, requiring immediate and extensive repairs. The reports of the 
^mpany show length of road operated, 158.13 miles ; road owned, 107.04; 
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subsitliziMl lino, 101.77: iiuiiiljer of locomotives, 13; iminl>er of passenger 
cars, 10; number of ba;4:;i'i>^'iM»nil,iHMl express ears, 5; number of freiglit 
and other cars, 104. 

Stock subscribed, ><2,0(J8,100: stock issued, J=?2,00S,400 ; funded debt, 
$l.<»i>8,000; subsidy bonds, sl,(»2S,.']20; lloat in ^r debt, 8120,283; accrued 
interest on funded <lebt, s.")0,lir»; accrued interest on subsidy bonds, 
$981,753; total debt, 84,414,451; stock and debt, 80,482,851; cost of 
road, 85,350,138. Tassen^^^er earnings for tlie year ending June 30, 1879, 
$80,187; freight earnings, 8185,040; miscellaneous earnings, 881,502; 
total eaiTiings, 8.')53,320: operating e\i)enses, 8247,173; net earnings, 
$100,150; interest paid, 8110,005; delicit, 84,539. 

TEXAS AND PACIFK^ KA1L^VAY, 

The usual rei)ort of this comi)any for the year ended June 30, 1879, to 
this depaitment was received and refened to the Auditor of Railroad Ac- 
counts on October 25, 1870. The comi>any owns and operates 443.86 
miles of road. ]N"uml>er of locomotives, 49 ; ])assenger cars, 29 ; baggage, 
mail, and exi)ress ears, 13; freight and other cars^ 972. Stock issued, 
$0,990,000; par value, 8100. Funded debt, $19,123,400; floating deM> 
$1,278,813; unpaid interest, 8292,595; total debt, $20,094,814; stock 
and debt, 827,090,814. Cost of road, 820,900,901. Passenger earnings, 
$450,570; freight earnings, 81,582,920; miscellaneous earnings, $96,641; 
total earnings, 82,130,143 ; operating expenses, 81,397,514; net earnings, 
$738,029; interest paid, 8712,417. Lands unsold granted by State of 
Texas, 4,750,130 acres. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC KArLROAD, 

From reports made to the Auditor regarding this road the following 
figui^es are obtained: Miles operated, 101.14; miles owned, 711.d3| 
leased to Central l^acific, 550.81 miles; number of locomotives, 44; pas- 
senger cars, 02; baggage, mail, and express cars, 18; freight and other 
cars, 1,157. Stock subscribed, 830,703,900; stock issued, $30,477,000. 
Funded debt, 829,180,000: floating debt, 8903,008; accrued interest on 
funded debt, 8409,410 ; total debt, 830,558,478; stock and debt, 
$07,035,000. Cash, material, and accounts due, 8219,889. Cost of road, 
$04,813,154; cost of equipment, 81,902,124; total cost of road and equip- 
ment, 800,715,278. Passenger earnings, 8477,925; ffeight eamingSj 
$471,202; miscellaneous earnings and rent of road, $3,350,208; total 
earnings, 84,299,395; operating expenses, including taxes and insurance, 
$2,588,297; net earnings, 81,711,098; interest paid, $1,890,237. Lands 
unsold, 9,245,118 acres. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

This company furnishes the Auditor with statements as followfl: MB** 
of road operated, 720 ; miles owned, 500. Stock authorized, $100,000,000 1 
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»mmon stock issued, $27,812,700 ; preferred stock issued, $46,346,094; 
tal stock issued, $74,158,704. Number of locomotives, 55; number of 
issenger cars, 23; bag^a^e, mail, and express cars, 11; freight and 
:lier cars, 1,303. No funded debt. IM\»ferred stock unissued used as col- 
lateral for moneys borrowed; floating debt, $974,019; stock and debt, 
75,132,813. Cost of road, $20,931,966; earnings ten months to elune 
0, 1879, $1,167,262; operating expenses, $711,464; net earnings, 
!455,798. Lands unsold^ 44,687,781 acres. 

SAINT LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY. 

This company's reports furnish the following information: Miles 
)perated, 472.05; miles owned, 292.5. Number of locomotives 29; num- 
)erof passengers cars, 10; baggage, mail, and express cars 8; freight 
md other cars 836; Stock issued, $21,642,100; funded debt, $5,292,000; 
bating debt, $73,436 ; unpaid interest, $216,999; total debt, $5,582,435; 
Jtock and debt $27,224,535 ; cost of road, $26, 198,626 ; cost of equipment, 
^729,166 ; cost of road and equipment, $26,927,792. Passenger earnings 
lo December 31, 1878, $195,133; freight earnings, $947,378; miscella- 
neous earnings, $59,140 ; total earnings, $1,201,651 ; operating expenses, 
>598,134; net earnings, $603,517; interest paid, $546,965. Acres of land 
insold, including grant to Atlantic and Pacific Eailroad, 41,784,253. 

BURLINGTON AND ]!inSSOURI RIVER RAILROAD IN NEBRASKA. 

Ttiis company has neglected to make reports. The Auditor furnishes 
^e following figures from other sources: Miles operated, 443; miles 
>wiied, 190.5. Number of locomotives, 29; passenger cars, 16; baggage, 
flail, and express cars, 12; freight and other cars, 1,230. Stock issued, 
^9,390,800; funded debt, $10,933,300; floating debt, $629,581; unpaid 
oupons, $255,222; total debt, $11,818,103; stock and debt, $21,208,903; 
ost of road and equipment, $20,541,852. Earnings for the year ending 
>eceinber31,1878: From passengers, $352,000; from freight, $1,385,000; 
Uscellaneous earnings, $184,350; total earnings, $1,921,350; operating 
Xi)enses, $618,677; net earnings, $1,302,673; interest paid, $673,798; 
ividends, $241,512. Acres of land unsold estimated 1,000,000. 

DENVER PACEFIC RAILROAD. 

Prom reports made by the receiver of this road, the following figures 
t'e given: Miles of road operated, 132.89; road owned and subsidized 
ith lands, 105.89. Number of locomotives, 6 ; passenger cars, 4 ; bag- 
age, mail, and express cars, 3; freight and other cars, 75. Stock sub- 
:iribed and issued, $4,000,000; funded debt, $2,271,000; floating debt, 
173,130; total debt, $2,444,130; total stock and debt, $6,444,130. Cost 
f road, $6,495,350; passenger earnings to June 30, 1879, $60,965.57 ; 
freight earnings, $106,887.47; miscellaneous earnings, $20,737.46; joint 
raffle earnings, $64,265.44; total earnings, $252,855.94; operating ex- 
penses, including taxes, $113,346.75; net earnings, $139,509.19. Acres 
>f land unsold, 908,347.95. 
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OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 

From reports made by tliis company and other sonrces the following 
tignros are given : mih\s subsidized, estimated at 300 ; miles operated, 
200; number of locomotives, 14; passen^jer ears, 11; baggage, mail, 
and express cars, 4; freight and other ears, -15; par value of shares; 
100; stock issued, $20,000,000; fundiMl debt, .?10,050,0(H); floating debt^ 
8800,000; total debt, 811,730,000; total stock and debt, $31,750,000, 
cost of road; 84,800,208.08; cost of eipiipment, $499,497.04; cost of 
real estate, 8180,007.()4; passenger earnings, 8232,800.70; freight eara- 
ings, 8345,482.17 ; express and mail earnings, $30,414.00; niiscellaueous 
earnings, 839,359.35; total eariungs, $048,110.88; operating expenses, 
including taxes, $410,451.03; net earnings, 8237,005.35. 

OREGON CENTRAL RAILROAD, 

From reports furnished and other sources the following is compiled: j 
Miles subsidized and operated, 47.50; number of locomotives, 4; pas- ; 
senger cars, 2 ; baggage, mail, and express cars, 2 ; freight and otlier j 
cars, 42 ; stock subscribed, $5,000,000 ; par value of shares, 100 ; stock 
issued, $4,980,050; funded debt, $4,695,000; floating debt, $1,189,002.72; 
total debt, $5,884,002.72; total stock and debt, $10,864,052.72; cost of 
road, $1,202,262.97; passenger earnings, $26,001.60; freight earnings, 
$41,460.07 ; miscellaneous earnings, $2,658.93 ; total earnings, $70,120.60; 
operating expenses, including taxes, $69,849.82 ; net earnings, $270.78. 

APPENDIX, RECOMMENDATIONS, ETC. 

The Auditor's report is accompanied by an appendix, containing 
statements and compilations of facts relating to the Pacific and L«id- 
grant railroad companies, the laws affecting them, statements of tto 
affairs of the comi)anies, their receipts, expenditures, and operation«, 
the accounts between the United States and the Pacific Bailroad Com- 
panies, the condition of the respective land grants, and other matters 
of general interest to railroad companies. 

The Auditor submits several recommendations of imiwrtance, to which 
attention is invited. lie recommends that the Pacific Eailroad acts be 
amended so that any of these companies which may abandon any por- 
tion of the subsidized railroad, or which may divert their business from 
a subsidized to an unsubsidized railroad, be required to transfer thelieE 
and condition attached to the subsidized to the new and unsabsidized 
line, in order that the interests and rights of the United States may be 
protected j or, if that is not done, that all through traffic be required to 
be done only on the subsidized line. 

The question involved is a new one and seriously affects the rights of 
the United States. 

Another recommendation is submitted relative to the practical working 
of the sinking-fund act approved May 7, 1878. It appears that it will 
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be impossible to have the settlements made as contemplated under the 
provisions of that act in time for the money requirements to be paid into 
the Treasury by the first day of February in each year ; the Auditor 
therefore recommends that the day be changed to the first day of April 
In each year ; and also that the settlements and payments for the sink- 
ing fund be required to be made semi-annually instead of annually. 

He further recommends that the investments of the sinking-fund be 
authorized to be made in the first-mortgage bonds of the respective com- 
panies, or in such United States bonds as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may select. 

Sinking funds are also recommended by him to be established for the 
Kansas Pacific, Central Branch Union Pacific, and Sioux City and Pa- 
cific Railroad Companies. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding as to the locality of his ofl&ce, 
and to make the title uniform with those of other bureau officers of this 
department, it is recommended that the title of the office of the Auditor 
of Railroad Accounts be changed to " Commissioner of Railroad Affairs." 

PENSIONS. 

On the 30th of June, 1879, there were 242,755 pensioners, divided as 
f(dIows : Army invalids, 125,150 ; Army widows, children, and dependent 
relatives, 81,174,- Navy invalids, 1,844 ; Navy widows, children, and de- 
pendent relatives, 1,772; surviving soldiers of 1812, 11,621; widows of 
deceased soldiers of that war, 21,194. 

During the year 31,346 new names were added to the list ; 908, for- 
inerly dropped, were restored; 13,497 were dropped. 

The aggregate amount of one year's i)ension is $25,493,742.15. The ac- 
tual payments, however, during the year largely exceeds that sum, as 
nearly all the claims admitted embrace several years accrued pension. 
The aggregate amonnt paid to new pensioners during the year was 
te,763, 758.60. 

The nnmber of unsettled pension claims on the 30th of June last was 
136,645, exclusive of claims for arrears. 

If new original claims continue to be filed as rapidly during the re- 
ttiainder of the year, as they have been for the past nine months, the 
Commissioner estimates the number of unsettled cases that will be 
)ending at the close of the year at 250,000. 

Since the passage of the ^^ Arrears" act, the claims for pension have 
ome in at an unprecedented rate, the invalids nearly double that ever 
nown before in the history of the ofl&ce. 

This large inflow of claims and the consequent accumulation of work 

as given rise to complaints and much embarrassment, and these must 

ontinue until Congress authorizes the employment of a force sufficient 

) prevent the accumulation of claims. 

A new and better system for recording the claims received has been 
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devised, and, when eonii)leted and in operation, will facilitate greatly the 
labors of the ollice. 

It appears evident that the* i)resent force of the Pension Office is not 
adequate for the prompt dis])osition of the business before it, and I 
tlierefore concur in the Commissioner's recommendation for an addi- 
tional appropriation of >^.")(),00(), to be immediately available for the cur- 
rent year. Tlie (commissioner su][»*gests that the clerical force of the 
ortices of tlie Adjutant-(Jeneral and Surgeon-General is not sufficient to 
enable rhem to respond with i)romptn(^ss to the large number of calls 
made ui)on them. 

The Commissioner again calls attention to tlie present defective sys- 
tem of setting claims, and renews his recommendation that the plan 
hitherto presented by him be adopted. In this connection he says: 

** Besides bfin^j ciimbcrscmie and oxponsivo, the pivsout system is an open door to the 
Treasury for the perju'tration of fraud. The afiidavits in support of the claims hive 
the same a])pcarance to the ollieers of the bureau whether false or true. The rnlfis 
which are established in relation to the production of evidence in attempting to ex- 
clude the frauds often work a hardshii) upon the honest claimant. He tinds hiinselfi 
through the <leath or imperfect recollection of witnesst's or for some other cause, nna- 
ble to comply with them, is offeen dt^feated, while the fraudulent claimant, who will 
manufacture the necessary testimony to meet them, succeeds in his claim. * * * 
On the other hand, the change proposed will possess the following advantages oTer 
the present system : 

1. The testimony and proceedings to establish the pension claims will be pubhc and 
of a reliable character. This will facilitate prompt, more just, and more liberal decis- 
ions, and protect the Treasury from frauds, while the claimant's expenses will not b* 
increased, but rather diminished. 

2. The medical examinations being made by unprejudiced government officialfl* 
whose sworn duty it will be to find out and report the exact truth, both the claimantB 
and the government will be relicived from the now too common danger of being mad® 
the victims of the ignorance, prejudice, or carelessness of a neighborhood examining 
surgeon. 

3. The special investigation of cases l)y the special agents will be dispensed with 
as no longer necessary for the detection of fraud. The publicity of the proceedings 
in the neighborhood where the clainumts reside will operate to restrain the presenta- 
tion of unmeritorious and fraudulent claims, and furnish ample protection to the gov- 
ernment against the successful prosecution of any such which may bo presented. 

But the great point, and the oni^ to which every other consideration should yield, is 
that the new system, through its public procejulings among the claimant's neighbors, 
will obtain the truth in tlie cases in such reliable form that prompt justice will be 
done to the deserving.'' 

The magnitnde of the interests involved commends this system to the 
considerate attention of Congress. It is evident that the present sys- 
tem, based upon ex-i)arte testimony, exposes the government to fraud, 
and makes its detection very dilficult. I therefore concur in the opinion 
expressed by the Commissioner that a change is essential for the better 
protection of the government in the payment of pensions. 

The Commissioner reports the satisfixctory condition of the pension 
agencies and calls attention to what he deems the inadequate compen- 
sation of the agents. In the passage of the act fixing their pay, many 
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expenses incurred by them were not estimated upon, and to afford them 
relief he recommends that the hiw be so amended as to allow them 
eighteen instead of fifteen dollars for each one hundred vouchers pre- 
pared an(^ paid. 

Appended to the report are interesting^ tables under the following 
heads : Number of pension claims received, disposed of, and remaining 
on hand ; number of pensions allowed and increased during the year, 
with their annual value, together with the yearly value of all pensions 
on the roll, and the amount paid for pensions during the year; number 
of pensioners dropped from the rolls during the year, and the cause ; 
appropriations for the payment of pensions for the year, and the amount 
of disbursements ; pension agents' name, location, geographical limits, 
and amount of funds on hand June 30, 1879 ; operation of Special Serv- 
ice Division for the year ; comparative statement by agencies of the 
number of pensioners on the rolls at the beginning and close of the year ; 
arrears payments made at each agency, and number of invalids, widows, 
children, dependent fathers and mothers, respectively ; monthly receipt 
and disposal of claims for twenty-eight months succeeding June 30, 
1877 ; pension claims filed and allowed since 1802 ; number of pension- 
ers on the roll at the termination of each fiscal year since 1861. These 
statements give a correct exhibit of the work of the Pension Office, past 
and present, and alibrd valuable information to those who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 

PATE]S"TS. 

The report of the Commissioner of Patents shows a slight decrease 
of the work of the office for the year ended June 30, 1879. 

The number of applications for i)atents was 19,300, being 357 less 
than the previous year. The number for design patents was 697 ; for 
reissue, 639 ; for registration of trade-marks, 1,465 ; for registration of 
labels, 631 ; caveats filed, 2,674. 

The number of patents granted, including reissues and designs, was 
12,471, being 1,629 less than the previous year. The number of trade- 
marks was 1,144 ; labels registered, 403 ; ])atents withheld for non-pay- 
ment of final fee, 828. 

The total receipts of the office were $703,146.79, being $31,741.19 less 
than those of the previous year. 

The expenditures for the year were $548,651.47. This includes $5,000 
appropriated for the repair of models damaged by the fire, and is not 
properly chargeable to the current expenses of the office. 

The expenditures for the previous year were $665,906.02 ; $50,000 of 
this being for the repair of models. Excluding the amount appropri- 
ated for the repair of damaged models in both years, the current ex- 
penditures of the office were $72,254.55 less than those of the previous 
year. In referring to this reduction the Commissioner says : 

This decrease in tbe expenditures has been enforced by the reduction of the appro- 
priationS; which has been carried so far as seriously to cripple the office and injure 
the public interests. 
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The excess of receipts over expenditures was $154,495.32. 

The Coiniuissioiier makes several recommeiidatioiis worthy of special 
attention. He deems the excess of receipts over ex])euditares as an 
unjnst tax upon inventors, and favors its reduction either by exacting 
lower fees or by expendin;r tlie surphis in improving the facilities for 
transiicting tlie business of the olfice. He recommends the latter 
(»(mrse. He calls attention to the inadequacy of the rooms i)rovided for 
tlie use of the otlice, and recommends that temporary accommodations 
be provided in that portion of the building now being reconstructed, 

In his opinion, tlie interest of the service demands an additional force 
of clerks and examiners, and to this end he recommends that provision 
be made by law for ten additional clerks of class one, three of class 
two, two of class tliree, one of class four, and fifteen a-ssistant examin- 
ers. He suggests also tliat a poition of the surplus revenues of the 
office be used annually for the purpose of making additions to the tech- 
nical library of the office, and for increasing the compensation of the 
clerks and employes, who, while forced to remain in the lower grade be- 
cause of inadequate api)ropriations, are showing efficiency entitling them 
to higher ])ay. 

The Commissioner refers to the present system of preserving models 
and regards their accunuilation as a serious evil, which in time must 
call for (correction. In his opinion, the system is i-adically defective, and 
ought without further delay to give place to one more permanent. 

The exi)erience of the English demonstrates that drawings which con- 
form to a high standard and show the vital features of an invention are 
sufficient for such examination as their system requires. There are 
many inventions which could be better shown by a model than by the 
most accurate scale-drawing. The right to call for a model should be 
reserved to the ollice, but none should be fded unless upon the written 
certificate of the examiner, or upon the special order of the Commis- 
sioner. 

To secure this better system, vstatutory provisions are needed andrec- 
onunended. To better guard models removed from the office for the 
purpose of duplication or repair, the Conmiissioner recommends the en- 
actment of a law authorizing the employment of skilled workmen to 
make copies of models for official certification, who shall be required to 
take the oath of office and file bonds, and whose compensation shall be 
such as may be approved by the Commissioner of Patents, to be paid 
by those for whom the work was performed. 

The Comnnssioner calls attention to the necessity of some provision being 
made by which the testimony of foreigners required in proceedings in 
the Patent Office, and taken in foreign countries, may be subject to the 
pains and penalties of peijury. This cannot be secured, or even asked, 
from foreign governments unless proliered by our own. Becommenda- 
tion is therefore made that a law be passed authorizing the execution 
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by United States commissioners, or other United States officers, of com- 
missions issued by foreign governments to take testimony in the United 
States to be used before foreign patent offices and before all judicial, 
legislative, and executive departments of foreign governments, and to 
puDish perjury committed in such testimony ; the law to be operative 
only in favor of such governments as shall make like provision for taking 
testimony in foreign countries, to be used in like manner in the United 
States. 

As to the work of reproducing drawings by photolithography, the 
Commissioner expresses the opinion that the highest standard possible 
in the art could be secured at the lowest cost by the establishment of a 
division in some one of the executive departments, where photolitho- 
graphic work could be executed for any branch of the service that might 
lequire it. 

Eecommendation is made for an appropriation of $50,000 for printing 
the specifications of patents issued prior to November, 18C6; also for an 
appropriation of $10,000 for the publication of the general index of 
patentees, from 1790 to 1873. The work is nearly completed and will 
soon be ready for the printer. 

For the reproduction of illustrations for the Patent Office Report for 
the'year 1870, $6,000 is asked for. 

For the reproduction of drawings destroyed by fire it is estimated 
that an appropriation of $60,000 will be necessary, and the urgency of 
the work suggests that the amount be made immediately available. 

The Commissioner also recommends that the law relating to the pay- 
Dient of the final fee within six months of the allowance of a patent be 
so amended as to make the execution of the law possible in all cases. 
Under the present law, requiring a patent to be dated within six months 
of it^ allowance, the payment of the fee on the last day of the prescribed 
time makes it impossible to conform to the law without resorting to the 
fiction of a new allowance, made upon payment of the final fee too late 
to admit of the preparation of the patent before the expiration of the 
six months. The extension of the time, within which a patent may be 
dated, to seven months from the date of its allowance would obviate the 
present difficulty. 

EDUCATION. 

The Commissioner of Education states that the demand upon his office 
for information relating to educational matters has been greater during 
the past year than ever before. He reports that the collection of educa- 
tional appliances and illustrations in the possession of the office has re- 
ceived numerous visits and proved extremely useful, and recommends 
hat provision be made for its better exhibition, cataloguing, and in- 
trease; also, that a librarian be allowed by law, the library of his office 
ontaining at the present time 11,000 volumes and 22,000 pamphlets. 
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The office has sent tx) correspondents 46,000 pieces of matter, of which 
there were — 

Of li^ttors, ciirulars, and iu<iuirii*H 16,000 

Docmiieuts (paekaj^es) 30,000 

and has recieived from its correspondents 30,000 jneces of mail matter, 
of which 

Letters, cmrulars, rrceix>ts, and ro^ilies nunihorod - 27,000 

Documents fpaekages) 3,000 

The printing of tlie circulars of information has been more than doubled 
during the year, and yet this work is much behind. 

The Commissioner notes a marked advance in the adoption of the most 
approved methods of teaching. 

Xot least among the progressive movements of institutions for supe- 
rior instruction is the extension of tlieir advantages to women, adding to 
the provisions secured by colleges endowed especially for them, facilities 

in connection with some of the oldest and wealthiest foundations for 
young men. 

The colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts are making com- 
mendable advance in their appointed province. Great industrial in- 
terests are beginning to acknowledge the benefits received from tlieir 
researches and fnnn the trained exi)erts they are sending out. In tUs 
work they are ably supplemented by the technical and industrial schools 
sustained by private endowments. 

The increasing practice by i)rofessors in our scientific schools of sup- 
plementing ordinary class work with extensive field teaching, he notes 
as an interesting example of the tendency toward original investigation 
developing among our educators. 

In professional training some eitbrts are being made to increase pre- 
limiimry qualiHcations, to extend the professional course to at least three 
years in all ordinary cases, and to so grade the studies as to permit term 
examinations instead of postponing all these severe tests to the end of 
the entire course. 

He notes also the progress made in training in special industries, a» 
wood-carving, industrial drawing, cookery, nursing, &c. 

The Commissioner expresses the opinion that population in the Ter- 
ritories has outstrip]>ed the number of school-houses and teachers, and 
that the present Territorial provisions for education are inadequate. He 
renews his recommendation that greater importance be given to ednca- 
tional office in the Territoiies. 

In the continued embarrassed condition of education in the Territoriefl 
and in the South he finds reason for earnestly renewing his recommeudft- 
tion of the passage by Congress of some measure of financial aid, which 
he suggests might, at first, be distributed on the basis of illiteracy. 
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CENSUS. 

In the last Bnuual report of the department it was recommended that 
new legislation be had in provision for the approaching tenth census of 
the United States. The considerations which, in the interest alike of 
economy and of sound statistics, seemed to require that the census should 
not continue to be taken under the act of May 23, 1850, were set forth 
at length in the papers accompanying tlie j'cport. By act of March 3, 
1879, Congress instituted a new system of enumeration, and made pro- 
vision for the tenth and subsecpient censuses upon principles widely dif- 
ferent from those of the act of ISoO, The careful and detailed consider- 
ation which lias been given to this enactment in tiie preparations mak- 
ing for carrying its provisions into effect, and tlie experience which has 
l)een had of the workings of the system so far as it has already become 
operative, have confirmed me in the behef that the new legislation was 
TOe and salutary, and that the results of the census soon to be taken 
under its provisions and sanctions will fully justify its wide departure 
from the methods previously in use. 

No defect has appeared which in an appreciable degree threatens the 
integrity of the enumeration, nor has any change in any essential feat- 
ure of the scheme suggested itself to the department as likely to result 
in an improvement in the quality of the statistics to be obtained. 

The Superintendent of Census in his report recommends that the ben- 
efit of the franking privilege be extended to mail matter addressed to 
the Census Office in response to its inquiries, or in compliance with its 
requests, by persons not officers of the government ; and that one inter- 
rogatory, which by the act of March 3, 1879, was introduced for the first 
time into the so-called population schedule, viz, as to the holders of the 
public debt, be dispensed with, as unlikely to secure results of value and 
as certain to hinder the progress of the enumeration if not to engender 
animosity. 

These recommendations meet the approval of the department. 

The report of the Superintendent raises the question whether a copy 
of the returns of enumerators should be provided for by new legisla- 
^ou. 

It appears that a copy of the returns would probably cost $130,000 
as a minimum. In his opinion such an expenditure, if it were to be in- 
curred, would properly be looked upon wholly as a measure of insurance 
against the accidental destruction of the original schedules. The use 
to which the copy would be put, except in case of such destruction of 
the originals, would be far too slight to justify the great cost of making 
the copy. 

In fact this use may be regarded, in the consideration of this subject, 
as absolutely m?. The danger to be apprehended to the schedules is 
not that of their loss prior to or during transmission to the Census 
4i 
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Office, for sucli losses c<aiinot reasonably bo supposed to occur with re- 
spect to any but small, fractional portions, wliicli could be replaced by 
a new enumeration at a cost of a few hundreds, or, possibly, tliousanils 
of dollars. 

The only appreciable dan«^er to be apprehended affects the accumu- 
lated stock of the returns after their recei])t at the Census Office. 

Tt is doubtless tru(», as shown by the Superintendent, that the danger 
of such destruction during the few months necessary to complete the 
compilation of the most important statistical results, those which rekte 
to the population of States, counties, cities, and towns, and which clas- 
sify tlu» poi)ulation a(»cording to color, a^je, sex, race, and. nationaUty, . 
would be very slight, and that exceptional provisions against such dan- '■ 
ger could be made at a cost small in comparison with the first cost of a ' 
copy of the returns; but it is my opinion that in dealing with a matter* ; 
so fundamental in our political system as the decennial enumeration of ; 
the peoi>le for the puri)ose of apportioning representation among the 
States, considerations of (economy in expenditure should be subordinate^ 
and I recommend that a copy of all the returns made by enumerators, 
under the act of March 3, 1870, be authorized, and appropriation made 
therefor. 

The report of the Superintendent contains an account of the organiza* 
tion and operations of the Census Office subsequently to the passage of 
the act of March ;5, 1879, sufficiently in detail to exhibit the novel fea- 
tures which have been introduced into that service by the express pro- 
visions of the act, or in the exercise of the large discretion vested in th© 
Superintendent relative to the agencies to be employed in collecting sta- 
tistics not directly political in their character. 

The operations of that office naturally divide themselves into two 
groups, those which are preparatory and preliminary to the count of the 
people, to take plac3 next summer, and those which are directed to the 
collection of statistics relating to the current twelve months. ; 

Under the act of 1879, as under that of 1850, there is, as the Superin- 
tendent remarks, a census day and a census year. The census day is 
June 1, 1880. The census year comprises the period June 1, 1879 to May 
31, 1880»; and for the whole of this period the law requires certain very 
important classes of statistics to be collected relating to agriculture, manu- 
factures, mining, and the fisheries, to taxation and public education, to 
pauperism and crime, to mortality and the causes of death, &c. Theactot 
1879 differs from that of 1850, by authorizing the employment of experts 
and special agents at the discretion of the Superintendent of Census, flff 
the collection of these classes of statistics. 

Under this provision, several special investigations of a very wide 
reach have been already set on foot, and others will probably be insti- 
tuted as the occasion arises. 

In making these arrangements caretul consideration has been had of 
the maximum limit of expenditure fixed by the act of March 3, 1879. 
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It is not my expectation to be obliged to present to Congress any re- 
quest for a deficiency appropriation under the law as it stands, and I am 
satisfied that the Superintendent, in all his plans, is legally observing 
the conditions thus imposed by the law creating his office and providing 
for the approaching census. 

In the preparations for the enumeration which is to be commenced on 
the first of June, progress has been made to the point of apportioning 
among the States and Territories the aggregate of 150 supervisorships, 
authorized by the act of ^Vlarch 3, and dividing the States to which su- 
pervisorships in excess of the minimum were assigned into districts of a 
corresponding number. The duty which the law imposes on the depart- 
ment, of fixing the rates of compensation to be paid to enumerators, is 
one of great nicety and difficultj'. 

The conditions, geographical and other, of each section of the country 
which bear on the facility of enumeration are being thoroughly and sys- 
tematically studied, in order that the greatest economy and efficiency 
of service may be combined with the highest attainable ecpiity toward 
the agents of the governniont performing this arduous and responsible 
work. 

EXTOMOLOGIOAL COMMISSION. 

9 

The United States Entomological Commission has continued its in- 
vestigations into the habits of the Rocky Mountain locust or grass- 
hopper, in the permanent Northwest breeding-grounds of the species. 
The principal aim of the commission has been to get more accurate 
knowledge of the limits and extent of those breeding-grounds, with a 
view of preventing the migrations of the winged insects therefrom. 

Congress at its last session enlarged the field of the commission's 
labors by requiring an investigation into the habits of the cotton worm, 
and of other insects injurious to the cotton-plant and to agriculture. 
The work in the West and Northwest is being continued by Dr. Pack- 
ard and Professor Thomas, while Professor Riley has taken charge of 
the work in the Southern States, and has been mdustriously pursuing 
it. Some of the discoveries and practical results have already been em- 
bodied in a special bulletin. The losses which insects inflict on the 
crops of the country amount to many million dollars annually, and the 
well-directed efforts of inteUigent entomologists in endeavoring to pre- 
vent these losses have already resulted in much good. 

The Southern States have suffered severely from the cotton-worm 
alone, and are directlv interested in this branch of the work of the 
commission. 

A sufficient sum is asked for, to complete in a satisfactory manner the 
investigations now being prosecuted, and to publish a report thereon 
for distribution among those interested in the success of the work. 
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THE HOT SPRINGS. 

The Hot Springs of Arkansas are situated in a narrow ravine between 
two rocky ridj^es in one of the hiteral ranges of the Ozark Mountains. 

The reservation contiiins about 2,5()5 acres. The mountain on wMch 
the springs are found, and which has been reserved from sale, under the 
act of March 3, 1877, contains about 205 acres. 

Previous to October, 1873, the title to the most vaUiable portion of 
the land had betMi in dispute for more tlian lifty years. The controver- 
sies whicli existed were liually bron^lit l)efore the LTnited States Coort 
of Claims under the act of Ahiy ol, 1S7(», the provisions of the act giv- 
ing the ri.^ht to any ])erson claiming title, either legal or equitable, to 
the whole or any part of the fonr sections of land known as the Hot 
Springs K(\servation, in the State of Ai'ka.nsas, to prosecnte to final de- - 
cisi«)n anv suit th it mav be neccssarv to settle the same. 

The various parties setting uj) a claim tiled their petitions in the I 
Court of Claims, the cases were consolidated, and after a full investiga- 
tion, the court rtnuhued a <hM*ree in favor of the United States, and ad- 
verse to all tlu^ claimants. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court . 
of tli(»- United States, and after able arguments by distinguished counsel 
on. both sides, Justice Bradley, in October, 1875, delivered the unani- j 
mous opinion of the court, allirming the decree of the Court of Claims. 

The act which authorized these suits also provided that if, upon the 
final hearing of any cause i)rovided for in the act, the court should de- 
cide in favor of the United States, it should order the lands into the 
possession of a receiver, to be appointed by the court, who should take 
charge of and rent out the same for the United States, until Congress 
should by law direct how they should be disposed of. 

The receiver was duly appointed, and according to the report of the 1 
Secretary of the Treasury, the rentals collected by said receiver and cov- ] 
ered into the Treasury amounred to 833,744.78. j 

Under the act of March 3, 1877, the ottice of receiver was abolished ; 
and the l^resident was authorized to appoint three discreet, competent-, ; 
and disinterested persons, who should constitute a board of commission- 
ers, whose duty it was to lay out the lands of the reservation into con- 
venient squares, blocks, lots, avenues, streets, and alleys; designate the 
tract, including the Hot Springs Mountains, which was to be reserved 
fix)m sale ; to show by metes and bounds, on a properly prepared map, 
the parcels or tracts of land claimed by reason of improvement made 
ttiereon, or occupied by each and every such claimant and occapant 
on said reservation ; to hear any and all proof ottered by such claimants 
and occupants and the United States, in respect to said lands and the 
improvements thereon, and to finally determine the right of eaoh claim- 
ant or occupant to purchase the same, or any portion thereof, at the ap- 
praised value fixed by said commissioners. They were also vested with 
the power to condemn and remove all buildings or obstractions upcn 
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the reservation, when the same were necessary to carry out the i)r()vis- 
ioQS of the act ; fix the vahie of property couclemuecl, and to issue a 
certificate or certificates therefor to persons owning tlio same. It was 
made the duty of the Secretary of tlie Interior within thirty days after 
said commissioners filed their report and map in his office, to instruct 
the land officers of Little Rock land district to allow the lands to h(» en- 
tered, and to cause a patent to be issued therefor; the claimant or oc- 
cupant, his heirs, or legal representatives, in whose favor said commis- 
sioners hadadjudicated,havingthe sole right to enter and pay for, within 
twelve months of public notice of right to enter, at the price fixed by 
said commissioners, the amount of land that they were entitled to pur- 
chase, as shown in the certificate issued in their favor. Upon failure to 
pay the valuation appraised, within the time prescribed, the said lands, 
together with all other lands, that no one has an adjudicated right to 
purchase under the act, are to be sold at public sale to the highest bid- 
der for not less than their appraised valuation. 

The moneys obtained from the sale of these lands are to be paid into 
the Treasury in the same manner as other moneys arising from the sale 
of public lauds, and held for the purpose specified and for the further 
disposal of Congress. 

Under the provisions of the act cited, the President, on the 30th 
March, 1877, appointed the following commissioners: A. 11. Cragin of 
^ew Hampshire, John Coburn of Indiana, and M. L. Stearns of Florida. 
Their term of office was for one year, and in 1878 provision was made 
hy Congress for an extension of their time, but owing to an unfortunate 
omission in the engrossing of the bill, the proviso relating to the Hot 
Springs failed to become a law; Congress, however, on the IGth of 
December, 1878, authorized the continuance of the commission for one 
year, and the same gentlemen were re-a])pointed by the President. 

A preliminary report recently received from the commissioners justifies 
the belief that their work is about completed and that the requirements 
of the statute relating to their duties will be fully complied with before 
the expiration of their term of office. Their labors have been arduous, 
and, from their nature, somewhat embarrassing; yet they a])pear to 
have been performed with a conscientions desire to do justice to all 
claimants without doing injustice to the interests of the government. 
If the final results of their labor shall prove as satisfactory as the zeal 
and good judgment already shown, they will be entitled to great credit 
for the just settlement of vexed questions and for the laying out of a 
plan which, if carried out by the citizens of Hot Springs, will make that 
place a most attractive resort for those who seek its pure air and cura- 
tive waters. 

The efficacy of the waters of Hot Springs has been (;onclusively 
proven by the many reniarkable (Aires which have followed their judi- 
)ious use. When their virtues become more widely known, these springs 
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will doubtless l)e visited by thousiinds who are now strangers to tlieir 
curative i)()wers. To secure to invalids the fullest possible benefit of these 
waters, without incurring: thosc^ ini] positions which too often mark the 
l)ossessory ri^rhts t>f uion()])olies, was dtnibtless one of the principal ob- 
jects which prompted (^)iifj^ress to reserve from sale this reservation by 
the net of 18;^2, and to direct the ])crmanent reservation of the iiiount- 
ain upon which the sjjrin^s are located in the act of March 3, 1877. 

The reservation of these spriii<j:s by the United States imposes upon 
the ^overnmtmt certain re.^)onsibilities which it cannot, or ought not 
avoid. A town, doubtless at no distant day to be a city, is growing up 
around the borders of this reserved tract, and entirely dependent upon 
it ft)r its prosperity. Whatever can be done properly by the govern- 
ment to secure and retain the full benefit of the waters under its control 
for the use of the people and the preservation of other health auxilia- 
ries which are now in its possession shoukl not be overlooked. In my 
opinion, all the mountains within the four townships should be with- 
drawn from sale. Their only value is in the tine giowth of timber which 
covers them, and this timber is needed to protect the valley of Hot 
Springs and adjoining lands from the fierce rays of the sun. It would 
be impossible to foretell the result which would foUow the denuding of 
these mountains ; certainly it would be most disastrous. It is the opin- 
ion of scientific men resident in the valley, and others who have consid- 
ered the subject, that the wooded heights surrounding Hot Springs are 
of vital importance to the comfort and health of its inhabitants, and 
that the government could confer no greater boon on the town than to 
secure by reservation the forests which crown the mountains in their 
vicinity. In this opinion I fully concur, and recommend that authority 
be given for the withdrawal from sale of these mountain tracts. 

Provision should also be made for the reservation of a tract from the 
unad indicated lands suflicient for the erection of a hospital for the use 
of the Army and Xa^^. The importance of this will sooner or later be 
recognizAHl, and the United States should retain, while it has the oppor- 
tunity, the land necessary for the purpose. 

Authority should also be given to reserve for the use of the town, as 
a public park, the land now occupied as a cemetery. To place this on 
the nuirket for sale for business or speculative i)urposes would be repug- 
nant to the ])eople whose friends and kindred are buried within the in- 
closure. While the netiessity exists for the removal of the cemetery 
from its present site, the location should be given to the town whose 
dead it contains, with such restrictions as would secure its use for a 
public i)ark. A site should also be retained for the erection of a chariij 
hospital, whenever i)rivate or State benevolence provides the funds ne- 
cessary for the ])urpose. Hundreds of the altiicted poor yearly seek 
these watei's as a last resort. ^lany become paupers on the town or 
dei)end upon i)rivate charity ft)r their daily bread. What is now felt as 
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ahardsliip will in time become an unbearable evil, iinless some organ- 
ized effort is made to properly care for those whose poverty and suffer- 
ings commend them to public sympathy. To pro\ide for this growing 
necessity a suitable tract should be reserved from sale. 

The west line of the permanent reservation forms tlie east line of 
Talley street, the principal business tliroughfare in the town. A sub- 
stantial stone wall, to retain the tilling in of earth necessary to elevate 
the hue of the reservation to the grade adopted by the commissioners, 
should be built at as early a day as i)ossible. As this wall would be 
located on the permanent reservation, the expense of its construction 
fihould be borne by the United States. A plan has been submitted by 
the superintendent showing extent and cost of the improvements. It 
vill call for about 72,000 cubic feet of masonry, and would cost about 
115,000. Eecognizing the imj)ortance of this work, and the propriety of 
its cost being borne by the United States, I recommend that the money 
<5ollected for rents of Hot Springs and covered into the Treasury by the 
late receiver, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be appropriated 
by Congress for the building of this Avail, and for grading the ground 
within the permanent reservation so as to conform to the proposed grade 
of Valley street. 

The law governing the sale of the Hot Springs property should be so 
modified as to permit entry upon and purchase, within three months of 
toe of notice, of the lands that no one has an adjudicated right to 
purchase. As the law now stands these tracts of land cannot be sold 
until after the expiration of fifteen months, so that the growth of the 
town, so far as the occupation of new land goes, must be practically 
suspended during that time. 

AVhile there are good reasons for allowing a year's time for payment 
to those who have an adjudicated right to purchase, I can conceive of 
uone for withholding all the lands from sale during this year of grace, 
and three months beyond, to cover period of public notice. 

The necessity for this modification is so apparent that I recommend it 
to the early and favorable consideration of Congress. 

The reduction of the water rents at the last session of Congress has 
made it impossible to carry out the pro] ected improvements upon the reser- 
vation, the amount received being barely sutficient to pay the salary of 
and expenses incurred by the superintendent. If the reduction was in- 
tended to benefit those who use the waters, it has failed in its purpose, 
for the charge for bathing remains the same, and the only ones favored 
are the bath-house keepers. Considering the necessity for a reliable 
md sufficient revenue to maintain and improve the reservation, I recom- 
nend that the old rates be restablished, so as to secure the funds neces- 
jary for the improvement of the reservation and the proper care and 
supervision of the grounds. 
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with tho plans originally adopted. Tbe walks and pavements already 
laid thus far have proven durable, with a few exceptions ; trees and shrub- 
bery have been planted, and the general design of improvements is ap- 
proaching completion. Since the introduction of the police, good order 
has been maintained upon the grounds and but little damage has been 
sustained by depredations. 

The architect reports certain repairs upon the court-house of the city 
of Washington, and calls attention to the insecure condition of the land 
records of the District of Columbia stored therein. A large part of the 
upper story of this building is of wooden construction, and liable to fire. 
Greater security could be obtained at a small cost by removing the land 
records from the upper to the lower or basement floor, which is substan- 
tially fire-proof. 

The expenditures on the Capitol Extension account for the year ended 
Jime 30, 1879, were $55,000, the amount of the appropriation. 

The appropriation for extension of Government Printing Office was 
$43,800; amount expended to July 1, $14,244.57; lea\ing an unexpended 
balance at that time of $20,555.43. 

Th^ expenditures on account of lighting the Capitol and grounds were 
$27,000, the amount of the appropriation. 

The exi)enditures on account of the improvement of the Capitol grounds 
^«v^ere $100,000. 

HOSPITAL FOR THE INSAXE. 

The report of the Board of Visitors of the Hospital for the Insane 
Contains interesting information pertaining to the condition and man- 
B;gement of the institution. 

The whole number of patients under treatment during the year was 
1,015. Admitted during the year, 222. Males treated, 7G9 ; females, 
246. The number discharged was, of recoveries, 92 ; improved, 37 ; un- 
improved, 4; died, 63; remaining in hospital June 30, 1879, 819, an ex- 
cess of 2C over the same time last vear. 

The patients treated were, from the Army, 491 ; Navy, 51 ; civil life, 
473. A statement is given of the sanitary history of those who died dur- 
ing the years 1878 and 1879 ; also in relation to the duration of their 
mental diseases. A table is given showing the nativity, as far as could 
be ascertained, of the 4,715 cases treated since the opening of the insti- 
tution, together with the form of disease of those admitted. A tabular 
statement is also submitted showing the time of life at which the 4,715 
cases became insane. 

Carefiilly prepared tables are also submitted showing the history of 
the annual admissions since the opening of the hospital, with the dis- 
charges and deaths, and the number of patients of each year remaining 
June 30, 1879 ; also showing the mean annual mortality, proportion of 
recoveries, per cent, of the discharges, including deaths, for each year 
since the opening of the hospital. Attention is called to the crowded 
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condition of the hosjntal and to the t<»niporiiry arranj^enients made for 
theac(romnio<hition of some of thi» patients. 

l)urin<i: the year l)nil din j^s liave heen iTeetetl for hosintal use; also 
for a bakerv and hinndrv. Th<»v hav<» l)e(»n snhstantiallV built, and ^vill 
I)rove of ^reat service* to the institution. Anijde precautions liavebeeu 
taken t«) ^uard a«;ainst lire by th<» erection of new hydrants, cisterns, 
and force-i)unips, and by provi<lin«;: the necessary hose, ladders, buckets, 
and extinjiuishers. 

The farm and garden belon<rin»i: to the institution are reported as a 
ftource of health and inotit. The products of both for the year are val- 
ued at 8 17,rM!>.2(), exclusive of ])roducts consuinexl on the farm, ami 
valued at $5,41^1. 

The recei])ts for the institution for the year were $176,809.41; 8150,000 
bein*? from the Treasurer of the United Stjitcs. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year are, for support, clothing, and 
treatment of the insane, $175,000. For general repairs and improve- 
ments, $10,000. For special improvements, reservoirs and filters, add! 
tional accommodation for cattle, storage for hay, &c., a kitchen and 
scullery detached from main hosj)ital, a " mortuary building," and green- 
house, 82.5,000. For furnishing and titting the relief building for occu- 
pation, $15,000. (lood reasons are given for the appropriations asked 
for, and I recommend them to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

T\m board of visitors refer to the necessity of having separate quar- 
ters ])rovi(led for the female i)atients, and submit at length their own 
views, and those of the Association of Medical Superintendents of Insti- 
tutions for the Insane, showing that separate accommodation for the 
sex(\s rend(us their care and tniatment more easy and snccessful. I re- 
new in this the recommendfition ibrmerlv made in favor of the erection 

ft/ 

of the additional building for the accommodation of female patients. 
Aside from the advantages which must come from the separation of the 
sexes, the additional l)uilding is need(»d to i)rovide for the growth of the 
institution. It is thought that at h\ist three years will be required to 
complete the i^roposed edilice, and such approiiriation as may be needed 
to begin the work should be made without delay. 

The sanitary condition of the hospital, considering its overcrowded 
wards, has been excellent, and its gcsneral numagement has been cred- 
itable to those having charge of its affairs. 

IXSTITUTIOX YOU THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Th(». twenty-second annual rej)ort of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb shows a favorabh^ condition of its affairs. The total 
nuinb(U' of pupils in the institution at the date of the report, October 
2.S, ISTO, was J 18, an increase of IS sin<*c July 1^, 1878. 

The sanitary (condition of the institution has been excellent, no death 
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^^ng occurred during the year, and no serious cases of sickness re- 
OTted. 

The course of instruction is essentially the same as tliat of previous 
i>iirs, and the educational progress of the pupils is reported as more 
ratifying than ever before. Instruction in articulation under Bell's 
rstem of visible speecjh has been satisfactory in all cases. 

The receipts of the institution for the year ended June 30, 1879, were 
"55,202.56, of which $51,000 whs from direct appropriation by Congress, 
tie exi)enditares during the same period were 854,773.00, of which 
29,348.71 was for salaries and wages. 

The amount expended forimprt)vements on buildings and grounds was 
5,040.36. 

The estimates for the next Hscal year are, for the support of the insti- 
ition, $53,500 ; for erection and fitting up of a gymnasium, and for im- 
Tovements of the inclosure of the grounds, $14,388.60. 

FEEEDMEX'S HOSPITAL. 

The report of the Freedmen's Hospital shows the whole number of 
►atients in the hospital during the year ended June 30, 1879, 904. 

Admitted during the year, Avhites, 190 ; colored, 452 ; transients, 31 ; 
otal, 673. Of this number 136 were white males, 34 white females 5 
olored males, 247 ; females, 205. During the year 422 were discharged 
ured ; 90 were relieved, and 140 died. 

The Colored Orphans' Home and Asylum, containing 115, was fur- 
ished with medicines during the year. 

Twenty -two hundred and seventy-four patients have been treated 
itside of the hospital, and about four thousand prescriptions have been 
it up for their use. 

The report contains tables showing the place of nativity of the patients 
hnitted, and the diseases for which they were treated both in the Iios- 
tal and dispensary. The average cost of each patient, for subsistence, 
edicines, nursing, and clothing, is given at forty-five cents per day. 
Ue surgeon-in-chief concludes his report with the statement: '^This is 
le only general hospital for the reception of all classes of patients 
ithin the District. Many of the patients are non-residents, and must 
- pro\ided for somewhere by the general government when they fall 
ck in this city. The location of the hospital is central and healthy, 
ot a case of original malarial disease has been known to occur within 
le premises since they have been occupied for their present purpose, 
Ud only one case of typhoid fever.'^ 

voijUmvaa hospital for women. 

The annual report of this institution shows a gratifying condition of 
s aifairs during the past year. Out of 299 cases treated in the hospital, 
nly one death has occurred during the year. 
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The sanitary eoiulition of the hospital is reported as satisfactory, 
the g(»neral manageiuent of the surgeon in charge is commended by t^^Tie 
board of directors and by the advisory l)oard. 

The number of patients admitted during tlie year was 380. In h« 
pital July 1, 1878, IS); total treated, 121)1); discharged, 272; remaini 
in hospital July 1, 1879, 27. The number treated in the di8i>ens{ 
connected with hosi)ital, in addition to those admitti^xl, was 418. 
tention is called to the insulhciency of the pi\>sent appropriation, and 
additional anumnt is asked for the next liscal year. 

c^oi irr or claims. 

By act of July 1, 1871), the Secretary of the Interior was authori-2ced 
and dir(H*ted to procure suitabk^ and necessary rooms for the nse ca^nd 
accommodation of the Court of Claims. In compliance with this re- 
quirement the lirst floor of the Freed men's I3ank building was selected 
as olfering the most ayaihibUi rooms that (iould be obtained in a fire- 
proof structures A lease from October I, 1871), to the end of the cur- 
rent tiscal year was entered into, and the rooms haying been suitaWy 
fitted up and furnished, so far as the limited appropriation would per- 
mit, an* now occupied by the court. 

TEliUlTOKIES. 

UTAH. 

The goyernor of Uhiii re])orts unusual drought during the past Qe&>' 
son, and serious effects therefrom on the crops of the Territory ; tli^ 
production in grain, yegetables, fruit, and hay being not more than on^' 
half the nsual amount. 

The snows which fall in the mountains and remain there during tt*^ 
summer proyide the main supply of water necessary for irrigation- 
During last winter but little snow fell, hence the short supjjly and tli^ 
deticiency in the crops. Some of the largest streams in the Territory 
haye gone dry ; something neyer before known to the oldest settlers- 
Even the Great Salt Lake has fallen fonr or five feet. Stock ha« sti^' 
fered seyerely on the mountain ranges. Despite the season's failure i* 
is believed that the production will be sufficient to snpply the wants ^* 
the ])eo])le during the year. 

On the subject of grazing lands the governor favors the adoptioa ^* 
some system by which title can be secured to larger tracts than are no^ 
allowed by law. Attention is called to the defects in the prese^*^ 
mining laws, and suggestions are made as to the amendments necessai^y^' 
The governor holds that '' a man's patent to his mine should be a p^^' 
feet title to the property covered by his patent, and parties purchasit*^ 
patented mines should be required to trace titles no further than to tb^ 
patentees." He also favors the granting of a larger surface area, an<* 
the conlinement of ri'^hts within the lines granted. In other words, ^ 
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mning claim should be as definite, so far as its liouiidaries go, as that 
>f a city lot, and the right to work should be confined within the per- 
>eiidicular lines of its side and end. Following the dip of mineral veins 
>ii the ground of other i)arties is, in his opinion, the fruitful source of 
itigation. 

Peaceful relations have been maintained with the Indians during the 
►ast year. A majority have abandoned tlieir tribal relations, and have 
alcen up small farms in various localities, which are being worked to ad- 
:^antage. 

The mining interests of Utah are reported as in a most excellent con- 
Lition ; the introduction of now methods of reducing ore causing larger 
profits to be realized than wore possible in formor years. 

From the year 1870 to 1878, inclusive, the Utah board of trade reports, 
IS taken from the books of the Utah Central Kailroad, the shipment 
rom Salt Lake City of 70,912 tons of lead ore, 109,270 tons of argentif- 
erous lead bullion, and 8,197 tons of load, worth in the aggregate about 
B40,0OO,OOO. The value of the ores taken out during the past three years 
svas 818,558,805.48 ; of this, $5,379,440 was lead, tlie renminder being 
the precious metals. 

The finances are reported in good condition. There is no indebted- 
Qess unprovided for. Territorial scrip which four years ago sold for 40 
eents on the dollar, to-day is worth 98. Taxation is equitable, and 
provides for the necessary expenses of the Territory. 

During the past year one hundred and fifty miles of additional rail- 
^'oad have been built. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The governor of Washington TeiTitory reports satisfactory advance- 
ment in the development of the agricultural, manufacturing, mining, 
^nd commercial resources of the Territory. Its isolated position and 
^he misconception existing in relation to its climate and productions 
^^ve tended to prevent its rapid growth. 

Situated between the forty-sixth and forty-ninth degrees of north lati- 
^^de, its climate is generally believed to be cold, and yet the results of 
^^reful observation show that the climate of Western Washington is 
^ild, during the winter months the temperature seldom falling below 
^te freezing point. A tabular statement is given, showing the charac- 
^r of the climate throughout the year, based on accurate meteorologi- 
^1 observations taken at Port Blakeley, on Puget Sound, in latitude 
^7o 36'. It would appear from this statement that the lowest tempera- 
we during a period of twenty-six months was 25° above zero. The 
highest in 1877 was 88o ; in 1878, 940; and in 1879, 86^. 

The average rainfall is about the same as in the Eastern and Western 
States. The mildness of the climate is due to the presence of the 
thermal current, having its origin at the equator, near the one hundred 
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an<l thirtieth degree of east longitude, (rreenwicL, and which flo^ 
northwardly to the Aleutian Ishinds, where it separates one brau( 
flowing eastwardly, along the peninsula of Alaska, and then scut" 
wardly, along the coast of Britisli Columbia, Washington Territoi 
and Oregon. 

Tlie prevailing winds during the wint(»r are from the southwest, a:^ ^t 
tlios(» of the summcT from the northwest. 

The tempei'ature of Eastern Washington as compared with the wcASt:- 
ern division is slightly liigher <luring tlie summer and lower during tlie 
whiter. 

The average annual tempeiature is reported as follows: Sirring, 5!!2^ 
summer, 7»P, aiitumn, ,>P, winter, »'5 P. 

All the cereals, fruits, and vegetal)les grown within the temperate 
zone can be raised in Washington Territory. Eastern Washington is 
the great wlu^at tield of the Territory, with a capacity for iii)wards cpf 
one hundred millions of bushels. The average yield is twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. 

The exportation of wheat during the pn sent year will be upwards of 
60,000 tons. Transportation facilities are inadequate to the demaucl 
and will so continue until the obstructions are removed at the Dalles^ 
Cascades, and other points on the Columbia liiver. To secure the re- 
moval of these obstructions, lib(*ral appropriations should be made !>>' 
Congress. 

The exports of the Territory have been the cereals and wool, flour, liv^ 
stock, canned salmon, hsh, lumber, coal, potatoes, hops, hides, barrel^? 
lime, &c. 

The export of coal during the year was 190,000 tons ; lumber, 150,000,00^ 
feet; salmon, 160,000 cases of forty-eight cans each, or a total <^' 
7,680,000 cans. 

The population of the Territory on the first of May last, was 57,78-^? 
an increase of 7,273 over last year. 

The recent transfer of the non-treaty Indians in Eastern Washington. '^^ 
a reservation on the west side of the Okinakane River, has removed f*'^ 
danger of (jollision between the two race's, and will no doubt prev©^*^ 
difficulty in the future. 

NEW :viEXico. 

Th(i report from New Mexico gives interesting and valuable infont* ^* 
tion relative to the resources of that Territory. 

The three leading interests are mineral, grazing, and agricultur*^-*^' 
manufacturing is confined almost exclusively to jewelry, of which v< 
exquisite work in filigree is produced in Santa F^, mostly from gold 
silver native to the Territory. 

But little advancement has been made in agriculture. Its pres©^ 
condition is very i)rimitive, the old Mexican wooden plow still holdtt*^ 
preference with the farmers. The little produced is with a view to satisflT 
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local consumptioD. Wheat and oat fields, as rich as any in Illinois and 
Minnesota, may be seen six or seven thousand feet above the level of 
tlie sea. The grape is easily raised, is free from disease, and affords a 
good quality of wine. 

The area of agricultural production cannot be even ai)proximately 
given. All irrigable lands, wherever found in the Territory, may be 
classed as productive or farming laud. 

The Rio Grande Yalley, about four hundred miles in length by an 
B^Aerage of five in width, has a soil light, warm, and surpassingly rich, 
^ot more than one-tenth of this land is occupied. Fruits succeed ad- 
inirably in this locality, althougli tlie varieties at preseiit cultivated, ex- 
ocpt the grape, are of the poorest kind. 

The valley of the Pecos River is almost entirely devoted to grazing 
I>iirposes. Like the valley of the Rio Grande its soil is rich when prop- 
erly irrigated, and its climate healthy and delightful. 

The Mesilla Valley, like the two mentioned, is inviting both for agri- 
cultural and grazing purposes. The vast tracts of tiible lands bordering 
the valleys are too high for irrigation, but yield grasses of the richest 
kind for cattle and sheep raising. With such unlimited ranges, stock 
raising iias become a profitable industry, with promise of substantial 
growth in the future. 

In relation to the mineral resources, the governor is of the opinion 
that Few Mexico will compare favorably with her neighbors in the yield 
of precious metals. 

Although the era of prospecting has hardly given place to that of 
development, enough is already known to Avarrant the assertion that the 
lerritory is well stored with gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, zinc, mica, 
gypsum, coal, marble, and precious stones. 

The coal croppings in Socorro and Colfax Counties, and on the Galis- 
teo River, indicate an inexhaustible supply both of bituminous and an- 
thracite. Cannel coal is also found in the Territory. Ko attention is 
l)eing paid to the production of iron, although it is to be found, more or 
less, in every mountain range. 

The same may be said of copper, lead, and mica, while gypsum is so 
<K)mmon that it is hardly a merchantable commodity. 

Silver and gold are to be found in many localities, and many mines 
are being worked to advantage. The great drawback at the present 
time is the want of water. 
Mention is made of the numerous hot springs in the Territory. 
The waters of many of these have well- determined curative proper- 
ties, and at Las Vegas elaborate preparations are being made for the 
care and entertainment of guests and invalids. 

An approximate estimate gives the territory a population of 125,250. 
The Pueblo or town Indians are estimated at 9,000, and the wild Intlians 
at 14,500. 
The school system established in 1871 shows commendable progress^ 
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^re-proof, will coiitaiu about one-third more case-room than was before 
available, and, both in architectural beauty and in durability of con- 
struction, Avill be a great improvement over the old halls. 

Under the capable management of Adolpli Cluss, who designed the 
plan for reconstruction, and who was appointed enginc^er by tlie com- 
niission having the restoration in charge, the work thus far has been well 
aiid economicidly done. 

The attention of Congi'ess is called to the necessity of authorizing the 
construction of a new and fireproof roof for the south and east wings, 
similar to the one designed for the north and west wings. The roof 
which now covers this portion of the building is little better than a tinder- 
box, and is liable at any time to be destroyed by tire. The copper roof- 
ing is laid upon a covering of boards, and these are fastened to light 
wooden rafters. The space beneath is traversed by numerous smoke- 
Hues, many of which run horizontally for considerable distances. These 
imperfect and badly constructed flues are liable at any time to get out 
of order and endanger the safety of the building. I regard the recover- 
ing of this portion of the building with a tire-proof roof as absolutely 
necessary, and earnestly recommend that an api)ropriation sutlicient for 
the purpose be made at as early a day as possible. 

It is deemed advisable to substitute for the rotten wooden joists and 
^athing of the ceilings of the tirst story of the north wing, iron lathing 
fastened to iron frames; replaster and re])aint the rooms and hall dam- 
aged by the tire, and to rei)air the brickwork and plastering of the 
arched ceiling of the west wing. This work was not included in the 
original estimates for the reconstruction of the building, and therefore 
an additional appropriation of $10,000 is asked for. 

An ap])ropriation of $0,000 is also recommended for the construction 
of a hydraulic elevator in the north wing, with approved safety appa- 
^^tus^ including a steam-boiler of steel, water-supply, steam-puinp 
Pi'essure, and discharge tanks, all of sufficient size to work, if necessary, 
t^o elevators and the necessary machinery. 

It is estimated that it will cost $100,000 to properly tit u]) the two re- 
constructed wings with tire-])ro()f model-cases, consisting of wrought- 
^^on frames and doors, plate glass fronts, and tluted-glass shelves. The 
^^cessary cases of hard wood tinished in good style would cost about 
^^0,000, but, as these would sui)i)ly an amount of combustible material 
^^iiich might at any time endanger the best system of tire-proof con- 
struction, their ad()])tion is not deemed advisable. Although the diller- 
^lice in cost between iron and wood cases wouhl api)ear considerable, T 
^tn satisfied that it would be wise economy to have all model-cases in 
the future constructed of iron, and I theref(H'e recommend that the 
Necessary appropriation be made for this puri)ose. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. SCHIJKZ, 

Secretary. 
The President. 

o 
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eiiil>aiTa.ssiii(>iits is tin* <»aily abolition of tribal relations, tbe giving 
lands to tli<» Indians in S4»vrralty, with restrictions upon their alieiiatk 
the (loin;; away with (»xten»^ive n»servations, and tlie extenision over 
Indians of tint laws of the Tnited States, witli ri^i^hts and obligatic 
snital>]e to th(Mi" condition and fntnre wants. 

The ^^overnor <liseuss(ss the theory of Territorial government, tlie 
eessity which ;;av(* rise to its or^j^anization, and the crude national a 
local h»gislation which from time to time has been had to provide 
its necessities, lb? says '' there is no compacted and consistent b( 
of national law coiic(»rnin*; the Territories. Acts have been i)asse(l,i 
lions amended, overlai)j)ed, and repealed, and special featxires in 
(bleed to fit sjxjcial cases, until th(»y li(» ah)ng the pa^jjes of our lejri 
tive history in broken fragments like wrecks on the seashore at'ti 
storm. Common j)(M)ple, whose interests are in daily jeopardy, can 
understand them ; lawyers are paid for disagreeing on their meani 
and Judgvs, wIumi failing from its obscurity to ascertain what the lav\ 
are coini)elhMl to (l(>cide what it ought to be." 

The mining laws esi)ecially need revision; and in the governor's o 
ion ('Ongr(\ss should i)ass a comi)rehensive and carefully-revised 
covering the mining fi(*ld, clearly defining all rights and remedies, 
leaving but little scope for lo(jal legislation. It is also sugg(^sted t 
Congress interimse for the protection of agricultural interests by 
venting the monopoly of the streams of the Territory by i)rivatei 
viduals or corporations. The usufruct of natural streams slioulc 
guarded by stringent laws, so that the water needed by the many sIk 
not be monoi>oIized by the few. The laws I'ela ting to the holding ol 
Tnited States courts need revision. The powers and duties of jud 
especially in vacation; the uumIc of entbrcing attendance of jurors 
witnesses: the manner of impaneling grand and petit juries shoul 
made moiv t*tViH*tive, and be moix* clearly defined. 

The inadeipia(\v of ])resent I'ompensation to public officials in tlie 
ritory, and the insutVicient aj)propriations for contingent expenses 
alluded to as sources of much embarrassnuMit. 

The tinanci»s of the Territory are reported to l>e in a satisfactory 
dition, and the debt of the Territory is gradually Inking i-educed. 

Ni» reports have as yet been received from the governors of Ari? 
^^ \oiuiim\ and Miuitana. 

KKroNsiKi rnoN or riiK lu iliuxg. 

rho restoraiion ot' the lutfiii^r IVparniuMU building is prog 
:!^u '.^ i.r.'i«i!\ .i> I hi* luiiuiv iH' liio work of rivonsrruction will pe 
Tp.o i\v»t or. :'..o '.uk'Jx win;: is lO-.nplrred, aiul that of the west 
\\:H M' .H ■■.v.iNluii. fho o:ic:iu<r iii rl^r.^^e e\presst*s the opi 
li.i: *:■:"; \^.:.cs wii! bo :\*;bl> tor ihh :;'»:r.u\ Intoie the close oi 
l»u >i : : vv.r. XvUr. .iiul tii.i: fi»Oiv»si o: :l.e Wv^rk will not exceed 

« 

r. /^ .V .: .:. o: :lio Ik::M;:.>:\ wiu:: vo:r.*^Iou\:, wiU be sabetant 
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BLX-e-i)roof, will contain about one-thiid more case-room than was before 
available, and, both in architectural beauty and in durability of con- 
Btniction, will be a <rreat improvement over the old halls. 

Under the capable management of Adoli)h Cluss, who designed the 
plan for reconstruction, and who was appointed engineer by the com- 
mission ha\ingthe restoration in charge, the work thus far has been well 
aud economically done. 

The attention of C(mgress is called to the niH^essity of authorizing the 
coustruction of a new and fire-proof roof for the south and east wings, 
similar to the one designed for the north and west wings. The roof 
which now covers this portion of the building is little better than a tinder- 
box, and is liable at any time to be destroyed by fire. The copi^er roof- 
ing is laid upon a covenng of boards, and these are fastened to light 
wooden rafters. The space beneath is traversed by inimerous smoke- 
flues, many of which run horizontally for considerable distances. These 
imperfect and badly constructed flues are liable at any time t^> get out 
of order aud endanger the safety of the building. 1 regard the recover- 
ing of this portion of the building with a fire-proof roof as absolutely 
necessary, and earnestly recommend that an appropriation suiiicient for 
the ])uri)ose be made at as early a day as i)ossible. 

It is deemed advisable to substitute for the rotten wooden joists and 
-'athing of the ceilings of the first story of the north wing, iron lathing 
fastened to iron frames; rei)laster and rei^aint the rooms and hall dam- 
aged by the fire, and to repair the brickwork and plastering of the 
arched ceiling of the west wing. This work was not included in the 
original estimates for the reconstrxiction of the building, aud therefore 
an additional api>ropriation of 8l(^0(K) is asked for. 

An a])]>ro])riation of $(>,0(K) is also recommended for the constniction 
of a hydraulic elevator in the north wing, with approved safety a]>pa- 
ratus, inchuMng a steam-boiler of steel, water-sxipply, steam-])ump 
X>ressure, and discharge tanks, all of sufficient size to work, if necessary, 
two elevators and tlie necessarv machinerv. 

It is estimated that it will cost $100,000 to properly fit u}) the two re- 
constructed wings with fire-proof model-cases, consisting of wrought- 
iron frames and doors, plate glass fronts, and ttuted-glass shelves. The 
necessary cases of hard wood finished in good style would cost about 
$00,000, but, as these would sup^dy an amount of combustible material 
which nnglit at any time endanger the best system of fire-i)roof con- 
struction, their ado])tion is not (h^emed advisable. Although tln^ diifer- 
ence in cost between iron and wood cases wouhl appear considerable, I 
am satisfied that it would be wise economv to have all model-cases in 
the future constructed of iron, and I therefore recommend that the 
necessaiy a])])ropriation be made for this imrj^ose. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. SCHUIIZ, 

Secretary. 

The President. 

O 
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Sir : In submitting to you my lost annual report on the operations of 

this department, with such suggestions as, in my judgment, it would be 

profitable to the public interest to adopt, I beg leave to pass in rapid 

review the policies followed in some of the most important branches of 

the public service under my supervision during the period of the present 

administration. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

When I took charge of this department the opinion seemed to be gen- 
erally prevailing that it were best for the Indians to be gathered to- 
gether upon a few large reservations where they could be kept out of 
contact with the white population, and where their peaceful and 
orderly conduct might be enforced by a few strong military posts. It 
was, perhaps, natural that, with limited knowledge of the character and 
needs of the Indians, and no experience in their management, I should 
at first accept that opinion, for the very reason that it was entertained 
by many who might have been regarded as competent authorities upon 
the subject. This view had already been acted upon to some extent be- 
fore this administration came into office. It involved the removal of In- 
dian tribes and bands from the lands they occupied, with their consent 
freely or reluctantly and doubtfully given, and in some cases the breaking 
np of beginnings of civilized occxipations in their old homes. It was be- 
lieved that this policy would be apt to keep the Indians out of hostile 
collision with their white neighbors, and in exclusive and congenial con- 
tact with their own kind, and thus prevent disturbances on the part of 
the Indians themselves and encroachments by the whites. Some meas- 
les of this nature had been carried out, and others were, indeed, not 
iiiitiated, but executed during the early part of this administration. I 
r^fer especially to the removal to the Indian Territory of the Pawnees, 
^^ the Northern Cheyennes, and the Poncas, which I have found good 
^^on very much to regret. 
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More extensive observation and stud}" of the matter gradually con 
vinced me that this was a mistaken policy ; that it would be vastly bet- 
ter for the Indians and more in accordance with justice as well as wise 
expediency to respect their home attachments, to leave them upou the 
lands they occupied, provided such lanfls were capable of yielding thena 
a sustenance by agriculture or pastoral pursuits, and to begin and follow 
up the practice of introducing among them the habits and occupations of 
civilized life on the ground they inhabited. It became also clear to me that 
the maintenance of the system of large reservations against the pres- 
sure of white immigration and settlement would in the course of time 
become impracticable. The policy of changing, shifting, and consolidat- 
ing reservations for the purpose above stated was therefore abandoned, 
except in cases where the lands held by the Indians were not capable 
of useful development, and other lands better adapted to their advance- 
ment could be assigned to them. 

The policy which, during the larger part of this administrative period, 
was pursued as a fixed line of conduct is the following: to respect such 
rights as the Indians have in the land they occupy ; to make changes 
only where such lands were found to be unsuitable for agriculture and 
herding ; to acquaint the Indians with the requirements of civilized life 
by education ,• to introduce among them various kinds of work, by prac- 
tical impulse and instruction ; gnidually to insi>ire them with a sense of 
responsibility through the ownership of private property and a growing 
dependence for their support upon their own efforts ; to afford to them 
all facilities of trade consistent Avith their safety, as to the disposition of 
the products of their labor and industry for their own advantage ; to 
allot to them lands in severalty with individual ownership, and a fee- 
simple title inalienable for a certain period ; then, with their consent and 
for their benefit, to dispose of such lands as they cannot cultivate and 
use themselves, to the white settlers; to dissolve, by gradual steps, their 
tribal cohesion, and merge them in the body politic as independent and 
self-relying men invested with all the rights which other inhabitants of 
the country possess. 

Having thus fixed the ultimate end to be accomplished as well as 
indicated in general terms the means by which it is to be reached, in 
the shape of a clearly-defined policy, the department proceeded not onlj 
to continue the promotion of those civilizing influences which already 
had been set to work, but also to add others which so far had not been 
adopted. 

AGRICULTURE AND HERDINa. 

In their agricultural pursuits the Indians have made commendable 
progress during the period of this administration. The uncivilized In- 
dians have during the past year broken 27,105 acres of land ; they have 
cultivated 1G8,340 5 they raised 408,812 bushels of wheat, 604,103 bushels 
of com, 224,899 bushels of oats and barley, 375,843 bushels of veget- 
ables; they cut 23,245 tons of hay 5 they owned 211,981 horses j they 
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lisui 78,939 head of cattle, 40,381 swine, and 864,216 sheep ; they occupied 
12,507 honses, they built during the year 1,639. The civilized tribes 
in the Indian Territory cultivated this year 314,398 acres ; raise^l 336,424 
bushels of wheat, 2,346,042 bushels of corn, 124,568 biishi4s of oats and 
l>arley, 595,000 bushels of vegetiibles, cut 124,(K)0 t^ns of hay, and raised 
16,800 bales of cotton. The uncivilized and the civilized Indians, there- 
f<)re, together cultivated 482,738 acres ; that is about one and three- 
quarters acres to each man, woman, and child, assuming tlie estimate 
trliat the whole Indian population is about 250,000 to be correct. They 
x*aiijed 745,236 bushels of wheat, 2,950,145 bushels of corn, 349,467 bushels 
of oats and barley, 970,843 bushels of vegetables, and 16,800 bales of cot- 
"tron; they cut 201,245 tons of hay. I find in the statistics of 187(), the year 
loefore this administration came into power, that the (luantity of wheat 
XTaised was 483,619 bushels, inclusive of 20,365 raised by the govern- 
xnent employes at the agencies; 2,257,428 bushels of corn, inclusive of 
S7,968 bushels raised by the government employes; 155,112 bushels 
of oats and barley, inclusive of 20,332 raised by government employes ; 
313,254 bushels of vegetables, inclusive of 35,205 bushels by government 
employes ; 116,097 tons of hay cut, inclusive of 92,882 by government 
^mploy^s. In addition to that there were 354 tons of melons raised, in- 
cjlusive of 51 by government employes, and 924 tons of pumi)kins, inclu- 
sive of 48 raised by government employes. It would appear from these 
statistics that the agricultural labor by the Indians since 1876 has been 
"veil nigh doubled in quantity and value. It may be remarked here 
that with every year these statistics are becoming more accurate and 
xeliable; formerly they consisted in great part of mere rough estimates. 
It is my firm belief that the agricultural industry of the Indians 
'Would be greatly stimulated and its product very much increased if 
assui^ance were given to them that they will be secure in the posses- 
sion of their lands. T find that in a considerable number of cases 
Indians are not as willing as they should be to make permanent im- 
provements for the avowed reason that they entertain doubts as to 
whether those improvements will redound to their own benefit. From 
all sides requests made by Indians are brought to the knowledge of 
the department that the government should give them such a title 
to their lands as is held by white men. I consider it therefore of the 
highest importance that the measure I urgently recommended allotting 
agricultural lands among the Indians in severalty, and giving them 
individual title inalienable for a certain period, be enacted without delay. 
The number of those who still desire to adhere to their old habits of life, 
seeking their sustenance by the chase or depending entirely upon sup- 
plies furnished by the government is rapidly decreasing. Care has been 
taken to convince them that the disappearance of game and the con- 
stantly progressing settlement of the country by whites are rendering a 
change in their occupations absolutely inevitable ; and that conviction 
is taking possession of their minds to a greater extent than ever before. 
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It may be said that exceptions to this rule are becoming rare, and tlia 
if now proper measurcH are taken to secnre them in the individual ownei 
ship of land, and to aid them liberally in their agricultural pursuits b 
furnishing them implements and cattle, they will in a comparativel 
short space of time result in the permanent settlement of most of tlios 
tribes and bands which but a few years ago were roaming through tt 
country as savages. 

OTHER THAN AGRKJULTURAL Pl'RSUITS. 

One of the most fruitful measures of the present administration h 
been the introduction of freighting and mechanical pursuits among tl 
Indians. In last year's rei)ort I had the pleasure to state that the e 
I)eriment of employing Indians as freighters with their own ponies hi 
been comi)letely successful. This year's experience has been such i 
to confirm mv conviction that this measure has in its effects been oi 
of the most beneficent innovations ever made in Indian managemer 
The Indians so employed have not only continued to prove themselv 
the most faithful, efficient, trustworthy, and economical freighters tl 
government ever had, but they have become fond of this occupatio 
and gradually more skilled in carrying it on. The Commissioner 
Indian Aff'airs reports that the Kiowas and Comanches in the Indi; 
Territory, and the Sioux at the Pine Eidge and Rosebud Agenci( 
have transported during the past year not less than eight million poun 
of supplies and annuity goods, over distances of 165, 160, 200, and 
miles, respectively ; and in compensation therefor, they have receiv 
the sum of $115,900, which, although appearing large, has been a c< 
siderable saving compared with the amounts formerly paid to wh 
transportation contractors. " So popular has this branch of indusi 
become, that the denmnds of the Indians for freighting are largely 
excess of the quantity of governinent freight to be transported ; a 
the letting of a transportation contract for Indian goods to a white m 
would be deemeil an infringement on their rights and privileges." * * 
"Skill and care in the management of their teams, despatch in 1 
handling and forwarding of the freight, and absolute honesty and tru 
worthiness in the care of the goods in fratu^itu, have characterized 1 
Indian transportation service; not a package has been lost, not a a 
or bale broken open or tampered with. The success of the enterpi 
has made it a permanent feature in the policy of Indian civilization." 

At the l>eginning of this administration no freighting was done 
Indians. Last year the nximber of Indian freight wagons running js 
stated at VSMk This year it has been nearly 2,(KK). Indian freight] 
has been gradually introduced at the Cheyenne and Arapaho, Kio 
and Conuinche, Devil's Lake, Sisseton, Fort Hall, Osage, Kaw, Tl 
nee, Ponca, Oakland, Sac and Fox, Pottawat<;>mie, White Earth, Gn 
Nemaha, Western Shoshone, (irand Konde, Siletz. Warm Spring, Gw 
Bay, Yakama, Shoshone, Kosebud, and Pine Ridge Agencies, and 
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addition to this the Uintah Ut<>s have this fall undertaken to transport 
the goods and supplies i)urchased for them. 

In several instances I have seen Indian freighters employed by white 
people living near the Indian camps, and I have no doubt that this in- 
clustrs' can be greatly extended aside from the transportation of govern- 
Xttent goods. It has introdxiced thousands of Indians fonnerly idle and 
sliiftless to habits of industry, inspired them with a desire to earn meney 
and accustomed them to its prudent use. 

In my report of last year I stated the number of Indian youth learn- 
ing trades in various work-shops at the agencies and elsewhere as 185. 
mds number has since been increased to 358. The policy of employing 
Indians as workmen and even a^ foremen and machinists at the agencies 
lias been continued and extended with great success. Brick-making 
lias been begun. Ilouses for the Indians are now almost exclusively 
lailt by the Indians themselves. Tlie aptitude shown by the Indians 
doT mechanical work has in many cases been suri)rising and deserves 
«very possible encouragement. 

EDUCATION. 

Expressions of an anxious desire on the part of the Indians belonging 
to the so-called wild tribes to have their children instructed in the ways 
of civilized life have grown so numerous and urgent, that the inade- 
quacy of the means placed at the disposal of the department for this 
puri>ose has become i>articularly painful. I stated in my last report 
that mere day schools upon the Indian reservations have, in many re- 
spects, proved an insulUcient agency for the education of Indian youth. 
The simple reason is that they do not withdraw the pupils from the in- 
fluences of their home surroundings in such a manner as to facilitate a 
change in their habits of daily life. To this end boarding-schools are 
required, where pupils can be instructed, not only in the elementary 
branches of knowledge, but also in house- work, mechanical i)iu'suits, 
and other civilized occupations. In fact it is just as necessary to teach 
Indian children how to live as how to read and write. The a])propria- 
tions made by Congress permitted the opening of only three additional 
boarding-schools during the past year ; but arrangements were made 
for erecting eleven school buildings the coming season, and for the 
^tablishment of thirteen new schools of that kind, which, however, 
^ill satisfy the demands of only a limited number of Indians who have 
So far been without such facilities. In order to put these schools in 
full operation, further appropriations by Congress at the next session 
"^nll be required. I desire to call special attention to the report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Atifairs upon this sxibject. lie sets forth 
plainly how utterly insufficient the means at the disposal of the depart- 
ittent have been so far to alibrd to even one-half of the Indian children 
on the different reservations the most necessary educational fa3ilities ; 
*ud I deem it my duty to repeat that false economy in this respect at 
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the present moment, when the desire for the education of their children 
is so general an<l so ur;,^eiit among the Indians, would be particularly 
unwise. 

In my report of hist year I spoke of the promising results of Indian 
education at the normal school at Hampton. Va., under the direction 
of General Armstron;:. The numl)er of Indian children at that estab- 
lishment is being considerably increased. The institution has been 
visited by many persons interested in that important work, and the 
gratifying results gained have been evident to all. 

Last year 1 spoke also of the Indian school at Carlisle, then just 
establishe<l by this department, under the sui)erintendency of Captain 
Pratt, as an exi>eriment. It may now be said that it is a mere ex- 
X>eriment no longer. The progress made by the Indian pupils there 
as well as at Hampton in vhe acquisition of elementary knowledge 
as well as in agricultural and mechanical work has been sufficient to 
demonstrate the capacity of the Indian for civilized pursuits. The 
pupils are instructed not only in the English language, in reading, 
writing, lower mathematics, goograi)hy, &'c., but the girls are educated 
in household work, and a considerable number of the boys are em- 
l>loyed as apprentices in blacksmithing, caii>entering, shoemaking, har- 
ness raakhig, wagon building, tin smithing, tailoring, in a printing 
office, and in farm work. The progress made by some of them has 
been remarkably rapid, and in almost all cases satisfactory. The num- 
ber of pupils at Carlisle has been increased to 196. Some of the 
products of their labor were exhibited at the county fair, and attracted 
general and favorable attention. The school is now able to produce 
some articles to be used at the different Indian agencies, such as shoes, 
tin ware, harness, and wagons, and when the pupils return to their 
tribes they can be profitably employed, not only as practical mechanics 
but also as instructors of their people. 

A similar school has been established at Forest Grove in Oregon, 
under the superintendency of Lieutenant Wilkinson, for the education 
of Indian boys and girls on the Pacific Coast. It has been in opera- 
tion since February last, and is conducted upon the same principles 
and with equal success as the schools at Hampton and Carlisle. It 
has now 40 pupils, representing six different tribes, but the build- 
ings erected ai*e large enough to accommodate 150. There are many 
applications for admission which will be gratified as funds can be 
made available for that i)urpose. Instructions have been given to 
increase the number of pupils to one hundred. In addition to this, 
during last year 30 children have been selected from the tribe of 
Eastern Cherokees and pla(!ed in boarding schools in Korth Caro- 
lina, 12 girls at Asheville an<l 12 boys each at Weaverville and Trin- 
ity College, where, aside from elementary instruction, they are to re- 
c<'ivc training in industrial pursuits. The Indian pupils at Hampton rep- 
resent thirteen different agencies. At Carlisle there are boys and girls 
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Monging to vaiions bands of the Sioux, Gheyennes, Arapalioes, Eiowas, 
Comanches, Pawnees, Meiiomouees, lowas, Sac and Fox, Lipans, Pon- 
oas, Nez Percys, Wichitas, Apaches, and Pueblos. About two-thirds of 
tiiem are children of chiels and prominent men. A school committee of 
chiefc and headmen from nine Sioux Agencies on the Missouri Kiver 
visited Carlisle and Hanijiton last summer. Likewise delegations from 
the Lake Superior Chippewas, the Crows, the Shoshones and Banna<5k8 
of Idaho, and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes of the Indian Territory. 
They were all highly delighted with the care taken of the children and 
the progress they had ma<le in the arts of the white man, and promised 
their active support and co-operation. 

The favor which these schools find with the influential men of the 
different Indian tribes is of great importance as to the eltect to be 
produced upon the advancement of the Indians generally. Formerly 
it was thought that Indian children so educated would speedily re- 
lapse into the savage habits of their people as soon as they returned 
to them. This was tnie as long as all the home influences to be found 
unong the Indian tribes were hostile to the education of any of their 
members, and those who had received such an education found them- 
•dves therefore isolated and despised. This obstructive spirit has 
WW been superseded by a very general and anxious desire of Indian 
<Shiefe and influential men to see their children raised in the scale of 
civilization, and the same influences which formerly were so eliective 
in driving educated Indians back into the savage habits of the multi- 
tude surrounding them are now employed in turning the education 
received by a comparatively few to the advantage of the many. The 
^amstances surrounding the educated Indian when now returning to 
Wfi tribe are therefore radically changed. In the old time the educated 
indian would have found his people thinking of nothing but their 
•ftvage pursuits and pleasures, incapable of appreciating his superior 
faiowledge and accomplishments, rather inclined to deride them as use- 
'®88. Now he will find multitudes of parents anxious to have their chil- 
^^n educated like him, and, if possible, to emi)loy him for that purpose. 
-Aji Indian wagon or harness maker returning to a wild Indian tribe years 
*8o would have found no wagons or harness upon which to practice his 
•kill J but sent back there now, when wagons and harness are in general 
*^d profitable use, that skill will be in active and general requisition. 
^M soit is in many other things. I therefore feel warranted in say- 
^g that the results gained by this system of education will no longer 
"^ apt to pass away as befoi'e, but, if properly pursued, will be lasting 
^ild generally beneficial. It is, under such circumstances, scarcely nec- 
essary to characterize the charge recently made, that Indian children 
^«re taken to Hampton and Carlisle by force, against the will of their 
iHttents, as utterly groundless. On the contrary, tlie number of applica- 
ticms on the part of Indian i)arents to have their children admitted to 
these schools has been far in excess of our means to accommodate them. 
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A *-oii«.i«|*-i,ic»l»- ijiini)M*r ttf xht- Imli.i!] Imys ami ^irls at Hampton and 
r'arli^N* liiiNf. <lniiii;: tli*- -n:imii'r va«:trii)ii. i»ftMi intrusted to the care 
of |niv;iT«- fain il if-, in r«-iiii-.ylvaiii.i ami Ma<<:lfliUsetts, where they 
hav<' ii'ff\\i't\ MTy vjilnaM*' l«-^-ii:is in iiriii-ii-hnlil t'Oonouiy and farmiug, 
and wh«-i«* Th<-.v 'a»-i«* inid«'r Tlit- «-U'vaT:n^ inti»ienre of niltivated homes. 
'J"ii«-ir rohdii'-i lia-. lM'<*n ;r«MH'rally rianint'iided. The number of ludian 
rhihlrcn ♦•dn«';it»'d in thi'.Sf >«'linols is at luvsent necessarily small iupro- 
porlion to Th<* \vhf»h* nnniln^r nf fliildirn of school a»re; but the system 
is ca|»ab!i^ of ^m^at ext«Mision. if nnly tlic necessary means are provided. 
It is a men* <j nest ion of money antl of wise and active .supervision. In 
no dirertion eonhl money be more usefnlly emidoyed. The succe^iS of 
the schools at Hampton and C'arlish' has attracted the .sympatliy of 
many lN*nevo|cnt men and women tiirou^liout the country, and I have 
ti> express my thanks to tliem for valuable donations witli which tiie 
Hchools liave been aided. But the continuance and development of these 
l^overnment institutions cannot and ou^ht not to depend upon private 
munillc(»n<"e. So far the exiKMises have been defrayed from the civiliza- 
tion fund at tlie disposal of this Department; but that fund ha« abeady 
iK'en hu';i:ely drawn upon iuestablishin<>: an<l sustaining ludian education 
at these institutions, and cannot be dei)endiHl ui)on to last much longer, 
eNj»eclally if the system is extended as it should be. The continuance 
of this work will then depend ui)on siiecitic ajjpropriations by Con- 
givss, and I cannot too warmly re<*ommend this subject to the fa- 
voiable consideration of our legislators. As each school is capable of 
takinjj: care of only a limited number of jmpils, the number of such 
institutions shouhl be increased. There are government building no 
longer used which might be juotitably employed for that purpose, and 
they certainly can be used for no worthier object. It is in contempla- 
tion to establish another liulian s<'hool of this kind in some unoccupied 
public buihlings in the neighborhood of Washington, where it would be 
easily ai*cessible ftu* the inspection of members of Congi*ess, and I hope 
this plan may soon be carried out. 

INDIAN POLICE. 

Another civilizing ageiu\v largely iutroiluced under the present ad- 
ministraiiou was the organization of a police force consisting of Indians- 
It has been nut in oi>eration at tbrty agencies and the force consists 
now of 111- otliii-rs and t5.');> privates. The duties of the policemen, p^' 
fonued under the ilirection of the agent, consist in acting as goards a^ 
annuity ]>aymeuts and ivndering assistance and preserving order during 
ratSui issues and ]»roterting agency buildings and proj^erty : in retamiD? 
triiav.: iMipils to soh«»ol : in searching for and returning lost or stolen prop' 
ortY. whether boloiigin^i to huliaii^ or whiio men: in preventing depi*' 
dar.-'T.s .'-.; v''.r.i'or and ilu- :niivMhu::ou of whisky on the reservation; 
\r. .;:iis::r.^ ov iiiivinu- ort' whiNkv-sellivs. iivTse and cattle thieves; i** 
n .IK .^ ,iv:os'^ :.': .i:Sorilerl> ••'1...:. livur.korvess. wiiV- beating, theft, 
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^»Xid other offenses 5 in turning over offenders to the civil authorities ; in 
serving as couriers and messengers ; in keeping the agents informed as 
births and deaths in the tribe ; in notifying him of the arrival on the 
^servation of strangers — whites or Indians ; in accompanying and pro- 
acting surveying parties, and, in general, such other duties as in civil- 
aed communities are intrusted to an organized police foiv.o. 

The Commissioner of Indian Atiairs states tliat •' siK>cial reports as to 
he character and ethciency of the services rendered by the police have 
:M?ecently been called for from its agents by this bureau, and those re- 
Iports bear uniform testimony to the value and reliability of the police 
iSdervice, and to the fact that its maintenance, which was at first under- 
"fcaken as an experiment, is now looked upon as a necessity.'' 

But no less important than the police services rendered is the moral 
Jmfluence which this institution is apt to exercise xipon the tribes among 
"which it is active. It impresses the minds of the Indians with the 
authority of la w ; it discountenances and discourages their traditional 
l)ractice of taking personal revenge for injuries received ; it imbues them 
^th a sense of duty and individual responsibility ; it accustoms a con- 
siderable number of young men among them to a moral discipline formerly 
unknown to them ; it inspires them with the i)ride of good conduct, as 
only men of exemplary habits are kept in the police force, it being the 
Tule that every one of them who renders himself gxiilty of any trans- 
gression affecting his character is immediately <lischarged ; it strengthens 
the authority of the government as against that of the chiefs by the 
active support of the Indians themselvx»s, and thxis prepares them for 
the dissolution of their tribal relations and their incorporation in the 
^eat body of the American ] people. In all these respects the effect of 
the police senice upon the tribes has been very marked. I have re- 
peatedly recommended that the pay of Indian policemen, now fixed at $5 
per month for privates and •*>> for oihcers, be increased. It is essential 
*hat the best young men of eacli tribe be obtainable for the police force, 
but the rate of pay is so low that young Indians can easily earn much 
higher wages as freighters and laborers, and it is a subject of great dis- 
satisfaction among them that a policeman, who considers himself the 
Soldier of the government, should receive only one third of what an In- 
dian scout in the military service receives for the discharge of duties 
^o more important. The consequence is, that as the different tribes pro- 
gress in civilization it becomes more difficult to obtain good young men 
^or the police force. At two agencies the force had to be disbanded for 
this reason. I therefore repeat once more my urgent recommendation 
that the pay of policemen and their officers be remitted to the discre- 
tion of the Indian Office with a maximum to be fixed by law, and as that 
Maximum I would suggest the pay of Indian scouts employed by the 
Army. 

LAND TITLES IN SEVERALTY. 

I mentioned before that the feeling of uncertainty which prevails 
^mong the Indians as to the premanency of their possession of the lands 
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they occupy bas proved in many cases a serious impediment to their 
imi)roveniont and progress. From all quarters we receive expressious 
of a desire on the pait of the Indians to have the land they occupy and 
cultivatci secured to them by the ** white man's paper," that is, a patent 
ecjual in legal force to that l>y which white men hold title to their land. 
Bills have been submitted to Conjri^ss for two sessions providing for 
the division of tarm tracts among the Indians in severalty on their re- 
spective i*eservations : the issuance of patents to them individually and 
their investment with a fee-simple title to their farms inalienable for a 
certain number of years until they may be presumed to have overcome 
the imi)rovident habits in which a large part of the present generation 
have gi-own up ; and, this being accomplished, for the disposition of the 
residue of the reservations not occupied and used by the Indians, with 
their consent and for their benefit, t^) white settlers. It was hoped that 
this measure would pass l>etV)re the adjournment of the last session. 
Had it become a law a very large number of Indians would have been 
so settled by this time. In this exi>ectation the issuance of patents 
not containing the imi)ortant clause of temporary inalienability, which 
is authorize^l by a few Indian treaties, has been withheld until a gen- 
eral law should insure to all titles of great^^r security. It is to be hoped 
that this important measure will now receive the earliest jwssible consider- 
ation and action by Congress. I look u])on it as the most essential step 
in the solution of the Indian problem. It will inspire the Indians with a 
feeling of assurance as to the permanency of their ownership of the • 
lands they occupy and cultivate ; it will give them a clear and legal - 
standing as landed proprietors in the courts of law; it will secure to ^ 
them for the first time fixed homes under the protection of the same law ~ 
under which white men own theirs ; it will eventually open to settle- — 
ment by white men the large tracts of land now belonging to the reser- — 
vations, but not used by the Indians. It will thus put the relations be- — 
tween the Indians and their white neighbors in the Western country^* 
upon a new basis, by gradually doing away with the system of 
reservations, which has so frequently provoked those enGroachmeul 
which in the past have led to so much cruel injustice and so many 
astrous collisions. It will also by the sale, with their consent, 
reservation lands not used by the Indians, create for the benefit of tiiw 
Indians a fund, which will gradually relieve the government of thoae^- 
expenditures which have now to be provided for by appropriations. Ifc 
will be the most effective measure to place Indians and white men upoB 
an equal footing as to the protection and restraints of laws common t^ 
both. I desire also to call attention once more to the bill rex>eatedlj' 
introduced in Congress, extending over Indian reservations the govern- 
ment of the laws of the States or Territories in which such reserva- 
tions are located, giving the Indians standing in the courts and secor- 
ing to them the full benefit of the laws. I venture to express the hop& 
that Congress may not adjourn again without having taken action upon 
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these important measures, so essential to the progress and security of 
oar Indian wards. 

RAILROADS TIIROUdll INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

It has been the policy of this department to facilitate the building of rail- 
roads through Indian reservations as much as laws and treaties permit- 
ted, atthe same time in every instance protecting the interests andrights- 
of the Indians. In a few cases a certain prejudice prevailing among the In- 
dians against the establishment of thoroughfares of trade through their res- 
ervations had to be overcome. But it was made clear to them that it is 
important for their security and well-being not to provoke hostile feel- 
ings on the part of the white i)eople by needlessly ottering obstacles to 
the progress of civilization and to the execution of enterprises generally 
useful. Neither can it be doubted that it will ultimately be best for the 
Indians to come into contact with truly ci\ilizing agencies. In the same 
measure as the Indians become pro<lucers, agricultarists, and herders^ 
the proximity of railroads will become important to facilitate the trans- 
portation, and thereby enhance the vahie, of their products. When ap- 
plication is made by railroad companies for permission to pass through 
»n Indian reservation, the Indians are assembled in council and con- 
«ulted as to their views and wishes, and as to the measure of compensa- 
tion to be paid by the railroad company seeking the privilege. In this 
iray the assent of the Indians has, so far, in everj' case been readily ob- 
tained, and the required compensation paid by the respective companies. 
Rights of way have thus been granted through the Sisseton Eeserve^ 
in Dakota, to the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Eailway Com- 
l^ny; through the Otoe and Missouria Reserve, in Nebraska, to the Re- 
publican Valley Railroad Company ; through the Winnebago and Omaha 
Beserve, in Nebraska, to the Saint Paul and Sioux City Railroad Com- 
l>any ; and through the Walker River Reservation, in Nevada, to the 
Carson and Colorado Railroad Company. 

The Dakota Central and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
Bailroads are now making preliminary surveys, with the consent of the 
Indians and under an escort of Indian police, through the great Sioux 
Beservation, in Dakota, to connect the mining districts of the Bla<5k 
Hills with the Missouri River and Eastern railroad systems. Negotia- 
tions with the Indians for the right of way are now pending, and a satis- 
fcctory adjustment of the question of compensation is expected in the 
Bear future. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

From its very beginning the Indian service may be said to have been 
the << best abused " branch of the government. Wh ile the Indian question 
18 discussed by conscientious and well-informed persons with good judg- 
*ient and a fair appreciation of circum stances, and their praise and cen- 
8iire are alike valuable, the number of American citizens " who know 
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all about Indian matters" without ever having given a moment'.^ stady 
to that large and complicated subject, has been incredibly great, and the 
readiness and volubility of their criticism, mostly condemnatctry ©f 
everything that is done, seems inspired by an inexhaustible fertility of 
imagination as to facts. No story, ever so extravagant and absurd, caa 
be told about Indian management without finding ready belief. But 
recently I saw a statement, seriously put forth in respectable newspa- 
pers, that the guns and ammunition with which the Indians fight oar 
soldiers are to this day regularly furnished to the savages by the Indian 
Bureau, or are permitted to be sold to them by licensed ti^aders on the 
Indian reservations. Whenever an Indian misconducts himself, or the 
greed or recklessness of white men provoke an Indian trouble, an outcry 
follows about the disgraceful remissness of the government, and it is 
at once proclaimed that we are as far as ever from the solution of the 
Indian problem. 

No doubt the history of Indian management, under military as well as 
civil control, shows many instances of mistake, failure, and wrongdoing; 
but no fair-minded man can examine that history or the present state of 
things without admitting that the government has had to contend 
against enormous difticulties, and that the gre^atest of these and the 
most prolific of trouble was the pushing of settlements into the country 
inhabited by the Indians and the crowding out of the latter, regardless 
of their rights of occupancy, in many cases guaranteed by treaties. This -j 
difficulty could in many instances not be controlled by the Indian De — 
partment, which was held responsible for many complications and eviLa^ 
not in its power to avert. It must also be acknowledged that whil^= 
everj' disturbance was generally and loudly noticed and commenter= 
upon, the good things done escaped in many, if not most cases, pubh^M 
observation and recognition. 

It cannot be my purpose, however, here to go into a minute revie^^" 
of the past. Looking at the i)reseut condition of things it may b 

said, without exaggeration, that on the whole the Indian situation i 

now more hopeful than ever before. The desire of the Indians 



maintain friendly relations with their white neighbors, to go to wor" 
for their own sup])ort, to cultivate the soil, to acquire permanent hom< 
to have their children educated, and to assimilate themselves to tl 
civilization of the country, is growing stronger and more general evei 
da}^ The measures prosecutt^d and in i)art originated under this 
ministration, wlii(,*h Iifive been mentioned before: the enlargement 
the agricultural activity of the Indians; the distribution of cattl 
among them to promote the industry of herding ; the extensive inti 
duction of the freighting business ; the encouragement of mechanic 
industry ; the institution of the Indian police, stimulating their res] 
for law and authority ; the increase of their educational facilities, noi 
bly among them the education of Indians at Hampton and in Nort::^ 
Carolina, and the establishment, by the government, of the India»^^ 
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schools at Carlisle and Forest Grove, may be said to have \yeen verj 
eftective iu this direction. When, in addition to all this, the bill advo- 
cated by this department to allot lands among the Indians in severalty, 
and to confer upon them individual title in fee siitiple, inalienable for a 
certain period, shall have been made a law, and that law shall bave been 
applied among all the Indian tribes, which, in my opinion, it can be in a 
few years, and the rights of the Indians are accorded equal protection in 
the courts of the country with those of white men, then it may be said 
that all essential measures will have been taken to solve the Indian 
problem, and the time may be confidently looked for when the Indian 
population may be merged in the great body of American citizenship. 
We are on the straight road to that solution and nearer to its accom- 
plishment than is generally supposed. It is essential, however, that the 
policy here set forth should be carefully protected against hostile inter- 
ferences and guarded against ill-advised precipitancy. 

The management of Indian affairs has to deal with two distinct cur- 
rents of sentiment in this country. The one is that Indians will not 
work ; that to recognize any rights of the Indians is a wrong to the 
white people ; that to secure them in the possession of lands, whatever 
title thej' may have to them, is an obstruction to the progress of the 
comitry, by depriving whites of the lands they ought to have for their 
use; and that the only proper thing to do is to get the Indians out of 
the way altogether. This theory, I regret to say, is most strongly ui)hehl 
in that part of the country which is inhabited by most of the Indians 
themselves. The pressure of the white population upon Indian reserva- 
tions, animated with this spirit, has, in fact, been the principal source of 
our Indian troubles. It is scarcely necessary to point out to fair-minded 
men the injustice and inhumanity of such principles, or to show to those 
vho have the experience of the past before their eyes that to act upon 
those principles would not only be a great wrong to the race which was 
the original occupant of this continent, but must also lead to most costly 
and disastrous conflicts with them. The otlier current of opinion is that 
the Indians, even as they now are, must at once be relieved of all re- 
straints to which white people are not subjected, and must, without 
ftirther preparation, be accorded the enjoyment and exercise of all the 
rights which the civilized citizens of this country enjoy and exercise. 
I'his view is entertained and advocated most warmly in that part of the 
Country which is fartliest removed from the ground u[)on which the In- 
dian problem has to be solved. While this will certainly be the ultimate 
^Ud of a wise poli(\v, and should be applied to all who are capable of 
Intelligently exercising and enjoying tsuch rights, it must l>e admitted 
^hat the number of Indians fitted for their intelligent enjoyment and 
Exercise, and, in f\ict, even for an intelligent understanding and appre- 
ciation of them, is still comparatively small, and that to throw the un- 
civilized red man, such as he now is, into the struggles and competitions 
^f life with his white neighbor, without sufticient preparation and active 
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Horvirr is, I williii<;l,v <u>ii<HMle; but I am also convinced that the substi- 
tutinn nf niilitiirv iiiinia^cnx^it would not in itself obviate existing difii- 
rnltirs, but would iidd others in eiVcct likely to prove still more serioas. 
A nu'crni invrslipilion of the subject will convince any fair-minded 
im|uirer tluit mibtary management will not be more economical in the 
]ioint of |)eeuniary outhiys than thecivil management is now. Of greater 
importsniee is the iisciM'tiiined tiU't that the Indians have generally a 
stroufT ilisliUe tor military control — not for the mere reason that the 
presence of an armed force is distasteful to them, for the saccess of our 
Indiiui ]»olie(» system shows tliat they submit to the restraints imposed 
upon them by such a force with great willingness, and exercise the 
]>oliee rejrulatious under the dhection of prudent agents with great 
alaerity : but there is a variety of other I'casons for their repugnance 
which it would leati nu» too far to mention. It is easy to understand 
that if the mauajrcnuMit of Indian affairs were turned over to the mili- 
tiirv service the interests of the Indians and the interests and conve- 
niouee of the .Vrmy might not always agree; and it is from no disrespect 
to the Army \\hen 1 e\pix\^stho oi>inion that under such circumstances it 
uujiht sometimes be «piestionablo which inteivst-s would have the prefer- 
ence. It is certainly tnu\ and within my own knowledge, that somemili- 
tar> otVieers hiiN e shown givat aptitude for the management of Indians in _ 
tbeir ]vaeetul ]>ni>5uits and ivlations: but it is also true that the very — 
s]^ivit of the cilliuu of milit^iry men is apt lo suggest the application o: 
fonv as one of the lii^t ivsovis. on in in the crises where i>eaceful teachin 
aiul pnlieni jiniitinj: aiv most ivqniivii. There have been many iustancei 
oi this kin*i. >V ithtv.i* c'oinj; into a lull statomenT of all the reasons upoi 
>Alr;t'l; iii> oMi^ ir^ion v.^. ilr.s ivs]>t\-t is ba>i\i. 1 will simply quote, with th< 
St nv.ij^est pl^^^ib■;^■ jrpTv.vn ri1. il.e ivrO'.iViiU'nih^iion of the IV^ace Commissioi 
01 iSiiS. cv.'iiV.eu ;;i ;'.i ■i\Vi"..»w-.r.ji: li^nii^^iiv : "Tliis brings us to considei 
-;ln' vi:v.*yi i.-^iVa'i"; i;;-,is:;oVi >>lii-tl:or \hv buTVjau should belong tothecivi 

or ■; t : . 1 ■; 'rii 1 > /it ] o^ '. I V. (1 : t ni : ) i ( c'o\ c TTi \in -1 i ;.. To d etcrmine this properl;" 

* 

Ti-o irii.Nt ;'.".>i "k;;:'V* x* ;,;ii iS :-c "Iv \]iO I'iiinTv i.n4;irmi*,nt of the Indians. 
^^T "ir;t( nr. .i* ^ji'^ ; >atit a^:M; ^-jrir. :l:i ^iiTV/V,; sboiild ii'o the Secretary o/ 
^^ rti : .; ^^r ;..:c v.-;". ;,» ':.;i>t ".k^/K'c. '.t slfiv.-iiii Ik- hi the ci>il department. 

1 . J I--; t ■ . ; ; ■ t ■■■ ■•"; : I ■ ■ ^' ; ; . "; . ^' ': '.i >i ^ f s, : ii'i'esl.Oi i . \hv chicf d Utic^ of the 

^ ', . .V?' .,"'.. .K . , ;s'. . ', .;i ; ; ;i : - '. . :,<, r. ' : i . ; ; ]\ir ] Kvac^irf'nl art-s ; in other 
\»r.:\.s. .\ . ^ . •/; ;: ; ..'.;,fi..N. Viff i,..].',}ivy fivm of the government is 
j.»i, ji-r .■.•.»M .:.....::';i;i> jfii> .«;\v. ;\ .. is;".!i>i:'iLr< rlii lies of this character. 
^^ { ;.?:>•; .!.< I ...i^-.vi .».»ss;.f: M;r.i;*i»;;;iii.i]. ,i: ihi- ofh oca's of The Army, 
fi}).. «..> ■.^'.'..JL. :■/-• jI';--: .»:v \'j':*;»j;i. .j :,"i."*:L; Jjiii'l honor ; but we are 
s-.i : ish,'».: i>? I !'.«i ,•:•; r ; i I'/nis-.i p.. ^ .u.ii. \Xt tr rcac'.h Indian children 
iv :».";'. ■..•.. ' • '.'■ .► .'.K.i'..i. ii»."j 1. s. V j»M,'. ':(\ii,u. Tlie.se are emphat- 
• '....; ■ •' ■'■" •' ■ .i.',M,.it : '.Win ' ^"l.T^ v{jport wa* slgncd by 

. ..-..I. '. Si'.' 'rn; I. j'.'i ,.i;'i ,'ii:.i . ;-{'Mfo,. it. ih<- Army, Brig- GeD. 
.■ '• S :.i. 'I*. ^.^. .-.'I. \::.\».. :. " e:*v\ . juid B^t.. Maj. Gen. 
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Under the circamstances described in this rex)ort, it mnst be evident 

t>li£it the mission of Indian management will henceforth be, more 

t:liaii ever, a mission of peace and not a mission of war. The principal 

agencies which must be depended upon for the solution of the Indian 

X>roblem are work, education, the permanent settlement upon agricultural 

sind pasture lands, security of title, and equal protection of the law. All 

t:hese are civil agencies, and the more the land interests of the Indians 

press into the foreground, the more necessary will it be that Indian 

management be connected with that branch of the service which has 

the administration of public lands under its special control. 

It has also been suggested that the Indian service, owing to its im- 
portance, should cease to be a mere bureau in the Interior and be in- 
trusted to an independent department. I should consider this advisable 
only if the head of that department could at the same time hold a place 
in the Cabinet, enabling him to make his views heard in its delibera- 
tions and to communicate on equal terms with the heads of the other 
departments of the executive branch of the government. But this 
would involve the larger question whether it would be wise to increase 
the number of Cabinet officers, and until this question is decided in the 
aflarmative it would in my opinion be most advantageous to the public 
interest to permit the Indian service to remain under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to be thus represented in the executive council. . 
Finally, I desire to say tiiat it has not been the policy of this de- 
paiianent under my administration, while avoiding all unnecessary 
outlays of monej', to cut down expenses merely for the purpose of 
making a striking exhibition of economy. The history of Indian affairs 
shows that ill-judged i)arsiniony has not unfrequently led to serious 
trouble and very costlj^ conii)lications. I am now convinced that gen- 
erous appropriations for agricultural implements, for stock cattle to be 
distributed among Indians, and for educational facilities, made at this 
time, when the temper of our whole Indian population is such as t^' re- 
ceive such aid in the right spirit, and to use the advantages conferred for 
general and rapid advancement, will produce results certain to accelerate 
tUe solution of the greatest difficulties we have so far been contending 
With, and, consequently, to bring about a great saving of money in the 
fixture. When an Indian lives in a house which he considers his own and 
that of his family, as now thousands of families are living and many more 
thousands desire to live ; when he cultivates his acres, has them fenced 
l>y his own labor, and enjoys the product of his agricultural work, either 
by his own consumption or the sale of a surplus ; when he owns his 
plow and his wagon, and uses the latter, with his ponies, in freighting, 
by which he earns liberal wages j when he has his cows, and swine, and 
poultry on his land, the care of which he finds useful and profitable ; 
When he can send his children to school, and begins to hope that they 
^ay become as civilized and prosperous as white people, he will soon 
cease to think of leading the life of a nomad, and the thought of war 
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will no longer liavo any charm for him. lie will gradually become 
ashamed of being a beggar, as many of them have expressed themselves 
already, and feel a pride formerly little known to him, to depend for his 
own sustenance and that of his family upon his own efforts. This is not a 
mere fancy picture, for I have myself observed a multitude of examples of 
this kind, and manifestations of urgent deske in this direction on the 
part of Indians are coming to this department in constantly increasing 
numbers. It appea)s, therefore, of the highest importance that the 
government should promptly take advantage of this disposition and 
stimulate it with generous aid until the final solution of the problem is 
reached. 

THE UTES. 

At the time I rendered my last report, the settlement of the dif- 
ficulties which had occurred on the Ute Reservation in September, 1879, 
was still the subject of negotiations between the TJte tribe and the com- 
mission apf)ointed for that purjiose, consisting of General Hatch, Mr. 
Adams, and Chief Ouray. Those negotiations resulted in the surrender 
of Chief Douglass, of the White River TJtes, to the authorities of the 
United States. The commission recommended that a delegation, repre- 
senting the various bands of the TJte tribe, be permitted to visit Wash- 
ington for the purpose of effecting such a settlement as would prevent 
further troubles. Several headmen of the Southern Utes, under the 
leadership of their chief, Ignacio, and of the TJncompahgre Utes, headed 
by Ouray, as well as of the White River Utes, were received here, and 
after prolonged negotiations these representatives of the Ute tribe con- 
sented to the surrender of the whole Ute Reservation in Colorado, on 
condition that the Ute Indians be settled in severalty, with an individual 
title in fee simple to their farms on certain small tracts of land in that 
reservation and immediately adjoining it, the White River Utes to go 
to the Uintah Reservation, and that the annuities due be paid to themy 
and further annuities be provided for; the Utes thenceforth to be as in- 
dividuals Occupying their farm tracts respectively under the jurisdiction 
of local laws and courts. This arrangement was considered a measure 
of great importance, not only for the reason that it would be apt to 
prevent a costly and destructive Indian war, but also that for the first 
time in the history of Indian management it provided for the formal 
discontinuance of the tribal existence of an Indian nation and for their 
individual settlement as farmers like other inhabitants of the country 
under the laws of the land. This agreement was not to have binding 
force until ratified by three-foiuths of all the male adult members of 
the different bands of the Ute tribe, the ratification to be supervised by 
a commission which, after the completed ratification, was also to make 
the payments agreed upon and to superintend the settlement of the 
Indians upon the farm lands designated for them. This agreement was 
submitted to Congress with the draught of a bill to give it the force of 
law. Prompt action was repeatedly urged, so that its most important 
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provisions might be carried oat before the winter season should set in ; but 
action was had only after a delay of many weeks. The commission pro- 
vided for by law, composed of Messrs. George W. Manyx)enny, John 
B. Bowman, John J. Enssell, Alfred B. Meacham, and Otto Mears, 
proceeded to the Ute Reservation to carry the law into effect. In order 
to obtain the ratification of the agreement it was necessary to call to- 
gether the Indians who were scattered over a large extent of country. 
The sudden and deplorable death of Chief Ouray, a man of advanced 
views, great sagacity, remarkable tact and noble impulses, indeed prob- 
ably the wisest Indian of this generation, whose influence upon his 
people had always been in favor of peace, good order, and progress, 
seemed for a time to render the success of the labors of the commission 
doubtful. But the ratification of the agreement was finally signed by 
the requisite number of Indians witbin the limitation of time specified 
by the act of Congress. The commission reported that the Indians, 
presumably guilty of the murder of Agent Meeker and the agency em- 
ployes, had fled beyond the boundaries of the United States. The pay- 
ment of annuities due has been proceeded with according to law. It would 
have been possible to make the necessary preparations for the individual 
settlement of the Ute Indians upon the farm lauds designated for them 
had not the winter season intervened. This delay is to be regretted, 
and I can only say that it would have been avoided had Congress acted 
as promptly upon the agreement as was repeatedly and urgently recom- 
mended by this department. 

A new trouble threatened seriously to disturb peace and quiet on the 
Ute Eeservation again, after the ratification of the agreement had been 
obtained, and everything seemed to favor a final and prosperous settle- 
ment of the trouble. On the evening of the 29th of September, a young 
Ute Indian, son of a chief, was killed by a young man named Jackson, 
belonging to a party of freighters. It has been alleged by some that 
the Indian fired first at the white men, and that Jackson killed him in 
self-defense. On the other hand, the report of Major Offley, i^ineteenth 
Begiment United States Infantiy, represents the conduct of the Indian 
as friendly and peaceable, and, in the language of Captain Pollock, 
Third United States Infantry, whom Major Offley quotes, calls the deed 
" a wanton and unprovoked murder of an Indian by a reckless, half- 
dmnken teamster." Jackson was arrested, and, under the escort of three 
white citizens of Colorado and one Indian, he was to be taken to Gun- 
nison City to be tried ; but the party was intercepted on its way, by a 
number of Indians and white men ; the prisoner was taken from them, 
and his fate is not known, although the probability^ is that he was killed. 
In Major Offley's report the opinion is expressed that this was done at 
the instigation of some white men, possibly freighters, who deemed the 
killing of the murderer of the young Indian necessary to protect them- 
selves in the pursuit of their business from the possible revenge of the 
Indians. Captain Pollock calls this " a clear case of lynching, which, 
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as much as it might be doplored, is not an iinconimou occarrence 
throughout the countiy in the midst of civilization and enlightenment." 
Great excitement ensued in the settlements near the Ute Eeservation ; 
and the trial of Mr. Berry, the United States Indian agent, was vocifer- 
ously demanded on the ground that he, in confiding Jackson to the 
escort of three white men and one Indian, had deliberately betrayed him 
into the hands of Indians eagier to avenge the death of one of their 
people. ]Mr. BeiTy was subsequently arrested by the United States 
marshal, and taken before the United States district court at Denver, 
where his case is now pending. Before his arrest he showed great skill 
and influence over the Indians, in keeping them quiet and preventing 
further disturbance on their part. It is to be hoped that the State and 
local authorities in Colorado will use their best judgment and endeavors , 
to allay the excitement existing in that State, so as to restrain evil- 
disposed persons from invading the Indian reservation and provoking - 
collisions with the Indians, which would be especially deplorable at a— a 
time when the so-called Ute problem is on the point of successful sola- — 
tion by just and peaceable agencies and in accordance with an agree — 
ment successfully concluded. 

THE PONCAS. 

The case of the Poncas has continued to be a subject of public as wel — 2 
as private attention, on account of the hardships sufltered by that trib^v 
in consequence of its removal from Dakota to the Indian Territory. HHI 
have repeatedly in my reports expressed the ojunion that the Ponca^tf 
had a serious grievance on account of that removal, and that a generoa^tf 
indemnity was due to them. I am free to say, also, that a clear knowK • 
edge of their case at the time of their removal, which happened at th^ 
verj" beginning of the present administration, would have induced m^ 
then to oppose it to the extent of the discretion permitted by existing 
law to this department in such cases. The question how that grievance 
was to be redressed admitted of two different answers. One was that 
they should be returned to Dakota and the other that their condition be 
made as comfortable and prosperous as possible on their new location in 
the Indian Territory. There were several reasons against their return 
to Dakota. Their lands in Dakota had, by the treaty of 1868, been ceded 
to the Sioux, who had been their old enemies, and whose hostile incor- 
sions in years past had called forth among the Poncas themselves a de- 
sire to get out of their way by removal. The great problem in the man- 
agement of Indian affairs at that time was to insure the general pacifi. 
cation of the Sioux tribes, in all over 30,000 souls strong. The Sioux 
occupied the Ponca Eeserve for some time in 1877, shortly after the re- 
moval of the Poncas to the Indian Territory had taken place. Two large 
Sioux bands, numbering over 13,000, are now permanently located in the 
southern part of the great Sioux Eeservation, at a distance ftom the old 
Ponca Reserve, but within comparatively easy reaxjh. The Poncas coold 
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not be moved back to their old lands without a previous agreement with 
the Sioux. While it is said that the latter are now more favorablv dis- 
posed toward the Poncas, and while the conduct of that brjinch of the 
Sioux Xation is now very satisfactory, yet it is also a matter of experience 
that old grudges among Indians, although smoothed over, are apt to be re- 
vived by reckless individuals among them, in which case the Poncas, num- 
bering only a few hundreds, would be at a great disadvantage compared 
^with their powerful neighbors. Moreover, Congress had granted neither 
authority nor money for the removal of the Poncas back to Dakota. I 
should willingly have recommended the passage of a law and appropria- 
tion to that end, there being no interest nor any j)ride of opinion in the 
Department that could possibly have prevented such a step — for in the 
very first report rendered by me after the removal of the Poncas, and 
after 1 had become fully awjire of the whole character of the transaction, 
the wrong done to them was frankly acknowledged — had there not been 
other considerations of superior weight against it. The principal injury 
suffered by them immediately after their removal, by disease and the 
death of many of their people, could not be repaired. When they were 
once settled in the Indian Territory upon land which is acknowledged 
to be excellent for agricultural and herding purposes, and had made 
new beginnings in civilized pursuits and the promotion of their well- 
being, those beginnings would have been destroyed by a second removal, 
and the whole operation would have had to be repeated. It is but nat- 
ural that frequent removals of an Indian tribe should have a disastrous 
effect upon their advancement in civilization and prosperity. 

According to the latest reports, their condition is now very much im- 
proved. How much better they are situated in a sanitary point of \iew 
than immediately after their arrival in the Indian Territory appears from 
the fact that, according to the returns for the year just passed, there 
were during that year eleven deaths and fifteen births in the tribe, so 
that the Poncas have been actually increasing in numbers. Most of 
them are now living in houses, are tilling the soil, and have been pro- 
vided with stock cattle for herding. Thej- have school facilities for the 
education of their children. Their progress would have been greater 
had they not been kept in a state of restlessness by reports from the 
outside that they would soon be returned to Dakota, and that there- 
fore they need not apply themselves to the improvement of their con- 
dition on the soil they occupy in the Indian Territory. Instead of bene- 
fiting them, such reports have evidently inilicted upon them an injury. 
Nothing would have been more apt to improve their health, raise their 
spirits, and promote their well-being than steady and fruitful work. 
That the Poncas feel this themselves appears from a petition which 
on the 29th of October they addressed to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and in which they say " that their 3'oung men are unsettled 
while they think they have a right to their land in Dakota," and that 
^' their tribe will not be finally settled until thev have a title to their 
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all about Indian matters^ without ever having given a moment\4 study 
to that large and complicated subject, has been incredibly great, and the 
readiness and volubility of their criticism, mostly condemuat<iry of 
everything that is done, seems inspired by an inexhaustible fertility of 
imagination as to facts. No story, ever so extravagant and absurd, can 
be told about Indian management without finding ready beliefl But 
recently I saw a statement, seriously put forth in respectable newspa- 
pers, that the guns and ammunition with which the Indians light our 
soldiers are to this day regularly furnished to the savages by the Indian 
Bureau, or are permitteil to be sold to them by licensed traders on the 
Indian reservations. Whenever an Indian misconducts himself, or the 
greed or recklessness of white men provoke an Indian trouble, an outcry 
follows about the disgraceful remissness of the government, and it is 
at once proclaimed that we are as far as ever from the solution of the 
Indian problem. 

Xo doubt the history of Indian management, under military as well as 
civil control, shows many instances of mistake, failure, and wrongdoing; 
but no fair-mindeil man can examine that history or the present state of 
things without admitting that the government has had to contend 
against enormous difficulties, and that the greatest of these and the- 
most prolific of trouble was the pushing of settlements into the country 
inhabited by the Indians and the crowding out of the latter, regardless 
of their rights of oceupanoy, in many cases guaranteed by treaties. This 
difficulty could in many instances not be controlled by the Indian De- 
partment, which was held i-espousible for many complications and evils 
not in its power to avert. It must also be acknowledged that while 
every disturbance was generally and loudly noticed and commented 
upon, the good things done esea[>ed in many, if not most cases, public 
observation and recognition. 

It cannot be my ]>urpose, however, hei^e to go into a minute review 
of the past. Looking at the present condition of things it may \m 
said, without exaggeration, tliat on the whole the Indian situation i^ 
now more hopeful than ever before. The desire of the Indians t€. 
maintain friendly relations with their white neighbors, to go to work 
for their own support, to cultivate the soil, to acquire permanent homes, 
to have their children educated, and to assimilate themselves to the 
civilization of the country, is growing stronger and more general every 
day. The measures prosecuted and in part originated under this ad- 
ministration, which have been mentioned l>efore : the enlargement of 
the agricultural activity of the Indians: the distribution of cattle 
among them to pronrnte the industry of herding : the extensive intro- 
duction of the freighting business: the encouragement of mechanical 
industry : the institution of the Indian police, stimulating their respect 
for law and authority: the increase of their educational JGacilities, nota- 
bly among them the education of Indians at Hampton and in North 
CiU'olina. and the establishment, by the government, of the Indiaa 
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aoid possibly the Pawnees. I could, therefore, not have recommended 
1>]xe return of the Poncas to Dakota without at the same time keeping 
in view the probable necessity of returning other Indian tribes from the 
Indian Territory to the region originally inhabited by them. This would, 
in all probability, result in an extensive evacuation of the Indian Terri- 
tory, and just of that part of it which contains the lands coveted by the 
intruders, and which lands are held against them on the ground that 
tbey are reserved for Indian settlement. It is obvious that the evacua- 
tion by the Indians of the region held for Indian settlement, and de- 
fended on that very ground against intruders, would be apt greatly to 
encourage and stimulate the projects of invasion which, although re- 
peatedly repelled, are pursued by evil-disposed persons with persistent 
activity. The defense of the Indian Territory against that invasion 
would ine\itably become much more precarious, and the breaking down 
of all barriers before the Indian tribes inhabiting the Territory are pre- 
pared for such an event, would, in all probability, be most disastrous to 
them. While the original removal of the Poncas from the North to the 
Indian Territory was an injustice to them, yet, that removal and their set- 
tlement in the Indian Territory accomplished, the aspect of the question 
changed very materially, inasmuch as the measure intended to right 
their wrongs by their return, would be apt to bring a new wrong upon 
Indian tribes far more numerous, a wrong greater than the injury origi- 
nally suffered by the Poncas themselves. These are the reasons why, 
although recognizing the hardships endured by the Poncas, I could not 
conscientiously recommend their return to Dakota. There is a bill now 
before Congress providing for that return. If it is to become a law, it 
should not be without a clear view of the probable consequences. Ee- 
commendation has repeatedly been made by this department that Con- 
gress provide an appropriation for the purpose of amply indemnifying 
the Poncas, and that recommendation is now urgently repeated. 

VICTORIA'S BAND OF APACHES. 

The long guerrilla warfare carried on by Victoria's band of hostile 
Indians in New Mexico has at last come to a close by the death of Yic- 
toria, and the destruction of the larger part of his followers on Mexican 
soil. In my last annual report, and that of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the circumstances which led to the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween Victoria's band and the forces of the United States were elabo- 
rately set forth. As appears therefrom those circumstances did not con 
gist, as alleged in the report of a military officer, in the persistent efforts 
to remove Victoria and his followers to the San Carlos Agency, for while 
snch a project was formerly entertained, it had been given up at the time 
when the outbreak occurred. Victoria had come on the 13th of June, 
1879, with a small number of followers to the Mescalero Agency in l^ew 
Mexico, and upon a conference with the Indian Agent, given his promise 
to stay there quietly. That promise had been accepted and arrange- 
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iiKMits well' in ])rf»;rivss to liriii^ to tljctu their wives and children, who 
lit tliat time wfiv liviii;r<>ii the San (.'arlos TJ^-seiTation iu Arizona. Bnt 
tlie apiM'tu'inKv ni s(»nie<>flieejN «»i"thr hiw ou the reservation, whom the 
IiMlians siisj»i*cte«l of Jiavinj:* ntUH' there for the pnr]>ose of aiTesting 
thriii un<h*i in«lictnients toiiud a^raiust thi^ni for horse-ste^iling and mur- 
der. \'ict(nia and his uh-u etleetet] their esciqie. suddenly left the Mesca- 
lero Ilesei'vation. took with tlieiii other snutheni Apaches, and resumed 
tljeir r»ld inaraudin;r i»ractices until after many tights and vicissitudes 
tljey cann* to theii- «*iid. Snnn* rt^Timants of his hand seem to l»e still at 
lar;:e, l»ut it i-j tht»u;:lit that they can easily 1m* overc(»me and e^ugrht. 
and that then ]»ea<'e will be reston-d on our southern fhnitier. 

iiiF jj:>iiii am» f<hm hall inihaxs. 

('on;rr<'ss at its last s«*ssion i»asse*l an act providiiifffor the sett.emena 
of tlie Lemhi Indians upr»n Ki>rt flail lirsi^rvation, and also for the ces 
sion of a part of that r<'si-rvati<»n to the United States in eonsideratioi— 



of ceiiain annuities to he ]»ahl to the Indians affected thereby, subjec" 
to the consent of the latter. I liad a i»ersonal (•onfei'ence with the chiefi 
of th<' Lendii and Fort Hall Indians at tl»e agency of the latter in Aiigus" 
last, in whicli a majority of tlie Lemhi Chiefs and headmen declared thei" 
unwillin*^ness to abandon their present abode. Their consent to theL 
removal provide<l for in tlie law not bein^ obtained, no farther step 
were taken in that «lir<-ction. The Fort Hall fndians, on the other han 
declai-ed themselves satisfied with the arrangements made; and it wi! 
therefore be ne<:essary so to (rhanjre the law as to adapt it to this ne 
state of circumstances, which is hereby respecrtfully I'ecommended. 

THE PM'TES. 

Early last winter Chief \Vinnemucca,his daughter, Sarah Winnemuoca, 
antl some* headmen of the Pi -Ftes, asked permission to come to Washing- 
ton for the pur[)ose of nniking certain arrangements for the permanent 
settlement of their j)cople. That ]K'rinission was granted and they repre- 
sented that most of the Pi I'tes scattered over Nevada and Sonthem 
Oregon, as well as those settled on the Vakama Reservation in Washing- 
ton Territory, were tlesirous to mo veto the Malheur Reservation in Oregon, 
for the pur[)ose of cultivating the soil and establishing permanent homes. 
They ieci*ived the assnranci' that this department would facilitate snch 
a movement, provided the Indians concerned ivally desii'ed it, and that 
iu such casi' their settlement upon the Malheur lieservation would be 
ai*le<l in i*very possible manner, but thai those IM-Utes who were at 
present \>o»king for wages, or who wcvv settkMl on the Yakama Reserva- 
tion or other la mis, and ilid not desire to remove to the Malheur Reserra- 
tion, shiudd in no \Na.N l»c t\>rct»il to do so, (>n the occasion of my visit 
to ilie PNra'nid Lake lveser\aiiou in Nevada, wheiv I met several chiefs 
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and headmen of the Pi-Utes, I discovered that among those Pi-Utes who 
^were scattered among the white population and working for wages the 
desire to remove to the Malheur Agency did not exist, as had been rep- 
resented to me ; that, on "[he contrary, they wished to continue in their 
present condition. A great many of them are employed by white people 
in chopping wood r doing other jobs of \.ork, for which they are suffi- 
ciently paid to make a living; thus they appear to be self-supporting. 
I met many white men among whom those Indians lived, who declared 
themselves well satisfied with their presence, and desired that they 
should stay. Information was also received from Washington Territory^, 
through General Howard, as well as from Agent Wilbur, that the re- 
moval of the Pi-Utes — who in consequence of the Bannock war had been 
taken to the Yakama Eeservation — from their present abode to the Mal- 
heur Agency would be attended with great danger to the Indians, as 
well as lead to the breaking up of those beginnings in agricultural work 
Avhich thev had made on the establishment of homes at Yakama. Under 
such circumstances it was thought best to give up the project of their 
removal from the Yakama Agency, and the settlement of the other Pi- 
TJtes on the Malheur Eeserve as an improi)er experiment. Arrangements 
have been begun to establish for the Pi-Utes living in that neighbor- 
hood a boarding school at the Pyramid Lake Agency, where their children 
can receive the benefits of education, which otherwise would not be easily 
obtainable by them. A special agent was sent to the Malheur Agency 
for the puri)ose of ascertaining whether that establishment could not be 
dispensed with, and its business is now being wound up. 

THE CROWS. 

With a delegation of the chiefs and headmen of the Crows in Mon- 
tana, who visited Washington last winter, an agreement was made, 
providing for the relinquishment of a part of their reservation not used 
by the Indians, but valuable for its mineral resources ; in compensation 
therefor an annuity was agreed upon to be paid to the Crow Indians. 
When the chiefs laid this agreement before their people in order to ob- 
tain their consent, the latter insisted upon a modification of the agree- 
ment, somewhat changing the boundaries of the ceded tract. It is 
thought that this change will be mutually advantageous, and the bill 
now before Congress gi\ing to the agreement the force of law should be 
altered in that respect. While visiting the Crow Reservation, I had con- 
ferences with many of the chiefs and headmen of that tribe, who all 
expressed themselves satisfied with this arrangement, and also desirous 
of having lands allotted to them in severalty and to receive title there- 
for. I informed them that their wishes in that respect coincided entirely 
with the policy of this department, and would be promptly complied 
with as soon as Congress should have passed a bill submitted to it, 
giving the dei^artment the necessary authority to that end. 
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THE SIOUX. 

Of all ludiaii tribes, the Sioux Nation has for a loug time been re- 
garded as the most important, not only on account of their numerical 
strength and warlike qualities, but also on account of their geographical 
location and the many conflicts which for years have disturbed our rela- 
tions with them. One after another the diiterent bands composing that 
nation have been pacified, until finally only one of their prominent 
men, Sitting Bull, and with him a number of restless spirits belonging 
to diflerent bands, appear to be the only nucleus of a hostile organifsa- 
tion. When this administration came into office Sitting Bull with his war- 
riors had fled across the line of the British possessions. A commission, 
with General Terry at its head, was sent there with the offer that the 
hostiles might return to the United States if they would give up their 
arms and horses and consent to be distributed among the different Sioux 
agencies. That offer was rejected, and it was then hoped that Sitting 
Bull and his followers might be kept on British territory without a 
further serious interrnption of the peace of our northern frontier. But 
it soon appeared that the British authorities could not, at any rate did 
not, keep Sitting Bull and his band of hostiles on the northern side of 
the line, and that the latter, driven by want, would come upon the ter- 
ritory of the United States for the puri>ose of hunting, on which occa- 
sions they caused much annoyance to the white settlers as well as to 
our friendly' and peaceable Indians. In September last I visited Fort 
Keogh for the purpose of informing myself of the condition of things in 
that region, and it became clear to me that Sitting Bull and his band, 
although they had been i^epeatedly driven back, would remain a cause 
of disquietude in the Upper Missouri country until the British authori- 
ties could be induced to remove them into the interior of the British 
possessions far from the American line and there subsist them, which 
hope it seemed useless to entertain any longer, or until on this side of 
the line their surrender to the authorities of the United States could 
be ottected. As at last the latter seemed to be the only solution of 
the problem, measui^s were pushed to effect the disintegration of that 
liostile band, and to bring them gradually under the control of this 
government. A large number of tliem have surrendered to the mil- 
itary posts near the northern frontier, especially at Fort Keogh, 
aiul under the direction of General Miles have been successfully set 
work then\ It is hoped that the small remnant of them still 
^_ider the control of Sitting Bull will gradually follow that exam- 
th«C' ^Vh(4i that is accomplished, measures are to be taken so to locate 
di^tim^ that they may become permanently settled and cease to be a 

jlj^bing element, 
of its ^^'P^^^^^' bauds of the Sioux Nation, comprising nearly nine-tenths 
uirthern.V^*^ numerical strength, locateil at different agencies in the 
"" eastern, and southern part of Dakota, have made very en- 
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couragiiig progress in tlie pursuits of civilized life. Many of them have 
devoted themselves to agriculture, herding, freighting, and mechanical 
pursuits with remarkable energy and success. 

At the Santee, Sisseton, and Devil's Lake Agencies they are virtually 
self-supporting. They are located in severalty, living in houses, wear 
white man's dress, are well provided with farming implements and stock 
cattle, and their crops during the i)ast year will average ten bushels of 
wheat, five bushels of corn, and sixteen bushels of vegetables to each 
member of the tribe. They are still receiving some aid from the gov- 
ernment, but are at the same time investing their surplus crops largely 
in farming implements, cattle, and other appliances of civilized life. At 
Cheyenne Eiver, Crow Creek, Standing Hock, and Lo\«er Brul^, where a 
few years ago the progress of the Indians was seriously retarded by the 
Sioux war, they have erected 718 houses, broken a large tract of land, 
and this year raised 41,000 bushels of wheat and com and 12,000 bushels 
of vegetables. The Ogalala and Brule Sioux, whose chiefs, Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail, are well known, removed to the locations they occupy 
at present in 1878. They now have 700 log houses, cultivate 2,200 acres 
of land, own 300 mules, 5,600 head of cattle, and 280 swine, in addition 
to many thousands of horses. This year their crops were seriously in- 
jured by an early drought, which caused great disappointment, but they 
have bestowed great care ui)on their stock cattle, and should be encour- 
aged by the government in this respect as much as possible. Instead of 
living together as formerly in crowded camps and villages, they are now 
scattering over a large extentof ground, locating farms and building homes 
QX>on them. Their successin the pursuit of freighting with their own horses 
has. been particularly remarkable. Their conduct, with the exception of 
one or two inconsiderable disturbances, has been peaceful and satisfactory 
in every respect. One of these occurrences is worthy of special notice. 
A small party of Brul6 Sioux, consisting of six young men, stole some 
horses and shot a white man in Nebraska. Although they were all 
gceat favorites with the chiefs and headmen, they were without resist* 
aace arrested by the Indian pohce and turned over to the civil author- 
ities for trial. In the first week of October I received a letter from Chief 
Spotted Tail inelosing a check for $332.80, with the request to employ 
that money, which had been collected by the Indians among themselves^ 
in procuring an attorney to assist the six young Indians, so that while 
they should be punished if guilty, they might if not guilty have " the 
chance of a white man" for acquittal. This is one of the signs indi- 
cating that the respect for law and authority, and a desire to accommo- 
date themselves to the white man's ways, is rapidly growing among the 
same Sioux, a large part of whom were still in arms against the gov- 
ernment a comparatively short time since, and who, two years ago, ac- 
cording to the predictions of some, could never be depended npon as 
peaceable Indians *' unless they received another thorough whipping.'^ 
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THE INVASION OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

A(toini)(s l)y evil-disimsed persons to invade the Indian Territory and 
to tako possession of certain nnoccupied lands there have so far been 
siuvesstiilly Iruatrated by the prompt action of the government, but 
tlioy have boiMi as persistently repeated. It is reported that another 
attempt is in preparation now. The military forces of the United States 
in the Territory are instructed to arrest the intruders and to take proper 
measures to brin^ them to Justice as they have done heretofore. But it 
is evident that the penalty imposed upon repeated intrusion into the 
Indian Territory, which penalty consists in a mere fine and is difficult 
of enfoix'ement, is not sutlicient to deter lawless characters from such 
uudertakinjrs. 1 concur with the Commissioner in recommending that 
a law be ]>assed adding the penalty of imprisonment to that of a fine. 
If this is done invaders will know that such attempts are not without 
stM'ious risks to them. 

lu eonolusion 1 desire to expi'ess to the War Department my grateful. 
aekuowliHisTmeuts for cordial and prompt co-oi>oration whenever 
exijroneies of the service calleil for it. 

rrBT.lC LAXDS. 

PuviujT :lie la^i lisoal year public lands wer^ disposed of as follows 
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Acres. 

Scrip locatious under tbe acts of Juue 2, 1858, and June 22, 1860 195, 516. 92 

An increase of 107,943.48 acres. 

Donation claims 36,552.50 

Under settler's relief act of March 3, 1875 160.00 

Total 14,792,371.65 

A quantity greater by 5,458,988.36 acres than that disposed of the preceding year. 
The cash receipts were $2,290,161.60, an increa^ of $407,048.04. 

During tbe fiscal year 15,699,253 acres of public lands were surveyed, 
and 652,151,37 acres of private land claims, an increase of 7,253,471 
acres. The total area of public lands surveyed up to 30tli June last is 
752,557,195 acres, leaving still unsurveyed an estimated area of 
1,062,231,729 acres. 

PUBLIC LANDS COMMISSION. 

The Public Lands Commission, appointed in conformity with the act 
of March 3, 1879, and consisting ot the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, the Director of the Geological Survey, and Messrs. John 
A. Powell, A. T. Britton, and Thomas Donaldson, was duly organized 
on July 8, 1879, and submitted to me on the 24th of February, 1880, its 
preliminary report, which I had the honor to transmit to you on the 24th 
of February, 1880, for submission to Congress. 

In compliance with the provisions of the law, the work was subdi- 
vided into two principal parts — first, the codification of the present laws 
relating to the survey and disposition of the public domain ; and, second, 
investigation of the whole subject, with a view to recommend new leg- 
islation. 

The preliminary report above referred to contains a carefully -prepared 
bill i)ro\idiug for the survey and disposal of the public lands of the 
XJnited States. 

Before preparing the bill the commission distributed a circular 
letter making inquiries of various intelligent persons throughout the 
States and Territories as to what legislation might be required regard- 
ing the disposal of the public domain. 

This circular letter contained, among many others, inquiries in regard 
"to rainfall, irrigation, water rights, the area of pasturage, timber, and 
^Oaineral lands ; also as to the climatic conditions in various localities, 
^nd so on. The commission visited all the Western States and Terri- 
"t cries, and as much as possible personally informed themselves upon 
^hese various topics on the ground. 

The proposed legislation as embodied in the bill accompanying the 
X'eport is predicated upon the information elicited by the circular, as 
"V'ell as personal inspection and investigation. 

The importance of the passage of tliis or some similar bill by Congress 

cannot be overestimated. Existing laws for the survey and disposal 

of the public domain, were enacted mainly while the government was 

<lisposing of public lands east of the Missouri Eiver. The climate, soil, 
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:iihI pnMliirts of tin'. IjumIh west of the 100th meridian are so entirely dif- 
frrriit. fioni tlio.s4», iMXHi of it, as to require legislation specifially apply- 
ing thereto. This wliole subject is so fully discussed by the commis- 
sioii, and by the ])ersons answering their circular letters of inquiry, 
which has luM'n befor4» reported to Congi'ess, that I deem no further 
rel(»n»nce to that subject necessary in my report. 

Tlie codilication bv tlie ('ommission of nearly thi*ee thousand acts of 
('ongn\ss wliich h:id been enacted since the beginning of the public land 
system 1ms becMi a work ofverygre^it and painstaking professional 
labor, and will ho submitted to Congress by the 1st of January next^ 
Tht» work will be con» prised in three volumes of several hundred pages 
each. These will contain a statistical history of the public land system, 
a coditication of the 4'xisting laws, general and permanent in their char- 
acter, ami a comi>ilation in chronological onler, Stat€ by State, of all 
hu'al and temporary legislation affecting the titles therein. To these 
will be attached a table of cited cas^s referring to the construction these 
laws have itvoived by Judicial and executive authorities. Easyrefer- 
euiv in comi>act tbrm will thus be accessible with regard to laws and 
decisions ai>plicable to the country at large, as well as to those upon 
which the titles in each State may severally dei>end. Au analysis of the 
military reservations in the Tnited States, an index to all Indian treaties^ 
and nuu*h other valuable information not hcTetofore compiled, will also 
Ih^ prt^i^enltHi. 

F.arly :u*tion u|H>n the bill drafttnl by the Public Lands Ckimmisaion 
and submit tiHl to Oongrt^ss at its hist session is urgently demanded by 
the ]mblic inten^st* a* the settlement of our Western Territories pro- 
grt>ss(>is, and I Ivg that the attention of Congress be invited to that 
imiH>ncuit subjivt* 

VKIVATK l.ANP CLAIMS. 

Stviions Jf^? to 2l?>, iuchisivo, of :« bill reiK^rted by the public lands 
otHumission. Aiui priutt>d :)^ Hon<^ bill Xo. 4805. now pending before 
i\>nfiT>p*K^ .itv lilvral twus^h^Tious of a bill iunv^nfed in the Senate 
dv.nrc the ;>rt>5irr*: l\>ni^^t^s? l^v Hon. Gt>or*re F. Edmonds. This bill 
p.rin-ides for :!8<MtUMiH>in of vrivaito laaid claims in aU the territory 

ft 

The v^^j^^i^* ■:v!i>.-ifc fv>r ihe ><«^T:]o.wtT.: of those daims is the 8th section 
c^i :V,r ii« of :iri'v i^J. 'is>4. wh'.:>; :rAl<>s :? the <inTv <rf the aarvevois - 
pM*OJr^'. to iix'ivT-: '*:.; v'^ricr.. v.jjir.Tv-. A*.>r. r.\t«r.T of jill daims to lands, 
v.v.iic.7 '":.:* '.A^^js. ■.■.sA^'cjs. >iv .*. :■.\^r^^v/ > .^f :?»j'»A.r-"! ATid M^ftxicft. sttd torepoit "^ 
'':.•< :\v.':.';/.>i^4v> iv v' ; r iiTf 'Sl* r.- ■.■^> iV.tw: ^if^^ih^Ti tiy^on the qaeation of** 

AiY" "^ "^ "■.>•■' ■'■'■" -"4"^ -»-■ -n- ',■■.■ - 

V::- '.■;r-* -> >.-: :^'>i:':^ ;.:'V*:r:".\^ -.7. 1 i'.-f T.-vj/r^ViTj^rv ^WT itJgs sdministiap 
iroT. >rv/. . .V . vist ■> V . ' .':::-i;^:«. ■. , : : r.-.-f ..- j.j.-r yj:*f*!4fiT.ra;nonof dsiiBS^and 
■.•■; '.*{-.. ft''..' -r.iT r>.. ■.•.:•:■ ;v V/.fju^-. ; ;.K':/r ". i> ;r.-i^rA.i'?o«n has been a IkiliirBy 

;,.;;'.-..-. .;.■;'. i: .V ;i ■.■"..'■.■ .>i.". .-j: . >.':*(,. V.i.y jX*^ .-.i^.r/.A-xr? Asd to the United 
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After a lapse of nearly thirty years, more than one thousand claims 
have been filed with the survej^ors-general, of which less than 150 have 
been reported to Congress, and of the number so reported Congress has 
tinallj^ acted upon only 71. The construction of railroads through Xew 
Mexico and Arizona, and the consequent influx of population in those 
Territories, renders it imperatively necessary that these claims should be 
finally settled witli the least possible delay. I have, therefore, the 
honor to recommend that the attention of Congress be calle<l es])ecially 
to this subject, with a view to securing .action upon the claims pending 
before it, and upon the pending bill providing for the settlement of the 
remaining claims. 

REDWOOD AND BIO TREES. 

In my last annual report I called attention to the fact that the waste and 
destruction of the redwood and the '' big trees " of California have been 
and continue to be so great as to cause apprehension that in the course 
of years these magnificent species may entirely disappear unless some 
measure be taken to preserve at least a portion of them. I recommended 
at the same time that the President be authorized to withdraw from sale 
or other disposition an area at least equal to two townships in the coast 
range in the northern and an equal area in the southern part of the 
State of California upon which these interesting trees grow. That bill 
has not yet been acted upon, and it seems important that if any measure 
for the preservation of these species of trees is to be taken at all, it 
should be done as soon as possible. I therefore once more commend 
this subject to the attention of Congress. 

TIMBER-LANDS. 

In my first annual report I had the honor to present to you in 1877, 
and every successive year thereafter, I invited attention to the extensive 
depredations committed on the timber-lands of the United States, and 
the rapid and indiscriminate destruction of our forests, especially in the 
South and in the States and Territories of the West. Referring to the 
'Naming example furnished by other parts of the world, where the dig-* 
appearance of the forests had been followed by the most deplorable conse- 
quences: the drying up of springs; the irregularity of the water-supply 
^U navigable rivers 5 the frequency of destructive freshets and inunda- 
^ons ; the transfocmation of once productive and flourishing agricul- 
tural districts into barren wastes, almost uninhabitable to man — I showed 
^hat the same results would inevitably befall certain parts of this country, 
^ so short-sighted and reckless a practice be persisted in as is now pre- 
vailing. I set forth as. a universally acknowledged fact that especially 
iu our mountainous regions the stripping of the slopes of their timber 
^ould be an irreparable injury, inasmuch as the rainfall and the water 
ft*om melting snows would wash down the soil, transform brooks and 
^Volets running regularly while the forests stand, into raging torrents 
3 I 
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at certain seasons, and sweeping masses of gravel and loose rock into 
the valleys below, apt to render them incapable of cnltivation, while on 
the mountain sides the forests once destroyed would in most cases never 
grow ui) again. Measures instituted at the beginning of this adminis- 
tration to discourage and lessen such evil practices by bringing large 
depredators to punishment and seizing quantities of timber taken from 
the i)ublic lands for mercantile i)urposes, were at first received with wide- 
spread discontent and opposition. 

Gradually the wisdom of the i)olicy which dictated such measures 
began to be recognized even in man}' of the districts whei'e the operations 
of this de])artment had taken place. In every one of my reports I urged 
this important subject upon the attention of Cougress and the country, 
and now it may be observed that there is. scarcely a responsible journal 
in the United States that has not during the last two years from time 
to time published articles on the injury inflicted upon the country by 
rapid and indiscriminate destruction of its forests and the necessity of 
preserving a fair proportion of them. Many letters from the Western 
States and Territories are coming to this department, urgently asking 
that existing evils in this respect be remedied by proper changes in the 
laws. While this wholesome sentiment upon this important question is 
rapidly growing up, I regret to say that in spite of the repeated recom- 
mendation of the passage of a law to facilitate the prevention of the 
wasteful devastation of the i>ublic timber-lands, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to dispose of timber to settlers and miners, as well as for legit- 
imate mercantile purposes under such regulations as would prevent 
the indiscriminate and permanent destruction of our forests, almost all 
the legislation that has been had upon this subject consisted in acts re- 
lieving those who had committed depredations in the past of their 
responsibility, and protecting them against the legal consequences of 
their trespasses. Such laws authorizing the composition of past offenses, 
might not have appeared objectionable in themselves had they been 
accompanied by other legislation regulating the cutting of timber on 
the public lands or the selling of timber from them in such a manner as 
to render possible at the same time the preservation of such a proportion 
of the forests as appears necessary for the public good ; but without such 
additional provisions they constituted only an encouragement to tres- 
passers, inasmuch as they were apt to encourage the hope that at a futare 
time similar iicts condoning their offenses would be passed. In the 
absence of the desired legislation nothing remained to this department 
but to make every possible effort even under such discouraging circum- 
stances, at least to limit the extent of the w of k of lawless and dangerous 
desti'uction, as far as it could be done by executive action with the small 
means at our disposal. 

When 1 took charge of the Interior Department the only regulation 
with regard to this subject then in force consisted in a general circular 
issued on the 2'lth of December, 1855, by the then Gommissionar of the 
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Qeneral Land Office. In this circular the Commissioner referred to the 
vorioos opinions of Attorney-Generals construing the act of March 2, 
1831, entitled "An act to punish offenses committed in cutting, destroy- 
ing or removing live-oak and other timber or trees reserved for naval pur- 
poBes"; and also the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the United States vs. Ephraim Briggs (9 Howard, page 3, 
1851), in which the Supreme Court decided that the said act authorized 
the prosecution and punishment of all trespai^sers on the public lands for 
cutting timber whether such timber was fit for naval purposes or not. 
This circular was addressed to the registers and receivers of local land 
offices throughout the United States charging them with the duty of in- 
vestigating depredations and prosecuting trespassers ; but it was found 
that the sums recovered in accordance with this circular were very small 
compared with the da'mages committed by trespassers upon the public 
lands during the period intervening between the publication of the cir- 
cular and the incoming of tiiis administration, and that the evil had 
grown rather than diminished in extent.. 

The present Commissioner of the General Land Office having submitted 
to me a report upon this subject, I addressed to him, on the 5th day of 
April, 1877, a letter expressing the opinion that the system theretofore 
adopted had failed to accomplish the desired purpose ; that the interest 
of the government demanded an entire change in the mode of procedure, 
and that more effective measures should be adopted to compel an observ- 
ance of the law, in order that the public lands might be protected from 
'Waste and spoliation. I further directed that agents should be employed 
tor this purpose by the Commissioner of the General Land Office to be 
borne on his rolls as clerks or employes, and to be detailed for special 
daty to act under his instructions in ascertaining when, where, and by 
Whom depredations had been committed on the public lands, and to report 
the ilEMsts in each case. Secondly, that if upon examination of the reports 
80 obtained the facts elicited in any case were found to warrant the insti- 
tationof legal proceedings to punish the trespassers, or to collect damages 
for the waste already committed, or both, report should be made to this de- 
partment with the opinion of the Commissioner thereon, in order that such 
jtarther proceedings might be had in the premises as the case required. 
Thirdly, that no agent so employed should be permitted to make any 
compromise for depredations on the public lands, but if any propositions 
for settlement were submitted to them, the agents were to be instructed 
to report the same to the Commissioner of the Gieneral Land Office, with 
a ftdl statement of the facts in the case, showing the nature and extent 
of said depredations, when and by whom committed, the quantity and 
valae of the timber, when cut, and the value of the land in its present 
and former condition, all of which, together \\ith the opinion of the 
Oommiasioner thereon, was to be transmitted to this department for 
fkorther consideration. Fourthly, that if in any case the emergencies 
ahould aeem to require more prompt action than contemplated in the 
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above directions in order to arrest the offender or to secure the govern- 
ment for the damages suffered, the agents were instructed to apply to 
the United States district attorney for the district in which the waste 
was committed to histitute the i)roper legal proceedings for that pur- 
l>ose, which course, however, should be taken only in cases where the 
evidence was clear and indisputable. Tliis letter has since formed the 
basis of all action of this department, having in view the prevention of 
trespasses upon the timber .of the public lands and the collection of the 
value of the timber cut and the i)r()secution of the off'ender. 

The appropriations for keeping these special agents in the field were 
very limited ; for the year ending June 30, 1877, $12,500; for the year 
ending June 30, 1879, $20,000; and for the year ending June 30, 1880^ 
$40,000 ; making a total down to June 30, 1880, of $77,5(K) sinc^ th 
inauguration of the present policy. Considered' from the standpoin 
of a mere financial transaction, the operations of the department hav^ 
been very successful. During the twenty-two years from December 24, 
1855, to the 5th of April, 1877, while all action as to timber depredations 
took place under the circular of 1855 first mentioned, the sums recov- 
ered and turned into the Treasury amounted in gross to $248,795.68. 
During three years and three months from April 5, 1877, to the 30th of 
June, 1880, the proceeds from the same source amounted to $242,376.68 
actually collected. It must be considered, however, that the amount for 
which judgment has been obtained — but not yet collected — is about as 
much more. The proceeds of the last three years and a half have there- 
fore been much larger than those of the twenty-two years preceding. 

The net money thus realized, however, forms no considerable and 
certainly not the most important part of the benefits derived from 
the appropriations made by Congress for that puri)ose. The repres- 
sion and prevention of depredations on the public timber-lands on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts constitutes the chief and most 
beneficial result. At the time of the inauguration of the present 
system the export trade in timber had grown to enormous proportions 
on those coasts. Whole fleets of vessels entered the harbors of Pa- 
get Sound, the Columbia Eiver, Pensacola, Sabine Pass, Atchafalaya, 
and places along the shore, whose cargoes consisted mainly of timber 
taken from the public lands, for which no compensation was paid to the 
government, and which was not used for the domestic or mining pur- 
poses of our own people, but for export to foreign countries. If this 
trade has not been entirely arrested, it has at least been very materially 
diminished. From the best sources of information at my uommand, I 
am able to report that little if any tunber unlawfully taken fh>m the 
l)ublic lands is now being shipped to foreign countries. While it waB 
not the policy to interfere with the necessary use of timber by the set- 
tler or miner for domestic use or purposes immediately connected with 
mining business, it was thought but just to the people of the United 
States that extensive trading in stolen timber by large flrmSi and espe- 
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cially the exporting to foreign countries of timber unlawfully taken from 
the government lands to the detriment of the public interest, should be 
effectually arrested. Whatever our success in this respect may have 
"been so far, it is certain that the evil will spring up again if the efforts 
of the government to arrest it should be in the least relaxed in the 
future, or if Congress should fail, by leaving the laws of the country 
in their present condition, to show an active sympathy with this pol- 
icy. To that want of proper legislation I have each successive year 
called attention in my reports to you, as well as by direct appeals to 
Congress. The main features of the legislation urged by this depart- 
ment are very simple. They consist in two propositions : First, that 
the government should be authorized to sell timber from lands princi- 
pally valuable for the timber growing upon them — that is to say, not 
agricultural nor mineral — at reasonable, perhaps even at merely nominal, 
rates to supply all domestic needs and all the wants of local business 
enterprise, as well as of commerce, the latter so far as compatible with 
the public interest ; and, secondly, that these sales of timber be so reg- 
ulated as to preserve the necessary proportion of the forests on the pub- 
lic lands from waste and indiscriminate destruction. Such a policy can, 
in my opinion, be carried out without great cost, with a simple machinery, 
and in perfect justice to the wants of settlers and the business enter- 
prises of the country. It is virtually the policy proposed to Congress 
by the Public Lands Commisson in the report and the bill submitted to 
Congress at its last session. 

I would also urge once more upon Congress the importance of the 
passage of a law, repeatedly recommended in my reports, prescribing a 
severe penalty for the willful, negligent, or careless setting of fires upon 
public timber-lands of the United States, and also providing for the re- 
covery of damages thereby sustained. The extensive as well as wanton 
destruction of the timber upon public lands, by the willful . or neg- 
ligent and careless setting of iires by hunters or prospectors or tourists, 
is a matter of general notoriety. The destruction caused in this way 
from year to year is almost beyond calculation. While in several, if not 
in all of the States, such acts are made penal offenses by statute, no 
law of the United States provides specifically for their punishment when 
committed upon the public lands. If forest-fires in the Western States 
and Territories cannot be wholly ])revented by such a law, the punish- 
ment of some offenders here and there will certainly make the class of 
persons most liable to commit such offenses more careful, and thereby 
at least limit the extent of the immense damage now caused by negli- 
gence or recklessness. 

The question of the preservation of forests in just proportion to the 
area of the country is engaging the attention of prudent men in every 
civilized nation. By competent authorities it is estimated that this pro- 
portion should be about one-fourth of the whole. In some foreign coun- 
tries the injury caused by the barbarous ignorance and improvidence of 
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past times has become already too great to be repaired, and the evil con- 
sequences are keenly felt. In the United States the consumption of tim- 
ber is enormous and rapidly increasing. It is in the nature of things 
that where timber is taken from the public lands without restraint the 
process is attended with the most reckless waste. No attention is paid 
to the preservation of young trees or of anything tliat is not immedi- 
ately used. What is looked upon as everybody's property is apt to be 
in nobody's care. Thus, our forests are disa])peai*ing with appalling 
rapidity, especially in those parts of the country where they will not re- 
new themselves when once indiscriminately destroyed. Like spend- 
thrifts, we are living not upon the interest but upon the capital. The 
consequences can easily be foreseen. They will inevitably be disastrous, 
unless the Congress of the United States soon wakes up to the great- 
ness of the danger and puts this ruinous business upon a different foot- 
ing by proper legislation, either according to the principles advocated 
by this department and the Public Lands Commission, or upon others 
that may be found equally effective. The action of the government 
will apply only to the public lands 5 but those portions of the country 
in which the great body of the public lands is situated stands most in 
need of speedy and energetic action. I have considered it my duty to 
call attention to this subject upon every proper occasion, and that duty 
has been performed. All further responsibility will rest with the legis- 
lative branch of the government. It is to be hoped that the voice of 
warning will be heeded before it is too late. 

BUEEAU OF EAlLEOAD ACCOUNTS. 

The report of the Auditor of Bailroad Accounts, herewith presented, 
gives the operations of his office during the year ending June 30, 1880, 
under the law relating to indebted Pacific railroad companies and cer- 
tain land-grant railroads. 

The Auditor and railroad engineer made two inspections of railroad 
property — one during the months of August and September, 1880, the 
detailed results of which are embodied in his report. About 6,655 miles 
of railroads, coming under the operations of the bureau, have been 
inspected. 

The Auditor reports a gratifying improvement in the condition of 
railroad property, more especially in that of the Union and Central Pa- 
cific Companies. The largely increased earnings of the companies have 
enabled them to maintain and improve their property to a much greater 
extent than heretofore. 

Among the properties included in the inspections, aside from the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific, were those of the Southern Pacific, Atlantic 
and Pacific, and Northern Pacific Companies, in all of which the gov- 
ernment is more or less interested, either as creditor or otherwise. GHiey 
are all making increased eaniings, although rates both for freight and 
passengers have been reduced, and it is believed that as the ooantiy 
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west of the Missouri Eiver fills up there will be remunerative business 
enough for each one of them. 

Particular attention is invited to the remarks of Mr. Nichols, the rail- 
road engineer, in regard to the important subject of railroad accidents 
and their prevention, and the statistics furnished relative thereto. 

As to the large increase of business on the railroads of the United 
States, the Auditor remarks that it has been mainly on the railroads of 
the Middle, Western, and Southwestern States, business on the railroads 
of the Xew England and Southern States not having materially in- 
creased. A comparative statement of the business of many principal 
lines east and west of the Mississippi Eiver is also submitted. 

The passenger traffic on the Union P^fic, Central Pacific, and Kan- 
sas Pacific Bailroads reached its maximum in 1875, since which time it 
has greatly decreased, while the earnings for freight have continued to 
grow. 

The business of the Sioux City and. Pacific and Central Branch Union 
Pacific Eailroads has increased to such an extent that an annual pay- 
ment can be made hereafter by those companies on account of " 5 per 
cent, of net earnings,'' to be applied in liquidation of their debt due the 
United States. 

Attention is called to the fact that many of the roads included in the 
act creating the bureau have neglected to furnish the reports called for; 
and it is suggested that patents for lands be refused to such companies 
as do not comply with the law. 

The total amount of the "five per centum of net earnings" of the 
subsidized Pacific Eailroads to December 31, 1879, has reached the sum 
of $5,355,150.08, being an increase since last report of $638,884.^5, 
while the debt of the same companies for bonds issued is as follows : 

Total debt, priDcipal aud interest, to June 30, 1880 $112,213,373 30 

Total credits, transportation and money in Treasury, June 30, 1880. .. 15, 385, 2(>1 13 



Balance due the United States 96,828,112 17 

The Auditor gives detailed statements in regard to the sinking funds 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Companies, showing the char- 
acter aud amount of investments; and, in view of the many difficulties 
attending a fair and equitable investment of these moneys, suggests 
that amounts covered into the sinking funds be credited, with interest at 
C per cent, per annum, payable semi-annually. The Auditor also calls 
attention to the delay in the settlement of the companies' accounts for 
transportation, the balance of unsettled accounts being so large as to be 
a serious loss to the companies in the matter of interest. 

The Auditor publishes in his report departmental circulars affecting 
Pacific and other railroads, laws of the United States affecting railroads 
and telegraphs, and recent decisions of the Supreme Court relating to 
the same subjects. 

Under the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
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in the case of Thomas vs. ^YeHt Jersey Railroad Company^ any uiuuitliorized 
lease entered into by railroad companies nuist be canceled. 

Another important decision is that of the Court of Claims, Ko. 11471, 
in the case of The Atchisonj Topeka and t^anta Fe Railroad Company vs. 
The United States^ in which the court holds that 50 per cent, of its gross 
earnings is a fair compensation to the company for the actual cost of 
transportation and such part of the profits ui)on transportation as are 
earned by the company from the government. 

Particular attention is called to the circular of the Treasury Depart- 
ment dated November 20, 1879, giving notice to all government officers 
and employes that no money payments for transportation can be made to 
Pacific Eailroads which have been subsidized with bonds. 

On January 26, 1880, articles of consolidation were filed in this depart 
ment in accordance with law, in which the Union Pacific Eailro'ad Com- 
pany, the Kansas Pacific Eailway Company, and the Denver Pacific Rail- 
way and Telegraph Company are consolidated under the name of ^'The 
Union Pacific Railway Comi)any." 

THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The property and business of the Union Pacific Railway Company is 
reported on in full, and has been found in good condition, with business 
increasing. Under the sinking-fund act of May 7, 1878, the " 25 per 
cent, of net earnings " found due the United States by the company 
amounts to $1,532,916.12. 

The Union Pacific Railway Company furnishes reports from which the 
following statements are derived : 

Length of line subsidized with bonds 1, 432. 62 

Length of lino subsidized with lands 1, 783. 17 

Leased to Central Pacific 5^ 

Operated by Union Pacific 1,809.84 

Stock subscribed $50,762,300 00 

Stock issued 50,762,300 00 

Par value 100 00 

united States subsidy bonds 33,539,512 00 

Other funded debt 82,434,357 62 

Total stock and debt 166,736^,169 62 

• • 
Floating debt and interest account to June 30, 1880, on subsidy and 

other bonds $26,489,551 57 

Bonds and stock of, and investments, in other companies 15, 338, 453 94 

Material on hand $1,850,669 82 

Cash on hand 2,047,329 79 

Accounts reccivabli^ 6,743,919 01 

10, 641, 918 62 

Cost of road aiul (Miuipmcnt and MiKSoiiri River bridge, per compa^ 
nv^s books $156,6£«,644 29 
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The following statement shows the earnings of the Union Pacific itail- 
Toad Company prior to consolidation, for seven months ending January 
31,1880: 

Passenger ij;!, 867, 055 36 

Freight 5,789,268 18 

Miscellaneous 624,237 78 

8,280,561 32 
Operating expenses 3, 048, 029 14 

Net earnings 5,232,532 18 
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Since the consolidation the Union Pacific Eailway Company has had 
earnings to June 30, 1880, as follows : 

Passenger .' $2,5:9,188 57 

Freight 5,644,933 73 

Miscellaneous 751,884 80 

Total for 5 months 8,976,007 10 

Operating expenses 4, 312, 500 15 

Net earnings 4,663,506 95 

Interest paid $3,390,595 36 

Dividends paid 2,489,134 50 

Acres of land unsold 15,933 007.28 

Under the act of May 7, 1878, the earnings for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1870, have been as follows : 

Ordinary- net earnings $7, 768, 224 47 

Less interest on first-mortgage bonds 1, 636, 559 99 

Net earnings under the law 6, 131, 664 48 

One-half transportation, applied to interest $574,844 01 

One-hal f transportation, applied to sinking fund 574, 844 00 

Five per cent, under acts of 1862 and 1864, applied to interest 306,583 22 

Additional payment under act May 7, 1878, for sinking fund 76, 644 89 

T.)tal, 25 p'T cent, of net earnings to D.3cember 31, 1879 1, 532, 916 12 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD CO]Vn'ANy. 

The property of this road is referred to in detail by the railroad engi- 
neer, and is in good condition and well maintained. The company has 
opened a new and shorter route from Sacramento to San Francisco, via 
Benicia, over which the bulk of the overland traffic is now done. In 
view of the fact that this is not a subsidized road, and that the debt due 
to the United States by this company is still quite large, the Auditor 
questions whether two or three hours quicker transportation of the 
mails is more to be considered than the retention of a greater or less 
proportion of cbnii^ensation, for carrying the mails, to be applied on the 
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debt. When the junction of the lines of this company from Goshen is 
effected with those of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa ¥6 Company in 
Kew Mexico, the divertetl traffic will doubtless considerably reduce the 
amount to be applied on the debt due the government by both the Union 
and the Central Pacific Eailroad Companies. 

The company is making many important improvements in their pl'op- 
erty — new car-shops and other buildings at Ogden 5 new passenger and 
freight depots at Sacramento ; extensive renewals in the snow galleries; 
and a costly permanent embankment for a wharf and tracks at Oakland, 
instead of the present pile and trestle work. 

This company also leases and operates 550 miles of the Southern Pa- 
cific Eailroad. 

Under the sinking-fund act of May 7, 1878, the " 25 per cent, of net 
earnings" found due the United States by this company to December 
31, 1879, amounted to $899,563.92. 

The following statements are taken from reports furnished by the 
company : 

The number of miles subsidized is 860. 66 

The number of miles owned is 1,204.50 

The average number of miles operated during the calender year of 1879 was. 2, 31g 

Locomotives o WD ed, 226; leased, 48; total 274 

Passenger cars owned, 261 ; leased, 37; total 298 

Baggage, mail, and express cars owned, 56 ; leased, 12 ; total 68 

Freight and other cars owned, 5,311 ; leased, 894; total 6,205 

Stock subscribed $62,606,800 00 

Par value of shares 100 00 

Stock issued 59,275,500 00 

Increase of stock during the year 5,000,000 00 

Subsidy bonds outstanding $87,855,680 00 

Funded debt 56,830,000 00 

Floating debt 5,640,685 00 

Interest due and accrued on funded debt 1,484,345 00 

Balance of interest due and accrued on United States bonds 20, 106, 781 81 

Totaldebt 111,917,491 81 

Total stock and debt $171,192,991 81 

Cost of road proper $136,558,752 45 

Equipment 8,046,262 10 

Real estate 2,560,396 81 

Total cost of road and equipment, <&c 147,164,411 36 

Cash, materials, and sinking funds - $7,975,230 72 

Bonds and stocks 773,500 30 

Miscellaneous investments 1,560,432 10 
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For year ending June 30, 1880 : 

Passenger earnings 15,235,573 62 

Freight earnings 10,900,932 47 

United States mail 488,610 32 

Miscellaneous earnings 1, 177, 331 75 

Total 17,802,448 16 

Operating expenses and rentals 11,618,830 55 

Ordinary net earnings 6, 183, 617 61 

Interest paid $3,781,825 96 

Dividends paid $1,628,265 00 

Acres of land unsold 10,995,865 46 

CENTRAL BRANCH UNION PACIFIO RAILROAD. 

Since the Auditor's last report, important changes have occurred in 
the affairs of the company owning this road. The engineer reports its 
property in good condition, with large additions to the equipment dur- 
ing the year. This road, with the leased lines controlled by it, is now 
operated by the Missouri Pacific Eailway Company. 

From reports made, the following statements are derived : 

Miles owned and subsidized lOO 

Miles leased 158 

Stock issued , fl, 000, 000 00 

Subsidy bonds 1 1,600,000 OO 

Funded debt 2,225,218 14 

Floating debt 569,630 45 

Interest on funded and floating debt 5,S21 87 

Interest on subsidy bonds 1,207,259 66 

Total debt 5,601,418 76 

Stock and debt $6,601,418 76 

Cost of road and equipment 3,962,974 75 

Passenger earnings for year ending June 30, 1880 $208, 866 26 

Freight earnings 754,757 75 

Miscellaneous earnings * 54,260 38 

Total 1,107,884 39 

Operating expenses 774,384 22 

Netearnings 333,500 17 

KANSAS PACIFIO BATLWAY. 

The Kansas Pacific Eailway Company was consolidated with the 
Union Pacific Eailroad Company, January 26, 1880. This report is 
therefore for the seven months ending January 30, 1880 : 

Miles operated 1,006.3 

Miles owned 778.5 

Miles subsidized with lands * 638.5 
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Mili'h >iiYi!-i(li/('<l with Ixiuils 394 

NiiiiiImt of loroiiiotivf's 105 

I'iihM'ii;:!-!' rars -...........-...-- 54 

iJa^ya^i-. mail, ami fxi»n*?NS cars 23 

CaliooM* «'ai"» 42 

Fr»'i;:lit uml otlj<T <-ars 1,691 

Stork siibM-ribtMl 89,992,500 00 

J*ar value* of shans 50 00 

Sto<k issiud 9,689,950 00 

,Siil.Mily bomls 6,303,000 00 

Fiiml«Ml d.l.t 24,373,825 12 

Float in- iM.t 1,961,197 62 

liit«T*-.st Oil fiimk'fl ami lloating <U'1»T 1,090,450 00 

Int<T«"»t on subsidized lionds 3,723,553 17 

Total d.bt 37,452,025 91 

Stock and d«-l»t 847,141,975 91 

Cost of mad and cfpiipmeiit 34,359,540 66 

Fasscnj^er caniin<;s for s«*veii niontbs cndiii«; January 30. l-iSO 8690,669 71 

Freight (earnings 2,300,625 01 

Miscellaneous eaniin<;s 155,139 25 

Total 3,146 433 97 

Operating; expenses 1,841,571 38 

Net earnin;;s 1,304,862 59 

luteivst paid $27,175 S9 

* Aires of land unsold 4,566,046 68 

SIOUX CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Tlio reports of this coiupauy show length of road operated, 217.14 
miles; loud owned, 107.42; snbsidized line, 101.77 ; number of locomo- 
tives, 1:5; number of i)assenger cars, 9; number of baggage, mail, and 
exi)ress ears, G ; number of freight and other ears, 233. Stock sab- 
seribi'd, $2,008,400; stock issued, $2,008,400 ; funded debt, $1,628,000; 
Tiiited IStates subsidy bonds, $1,028,320; floating debt, $278,592.05; 
accrued iuterest on funded debt, $51,ltj5; accrued interest on United 
States subsidy bonds, A 1,17 1,100.87; total debt, $4,757,276.92; stock 
and debt, '?«»,S2.:),070.I»2 ; c«)st of road, $5,355,551.28. Passenger earn- 
ings lor year eiHlin«^ Juiu' .JO, 1S,>(), J? i: JO, 103.17; fi-eight earnings, $392,- 
5i;i.7:5; iniseellaneous earn i n «;s, ><2 1,1 ;»<J.58; total earnings, $543,843.48; 
oiKMMtin;*: expenses, i? 12I,2;»2.0;J; net earnings, $122,611.45; interest 
paiil, >«i)S,|p.M)0. 

riA.vs AM) r.vriKic railway. 



Imu" I lie lisiMl Near eiulin*; .Inne .'*»0, ISSO, the company i-eport^: Miles 
*»r ro;nl owned ;iiul operated, IS;».S(I; number of locomotives, 54 ; pas- 

" AIm» ir]uii-irtl Ml iho iiiiiiiliiM ot :iiii>.s i-i'|iiii-iimI as tiiisolti, beloiigiug to the UniOD 
P]U'ilii- K:iih\:i\ roiii|»aii,\ . 
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senger cars, 32 ; baggage, mail, and express, 11 ; freight and other cars^ 
1,060. Stock issued, $8,053,500; par value, $100. Funded debt^ 
$20,418,997.08; floating debt, $398,621.43 ; unpaid interest, $2,122,720 ; 
total debt, $22,940,339.11; stock and debt, $31,593,839.11. Cost of 
road, $28,925,840.90. Passenger earnings, $400,736.78; freight earn- 
ings, $2,075,993.44; luiscellaneous earnings, $80,536.55 ; total earnings, 
$2,623,266.77; operating expenses, $1,542,899.44; net earnings, $1,080,- 
367.33; interest paid, $662,520. Lands unsold (granted by State of 
Texas), 4,755,862 acres. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

From reports made to the Auditor the following figures are obtained : 
Miles operated, 160.89 ; miles owned, 711.56; leased to Central Pacific, 
550.67 miles ; number of locomotives, 48 ; passenger cars, 77 ; baggage, 
mail, and express cars, 14; freight and other cars, 1,156. Stock 
subscribed, $36,763,900; stock issued, $36,763,900. Funded debt, 
$28,872,000; floating debt, $554,815.07; accrued interest on funded 
debt, $219,450; total debt, $29,426,815.07. Stock and debt, $66,410,- 
165.07. Cash, material, and accounts due, $703,872.11. Cost of road, 
$62,307,813.98 ; cost of equipment, $1,848,533.51 ; total cost of road and 
equipment, $64,156,347.49. Passenger earnings, $399,349.34; freight 
earnings, $455,382.51; miscellaneous earnings and rent of road, $1,680,- 
149.56; total earnings, $2,534,881.41; operating expenses, including 
taxes and insurance, $756,683.88 ; net earnings, $1,778,197.53 ; interest 
paid, $1,872,480.39. Lands unsold, 9,240,376 acres. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COIMPANY. 

The entire property of this company has been inspected by the engi- 
neer, and is in good condition. A detailed statement of his observations 
will be found in his report. 

The comi)any is constructing at Saint Paul a handsome building to 
be used as general operating offices, and as soon as the requirements of 
traffic demand, proposes to build an iron bridge across the Missouri 
Eiver at Bismarck. 

The Auditor calls particular attention to the character of the lands of 
this company, they being much above the average of those granted the 
other Pacific railroad companies. 

Under the present management the general condition of the company 
has greatly inii)roved, and vigorous measures have been adopted to push 
the work to a successful comi)letion. 

The following statement is taken from reports furnished by the com- 
pany : 

Average number of miles operated, 781 ; miles owned, 637.98 ; stock 
authorized, $100,000,000; common stock issued, $49,000,000 ; preferred 
stock issued, $43,412,645.12 ; total stock issued, $92,412,645.12. Kumber 
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of loeoinotivesy 58 ; passenger-cars, 25 ; baggage, mail, and express, 12 ; 
freight and otber cars, 1,671. Funded debt, $3,881,834.41 ; floating debt^ 
$1,405,807.10; tatal debt, $5,287,701.51; stock and debt, $97,700,346.63. 
Cost of road, $95,697,159.04; cost of equipment, $1,243,531.05; cost of 
road and equipment, $97,920,120.57. Passenger, freight, and miscella- 
neous earnings, $2,230,577.37; operating expenses, $1,409,422.62; net 
Ciirnings, $821,154.75. Acres of land unsold, 39,406,016. 

THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY AND SAINT LOUIS 

AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The former company has been revitalized, and has begun the construc- 
tion of its road west of Albuquerque, X. Mex. 

Fifty miles of railroad are completed, and are reported ready for the 
examination of commissioners to be appointed by the President of the 
United States for that purpose. A portion of the onginal road is now 
owned and oi>erated by the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Company. The i)roperty of that company is in fair condition. The net 
earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, amounted to 8 1,252,863.69 
against $575,734.77 for the corresponding ])eriod of 1879. 

The company reports as follows : 

Xumber of locomotives, 49 ; number of passenger cars, 10 ; baggage, 
mail, and expivss cars, 19 ; fi*eight and other cars, 2,135. Stock issued, 
$23,803,162; funded debt, $16,771,286.96; floating debt, $542,950.27; 
unpaid interest, $220,513.50; total debt, $17,534,750.73; stock and debt, 
$41,3:38,212.73. Cost of road and franchises, $36,143,950.32. 2^et earn- 
ings, $1,252,863.69; interest paid, $654,239.23. Acres of land unsold, 
49,244,803. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 

From reports made by this comiuiny the following figures are given: 
Xiimber of miles operated, 197.36; number of locomotives, 14} jms- 
senger cars, 9 ; baggage, mail, and express, 6 ; freight and other cars, 
306. Par value of shares, $100; stock issued, $20,000,000; fonded 
debt, $10,950,000 ; floating debt, $918,602.52; total debt, $11,868,602.52; 
total stock and debt, $31,868,602.52 ; cost of road, $4,873,369.96 ; cost of 
equipment, $590,434.80 ; cost of road and equipment, $5,463,804.76. Pas- 
senger earnings, $192, 18^5.75; freight earnings, $247,009.63 ; miscella- 
neous earnings, $66,4^59.06 ; total earnings, $505,632.44; operating ex- 
penses, incliuling ta\os, $38^^579.16; not earnings, $122,053.28. 

WK2:;TKKN OKKCrON RAILROAD. 

This company furnisltes the following report: 

Miles operated, 49.7ti; number of locomotives, 7; passenger cars, 4; 
baggage, mail, and expi\N*s c^irs, 2 ; freight and other cars, 171. Par valne 
of shai-es, $UH). 8tock issuiid, $10,001,(KH): funded debt, $4,695,000; 
floating debt, $16,(^S.16; total debt, $4,711,088.16; total stock and 
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debt, $14,712,088.16. Cost of road, $1,202,866.42. Passenger earn- 
ings, $34,895.20; freight earnings, $72,822.86; miscellaneous earnings, 
$5,410.48 ; total earnings, $113,128.54 ; operating expenses, including 
taxes, $114,584.80. 

THE MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY. 

The properties of this road have been inspected and found in good 
condition. 

The business of the company is in a flourishing condition and is in- 
creasing rapidly. The net earnings of the company for the fiscal jear 
ending June 30, 1880, amounted to $2,158,324.40, being an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent, over the corresponding period for 1879, when they 
amounted to $1,129,365.97. 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA ¥± RAILROAD. 

This road was examined in May, but owing to lack of facilities afforded 
the inspection was very unsatisfactory. 

The business of the company is in a prosperous condition, the net 
earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, amounting to 
$1,588,806.05, against the sum of $931,786.40 for the corresponding 
period of 1879. 

APPENDIX, TABLES, &C. 

The Auditor's report is accompanied by an appendix and tables, con- 
taining statements and compilations of facts relating to the Pacific and 
land-grant railroad companies, the laws affecting them, statements of 
their affairs, their receipts, expenditures, and operations, the accounts 
between the United States and the Pacific railroad companies, the 
(Condition of the respective land grants, and other matters of interest to 
railroad companies. 

The recommendations of the Auditor as to future legislative enact- 
ments in regard to subsidized and land-grant railroads are respectfully 
submitted to the consideration of Congress. 

UXITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SUEYEY. 

The first annual report of the director of the United States geological 
survey, which [ have the honor herewith to submit, is of so unusual an 
interest that an abridgment of it cannot be undertaken without doing 
it an injustice. The various geological and geographical surveys and 
exploring expeditions, which for many years had been carrying on their 
work without unity of aim and direction, each one operating upon a 
plan of its own and not unfrequently overlapping and duplicating each 
other, were at last merged in an homogeneous organization by the act of 
March 3, 1879. For the first time in our history a geological explora- 
tion of the public domain has been organized upon a comprehensive 
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-tiiU'uiiti a H'. ^r<-rij;iti<: ba>is. TIh- n-jioit sets forth tb at in order to 
;i\«ii<l |io^-iMi- ^-oiitiirts of jmis<lif;tioii, tlie ]nir]iose for whicli the ?eo — 
\it'/ir:i\ >ii/\i-y \v;is or;r;iiiiz<Ml iiiid*-!- tlie hiw creatins: it. namely. th^E? 
i-lii>^itirntniii i,r ]iiiMii' hiiuls. ;iim1, .m-coihUv, tlie examinatiun <»f thi^ 
liftt\tr/ii'.i\ -riiH-fiirir :iii<l tli«! iiiiiii'r;il n-soiircesof thei»iil.»lic ilomaiu. wer»zrif 
^o rou-triHMl SIS imf to iiiti'iti-ii' with the business of the General LaniJl 
OWirf, siiiil n«it to t'XtiriMl the operations of the otlice over the whol^^ 
jin-ii nt" thf TnitiMl States, Init to ei»nfini* them to the so-calle<l publio 
lanij Stares ami 'I'lMiitoiies. 

Wirh ii"^iin\ to tfie ehissitu;ati<jn of the ])ublic lands the rei>ort !$ays: 
*'The I'liblir Lands <!omndssion, created by Conpfress in the same la\r 
\vhi<'h nr^ani/ed the ^eolo^icral survey, ean*fully examined into the 
<|uestion of elassitieation and disposition of the public lands. In the 
delilMTate opinion of that Ixuly it has 1>een adjud<;ed impracticable fv 
the (leoioj^ieal Survey or any otlier brau(*h of the Interior Department 
to exeeute. a elassitieation in advanee of sale wit hoi. t seriously inq^ediug 
the rapiil settlement <»f the un<M*('U])ied lands. I have therefore con- 
<!luded that tla* intention of Con^^ress was to begin a rigrfd scientific 
elas.>iti(!ation <»f the hinds of tlie national domain, not for purposes of 
a id in;; tlie niaehineiy of tlie (leiieral Land Otliee by furnishing a basis 
<if sale, but for the y<*m»ral iuforinatioii of the peofde of the country, and 
to ] not I nee a series of maps which should show those features upon 
which intelli;^^ent agriculturalists, miners, engineei's, and timbermen 
mi;;ht laTcafter base their operations, and which wouUl obviously be of 
the hi;;hest value for all students of tlie political economy and resources 
of the I'liited States. Stu<lies of this sort entii*ely aside from the admin- 
istration of the land oHii-e can l>e made of the highest practical value, 
and U) this t'lid a careful bejijinnin*;: has been made.** 

As to tln^ operations of the (leolo^dcal Survey proper, the practice for- 
merly followed of startin.Lj out campaign parties for the West in the spring, 
to return in the late autumn to Washingtou, has been abandoned. The 
1 )i rector of the ( leological Survey divided the region west of the one hun- 
dred and first meriilian into four large geological districts, with fixed head- 
quarters. The Hrst of these clivisions is that of the Hocky Mountains, 
embracing within its boumlaries Colorado, Xew Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Montana, and a small part of Dakota, an area inclosing the whole of the 
great Uo<'ky Mount ain chain, lie placed at the head of that division, 
as ge«iln-i>t in iltMi-i**, Mr. S. !•'. lMniit«»ns, with his main office at Den- 
ver, To!, i'hr M-rond ijivisinn is I h:ir of the Coh)ra<lo, embracing the 
reniarkai>lc phihMU ;iihI cjiihhi i-oiirilr-N' which lies between the Kockv 
MiMinlairis :ind (he ( iirai r.:isjii. \ I the head of this division he placed, 
as giMilop^isi Ml ciLi!.';i*, Tupi. i\ K. Mntion, Tnited States Ordnance 
(.\nps, with ihihhiiiiiiin . Ji. S;ui L.tkr CiiN. The thinl division is that 
oi't'hc (litMi i:a.>.Mi,ilii' iiiirl <ii'roMiin,\ bonmled on theeastby theKocky 
Monnlaiiis and llir Colorado plateau, and on tlie west by the country of 
tlu* Sierra Nexada, ( 'a.scade, and l*acnii* Coast ranges, which lie between 
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it and the Pacific Ocean — a country of the liigliest importance from its 
abundant silver districts. To this district was assigned (1. K. Gilbert, 
as geologist in charge, whose headquarters were, for convenience of ac- 
cess, also placed at Salt Lake City. The fourth division is tliat of the 
Pacific, and embraces the whole of Washington Territory, that part of 
Oregon which lies west of the Bhie Mountains, and all of California 
except the desert region lying east of the SieiTa Nevada and south of 
the 38th parallel. ]Mr. Arnold Hague, as geologist in charge, has his 
headquarters at San Francisco. The director states that *^ as soon as 
the work upon the canons and plateaus of Colorado is done, it is in- 
tended to discontinue that division and to divide it on the line of the 
Colorado River between the divisions of the llocky Mountains and that 
of the Great Basin. 

The corps of the geological survey, a« now organiz(»d, is divided 
into two classes ; First, membei s of the regular and permanent corps, 
who are nominated by the director and appointe<l by the Secretary 
of the Interior, their appointments being made out and oaths of ottice 
being tilled in the appointment office, Department of the Interior; 
second, temporally appointments, which the director is authorized to 
make and to revoke. Appointments to positions reciuiring scientific 
knowledge and practical experience are made only after a severe scru- 
tiny of the qualifications of the applicant. Apiilicants for appoint- 
ment under the division of general geology are re<iuired to furnish 
proper evidence of a good working knowledge of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. Such evidence will consist of 
degrees of universities, or the testimony of experts in the required 
branches, or the result of a written examination. Applicants for ap- 
pointment under the division of mining geology must furnish equiva- 
lent evidence of a working knowledge of mathematics, mechanics, min- 
ing geology, chemistry, metallurgy, and the mineralogy of economic min- 
eral products. The corps consists of the director, eight geologists, five 
assistant geologists, one chief topographer, four topographers, two as- 
sistant toi)ograi)hers, one chemist, one photographer, one chief disburs- 
ing clerk, one disbursing clerk, three clerks, two messengers, and two 
watchmen. The approi^riation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, 
was $100,000, and the amount expended from this appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, was $70,375.57, and the amount remain- 
ing unexpended June 30, 1880, but required to meet outstanding liabil- 
ities, $20,024.43. 

There are among the members of the geological survey men of estab- 
lished and recognized eminence in their profession. With the ai>proval 
of the Secretary of the Interior the geological survey was entrusted by 
the superintendent of the census with the collection of statistics of the 
precious metals, iron, coal, petroleum, copper, lead, quicksilver, and zinc, 
for the census. In order to conform to the requirments of laws govern- 
ing the census and the survey, the geological director and several of the 
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corps of Ideologists have been constituted special agents of the census 
without i)ay from the census ai)proi>riation, and, in addition to this small 
staff' experts, duly appointed by the superint^indeut of the census, have 
been detailed from the census bureau and ordered to report to the geo. 
logical director. By this combination of forces of the census with the 
survey, the director will furnish the census bureau and Congress with a 
thorough exposition of the production of metals, coal, and petroleum, 
and the most important bi^anches of the mineral industry. lu this com- 
bined labor care has been exercised that only census employes should be 
detailed to work in the region east of the one hundredth meridian. The 
w^ork of gathering the statistics proper is fast approaching completion. 

The report of the Director contains preliminary statements of the sev- 
eral geologists, presenting highly interesting accounts of their operations 
in the tield, their various investigations, and the methods followed in 
collecting statistics for the census. As to the forthcoming publications, 
giving the results of these labors, the Director remarks : "The organiza- 
tion of the survey immediately followed the date at which the first ap- 
propriation of one hundred thousand dollars became leg§.lly available, 
and, as that fell in midsummer, only half the ordinary time which the 
seasons permit was left for field operations. At the close of the present 
summer, therefore, the scientific staff will have labored only one and a 
half field seasons — a very short time to bring their special works to com- 
pletion. Realizing very fully, however, the natural desire of Congress 
and the administration to see actual results and apply the test of a 
critical examination to the fruits of the new bureau, I have called upon 
the members of the coriis for an energy and intensity of labor which 
should not be greatly prolonged, rind which affords no measure of the 
rate of progress on small apiiropriatiolis hereafter. The gentlemen' of 
the corps have responded with such cheerfulness and enthusiasm that I 
am able to promise between the close of field work this autumn and the 
opening of next spring's campaign the completion of twelve volumes of 
practical and general geology and paheontology." 

The range of the investigations carried on by the geological survey is 
indicated by* the subjects treated in the volumes pro^nised. They are 
the following: "Geology and mining industry of Leadvrille, CoL,'' by S. 
F. Emmons. " Geology of The Eureka mining district in Jfevada,'' by Ar- 
nold Hague, geologist in charge. "The copper rocks of L^e Superior, 
and their continuation through Minnesota," by Prof. Rowlaild D. Irving. 
"TheComstock Mines," by Eliot Lord. " The Comstock Lode/? by George 
F. Becker, geologist in charge. " The mechanical appliances usad in min- 
ing and milling on the Comstock lode," by W. R. Eckart, chlfef engi- 
neer. <^The coal of the United States," by Eaphael Pumpelly, geJ^ogist 
in charge. '^The iron in the United States," by Eaphael Pum^ 
'^ The precious metals," by (Jlarcnce King, director. " Lesser metals^ 
general mineral resources," by llaphael l^umpelly. "The Uinkaret 
teau," by Capt. C. E. Button, geologist in charge. "Lake Bonnevilh 
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by G. K. Gilbert, geologist in charge. "The Dinocerata, a monograph 
on an extinct order of ungulates," by Prof. O. C. Marsh, palfeontologist- 
The act of March 3, 1879, providing for tlie organization of the Geo- 
logical Survey contains the following clause : " For the expenses of the 
Geological Sarvey and the classification of the public lands and ex- 
amining geological structure, mineral resources, and products of the 
national domain, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, one hundred thousand dollars.'^ Careful not to extend the 
Geological Survey beyond these limits which Congress may have in- 
tended to impose upon its operations, the term ^'national domain" was, 
9B above mentioned, construed to apply only to the public land States 
•nd Territories^ although geological investigations in the States which 
no longer contain public lands are equally interesting and important to 
industry as well as science. In view of the uncertainty of tlie meaning 
oftheterm"nationaldomain"theAppropriatioiKsCommitteeof the House 
of Bepreseiitatives caused to be offered in the House of Representiitives 
naolatiou No. 110 extending the field of the (Jeological Survey over the 
vhole of the ^United States. That resolution was i)romi)tly passed in 
fheHoase, but is still jiending in the Senate. Xot feeling warranted 
in anticipating the action of the Senate by practicral operations outside 
rf the public land States and Territories, but desirous of i)reparing for 
such work if Congress should grant authority for it, the Director of the 
G^logical Survey has laid down in his repent his plan of dividing that 
part of the United States east of the lOlM meridian into divisions in 
which the work might severally be carried on to advantage. One di- 
^on would embrace ]Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Xew Jersey, 
Kew York, and the Kew England States; tlie other West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
•nd Kentucky — tlie two together the great Appalachian system of 
moantains extending from Xew Brunswick to Alabama. The great basin 
of the Mississippi is also divided into two grand divisions: first the di- 
vision of the North Mississippi, bounded west of tlie ]\Iisslssii)pi and the 
•outh by a line including Missouri and Kansas to the intcM'sc^ction of the 
39th parallel with the 102d meridian. East of the Mississi]>i)i Kiv(»r the 
Ohio forms the dividing line between the northern and southern districts. 
I beg leave to call the especial att<Mition of Congress to the remarks 
^ade by the Director on the important benefits which the extension of the 
Geological Survey over the whole area of the United States would con- 
^<^l* upon the industrial interests of the Amcirican peoi>le. He sets forth 
*hat in the realm of mineral productions the only efforts made to accpiire 
*liy positive knowledge have been the highly useful but feebly endoweil 
^ork of the late mining commissioners, whose investigations were suf- 
^fered to end for lack of approiniations ; that to-day no one knows, with 
the slightest approach to accuracy, the status of the mining industry, 
'Either technically, as regards the ])rogress and development making in 
.Methods, or statistically, as ri^gards the sources, amounts, and valuation 
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of the various productions; that coiKsidcring the extent of country over 
which our minerals occur, thcMr wonderful variety, and yet unmeasured 
amounts, it cannot fail to be ai>parent that no private individual or 
power is competent to do what lon«: since cnip^ht to have been done, 
namely, to sustain a thoroughly i)ractic/al investigation aud exposition 
of the mineral industry ; that even the results of associated efforts, as 
in the instance of the " Iron and Steel Association," however valuable, 
must inevitably be fragmentary and imperfect, and that " the Federal 
Government alone can successfully prosecute the noble work of investi- 
gating and making known the natural mineral wealth of the country, 
current modes of mining and metallurgy, and the industrial statistics 
of production." Selecting the subject of iron as an example, he shows by 
an elaborate exposition how "hopeless it is to look to any other source 
than the government for this service." With regard to the question 
whether the government has any constitutional power to extend such in- 
vestigations over the several States, it is urged that "from every analogy 
of i)ast legislation, Congress has clearly assumed to possess the requisite 
authority;" that "if it can investigate agricultural industry and main- 
tain a department to execute tluit branch of inquiry, it can investigate 
mineral industry; if it can make a coast and geodetic survey over the 
whole United States, it can make a geological survey." The cost of car- 
rying on a geological survey covering the whole of the United States is 
estimated by the director at the same sum wiiich is annually expended 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The importance of the results of the 
collection and dissemination of such information as the geological survey 
would gather can scarcely be overestimated. Being now so fortunate 
as to have in the service of the government a corps of scientific men of 
signal ability and energy to undertake this important work, under a di- 
rection eminently capable to give system of action and harmony of pur- 
pose to their operations, there is but little doubt that the American 
people would willingly approve an expenditure small in proportion to 
the general benefit to be expected. I therefore earnestly commend the 
suggestions of the Director of the Geological Survey to the consideration 

of Congress. 

PEXSIOXS. 

Since the beginning of the present administration the organization of 
the pension service has undergone some imi^ortant changes. Better 
methods of adjudication, involving more care in the examination of 
claims and a more perfect system of tiles and records, have been adopted. 
The most radical change was the consolidation of pension agencies, 
which took place in 1877, under the Executive order of May 7 of that 
year. The 58 agencies then in existence were reduceil to 18, and new 
districts conforming to the change were created. The advisability of 
the consolidation Avas questioned at the time, but actu4l experience has 
proven its wisdom. rromx)t payments, an improvecJ,-feystem of account- 
ability, uniformity of practice in disbursements, a more eftective super- 
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vision by tlie Pension Office, p'eater convenience in handling reports 
and acconnts, and the annnal saving of $142,(KH) on sahny aeconnt alone 
are among the substantial results of the consolidation. 

The total number of claims settled during the four years preceding 
June 30, 1880, was 74,179, an increase of 2G,53G over the previous four 
years. Ou the 30th of June, 1870, the number of jiensioners borne u|K)n 
the rolls was 232,137, and the payments for the year which then closed 
amounted to $28,351,o9I).00. On the 30th of June, 1880, the number was 
250,802 and the payments $57,240,540.14. The large increase, as shown 
between the two periods, is due to the fact that the ])ayments of the 
last year include the arrears of pension allowed under act of March 3, 
1870.' 

The Oonnnissioner estimates that upwards of $50,000,000 will be re- 
quired to pay the i)ensions of the current year, and that a like amount 
will be needed for the year following. 

The magnitude of the interests involved in this branch of the service 
can be understood by the presentation of these figures, and it needs no 
argument to prove that the adoption of the very best attainable system 
of adjudication is a necessity. 

AVhile the sacred obligations represented by these enormous sums of 
money should be prom])tly paid, and every honest pensioner receive his 
or her dues with as little delay as possible, the greatest precaution 
should be exercised on the part of the government to prevent the ad- 
mission or payment of fraudulent claims. The present system of adju- 
dication, based almost wholly upon ex parte testimony, is admittedly 
defective. Perjured witnesses appear as well on paper as honest ones, 
and where no official recor<l corroborates the evidence given, deception 
is not only easy, but the temptation to practice it very strong. A change 
of method in this direction is, in my opinion, absolutely essential to pre- 
vent fraud. It is not necessary to wait until a perfect system is pre- 
sented before authorizing a departure from the present one. The plan 
proposed by the Commissioner of Pensions and recommende<l by him in 
his annual reports since 1<S7G looks to the correction of existing evils. 
It is not claimed as perfect; it may have faults which only a i)ractical 
test can determine, but the importance of the work it proj)Oses to do, 
and the large interests which depend upon the character of this work, 
should commend it to the earnest consideration of Congress and insure 
for it a fair trial. I am convinced that it is much better than the pres- 
ent system, and that any faults which actual experience might develop 
in it could be easily corrected, either by additional legislation or by the 
exercise of administrative discretion. 

The rei)ort of the Commissioner contains an interesting array of facts 
and figures. On the 30th of June last the .pension list c*>nsisted of 
133,212 Army invalids; 78,772 Array widows, minor children, &e. ; 
2,0G0 Xavy invalids: l.«S70 Navy widows, minor children, &c.; 10,138 
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>iirvi\ iii;r soltlii^is and saihus nf the war of l>ili*, and 24,75(> widows 
i'lnui ihal war. a total ni' :*oi),s{i2 — an increase since last year of 8,047. 

JJuriri^r tlj«* year, 1!».545 n^w ]K.'nsions were allowed, aud 1.377 peu- 
sion<*rs jni'vionsly drojijMMl restoi'ed: lL'..S7.3 were di-oi>iK5d. 

'Jln' annual jiensions av«'ra;:e j?103.34 — an aggregrate for all of 
f^Jij,*.i\1M0ijAjiK Kxclusive ol" the anears. the payments for the year 
anionnU'd to 3?37,O40,ls.j.s*». of which ?*ll'.4r»S.llll.i*0 was accrued pen- 
sion Jn the new casos. 

The paynuMjt ol" arrears commenced in May, 1S79. There was paid in 
.May and Jun** of that year ^.'i.y.'J.^JSii.CK). and Alf>,980,808.23 during the 
last liscal year. TIjc total amount jmid out for pensions during the year 
was ^57,(»20,lMM.ll'. 

1'he nunjber of cases in which arrears of pension have been allowed 
up U) November 1, the date of the report, is 43,917. The average in 
eacli <'ase is jf.j^W.lO. These cases wei-e settled from the l)eginning, so 
as to distril)ute them in equal i)ro]K)rtions throughout the country, 
montli by jnonth, as the work ju'ogressed. 

During the 19 yeais from June, 1801, to July, 1880, 412,459 Army and 
Navy <;hums for invalid pension were tiled, and 278,488 claims in behalf 
of Ainiy and Navy widows, minor children, and dependent relatives,* 
108,85(; of the invalids and 193,494 of the other classes were placed on 
the ])ensionrolIs. Cnder the acts of February 14,1871, and March 9, 
1<S78, granting p(»nsions on account of service in the war of 1812, 34,330 
survivors i)resente(l claims, and 4(^,020 widows : 25,470 of the survivors 
and 29,89.S widows have been i)ensioned. There were, on the 30th ot 
June, 282,597 unsettled claints for ]>ensi<»n of the Army and Xavj^ classes, 
and 17,749 <;laims feu* pension on account of service in the war of 1812, 
for bounty-land warrants and for increase of pension. There were 
allowed during the year 1 i,<».>l original pensions of the Army and Navy 
classes, a larger number than has been allowed in any year since 1871. 
Annexed to tlu» rejjort is a luimber of valuable statistical tables, which 
tfannot be given in full, but one of them is worthy of particular mention, 
showing the number ot i)ensioners borne upon the rolls at the end of 
each liscal year from ISGl to 1S8(», and the amount of money paid oat 
for t»ensi<)ns earli y«*ar. The total amount for the twenty years is 
J* 155,7 18,505.70. 

The Commissioner refers to tht* new record of claims which has been 
in course of preparation for many months, and now approaching com- 
[>leti<)n, wliieli elassifn's the claimants by their proper military organ- 
i/ati<Hi. These records when conijjleted will comprise 176 volumes of 
250 pages ea<-li, and contain a n»cord of the claims on account of service 
in 2,2riS regim<Mits, VM battalions, 7011 independent companies, 708 bat- 
teries, and 1(» statV cori)s. 

The n*organi/ation in November hist of the ofUce force engaged in 
s*'ttling tin* Armv **laims for service in the war of the rebellion, with re- 
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arrangement of the files to correspond, has been of great advantage to 
the service. 

The report refers to the subject of Indian pensions, on account of serv- 
ice in three regiments of Indian home guards, raised in the Indian Ter - 
ritory. In 1879 the Commissioner detailed two special agents to visit 
the Territory and investigate the claims upon their merits. The in- 
vestigation was successful and the claimants are about to be paid their 
dues ; a large sum of accrued pension is due in each case, which, under 
the law, must be paid by check issued by the pension agent. The Com- 
missioner says that there are no banks or other financial institutions in 
the Territory upon which the pensioners can depend to exchange at a 
reasonable rate current money for their pension checks, and the pension- 
ers are in danger of being overreached and defrauded of their pensions 
by unscrupulous speculators and adventurers, who infest the Indian and 
border settlements, unless some precaution shall be taken for their pro- 
tection, and he recommends legislation to authorize the accrued pension 
to be paid in installments not to exceed $200 each, as a measure of pro- 
tection. 

There are about 2,450 pensioners residing at the various branches of the 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, whose pensions annually amount 
to about $:500,000, which have been paid to the treasurer of the home 
and disbursed under the direction of the managers, who claim that this 
course is justified by the law and necessary in order to secure proper 
discipline and good order among the inmates. The Commissioner is of 
opinion that the law does not provide for the payment of these pensions 
in this manner, and requests that the subject be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress, so that the duties of the Commissioner of Pensions 
and managers of the home in relation to these pensions be more clearly 
defined. 

Legislation to autliorize the payment of the pensions to the wives and 
children of insane or imprisoned invalid pensioners is recommended. 

The report also recommends legislation to authorize the pensions of 
minor children to be commenced at the date of the last payment to the 
widow of the soldier in cases where she has remarried and concealed the 
fact, and continued to draw the pension. 

It also recommends legislation to enable the Commissioner to dispose 
more equitably of claims for increase of pension than can now be done 
under the law, and providing for the review of unjust rates of pension 
which have been established under a mistake. 

The report next deals with the subject of attorneys' fees. It calls 
attention to the fact that since the act of June 20, 1878, there is doubt 
whether the penal provisions of section 4785, Revised Statutes, can be 
enforced against attorneys, and recommends an amendment to dispose 
of the doubtful construction. 

It also recommends legislation to protect the department and claim-- 
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a it.- .v..;u^t .11>^.iij(m1 att4Hiu'y>. who cnntiiiiie to solicit and receive 
i'fs i\\ cji-i-^ ^\lM•l■<'iIl tlj**y i\w nn linijxtT re('<.»;ii"iiize(l. 

lU'UtiTlu'^ :•> tli<* ojMTatioijs ol' tlKr* a'AUx' ill the iiivesti^iition of iraads^ 
lie i>i«-srijts II table sliowiii;; that the expenses of the year Avere j?2G,4GC.11> ; 
that thei<- Mas saved diiertly to tlie •i:overnnient by the investigation 
^^."lljTT.l.^J-'}. 

Tlio (,'oiiiniissi<»n»'r is of the oi)inion that the p:*eat number of frauds 
(lisco\ i-i'<Ml y<'ai- by yt*ar, wlien it is considered that their discovery by 
tiic filhi-e is ill a lai;^e de;i''iee chai*reablc to accident, or to vohmtarj' 
iuiujnialioii. is quite coiichisive eviilence fliat but a small percentage of 
thr frauds <f(»jmjiitt<'d have been discovered. 

The Connnissioiier is of opinion that the compensation of pension 
a;^eiits is too small, and reconimeiMls a revisiim of the law fixing their 
coiniM;nsati<>n and increasing it by extemlingto them the right to use the 
oni<!ial jienalty env<*loj)e in their official correspondence. He also recom- 
in<*nds tliat an additional fee of twenty cents be paid them for their 
services in ]iayin^ the arrears. 

'i'hr jcj)ort closes with a recoinni(*ndation for an increase in the num- 
ber of ch'rksliijKS of the classes 1, 2, :5, and 4. and also for an increase 
ill tlie salaries of chiefs of division, a2>i)eal clerk, chief clerk, deputy 
coininissioiM'r, and Commissioner. 

J\VTKXTS. 

Thii n-p(»rt of the Commissioner of Patents shows an increase in tbe 
Wiirk <»f the oilice for the year ending June 30, 1S80, over that of tlie 
previous year. 

The nund)er of apjilications for patents was 20,900, being 1,690 moiti 
than the i)revious year. The number of applications for design patents 
was <*.sl J f<M- the reissue of patents o!)8; number of caveats filed 2,680 J 
number of ai»plicati()ns for regi»itration of trade marks 732; number of 
a])i)licati(»ns for registration of labels 470; number of disclaimers filed 
J 1 ; number of ai)peals on the merits 781. 

Number of patents granted, including reissues and designs, 13,649, 
l)eing 1,178 more than the previous year. The number of trade-marks 
registered was 515; labels registered 307; patents withheld for non-jjay- 
ment of tinal fee 1,313; number (»f patents expired 3,364. 

The* total r(»ceii)ts of the oilice were $730,547.12, being $27,400.33 more 
than the i>rcvi(msyear. 

The i^xpciiditures for the year were 8538,020.43; the expenditures for 
the year ending June30, 1870, were 8548,051.37, 85,000 of this being for 
the n»i»air of modcOs damaged by lire and not chargeable to the current 
exi)enscs of the oilice. 

The current expenditures <»f the oilice were $0,725.04 less than the 
year before. This gives a net gain in excess of receipts over expendi- 
tuH's of 8')7, 125.37. The total excess of receipts over expenditures is 
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Tlie Conmiissioner makes several recoiniuendations worthy of special 
attention. He calls special attention to the inadequacy of the rooms 
provided for the use of the office. He also calls attention to the great 
need of a system of digests of inventions. To carry out this sugges- 
tion would require special appropriation or an increase in the working 
force of the office, in order that a portion thereof might be detailed for 
that purpose. 

The interests of the service, in his Judgment, demand an additional 
force of clerks and examiners, and in submitting his estimates for the 
iiscal year ending July 1, 1882, he recommends an increase of one prin- 
cii)al examiner, three first assistant examiners, three second assistants, 
and three third assistants beyond what was provided for in the appro- 
priation bill for the present fiscal year. For the purpose of a better 
organization of the ofllce he, in the same connec.^tion, reconunends that 
there be created three chiefs of divisions at a salary of*2,000 each, who 
shall take the place of an equal number of fourth-class clerks. He also 
recommended a small increase in the number of clerks, and that tie 
salaries thereof be readjusted to corresi)ond with the character of work 
performed. To do this an increase of about .*■>(),()()() in the appropria- 
tion for salaries is reijuired. 

EDUCATION. 

The Commissioner reports satisfactory results in the work of his bu- 
reau. During t\w. year 87,304 documents, circulars, and letters were 
sent to correspondents at home and abroad. During the same period 
11),0.j4 were received by the office. 

The oflice library contains about 12,000 volumes and 25,000 pamphlets. 

Attention is called to the nmrked improvement in the methods of 
teaching, especially in rural schools, and the gratifying growth of pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the country in favor of our public school sys- 
tem. 

The laudable efforts in the direction of industrial education are no- 
ticed, and the exc^ellent work being done by colleges of agi'iculture and 
the mechanic arts is commented upon. 

The (-ommissioner renews his recommendation for the passage by 
Congress of some act of financial aid which should be distributed at 
first on the basis of the iiercentage of illiterate persons to the total pop- 
ulation, and, substantially, on the plan adopted by the trustees of the 
JVabodv Fund. 

He refers to the interesting information received respecting the efforts 
made to establish schools in Alaska. The Eusso-Greek bishop sends 
word of his desire to co-operate, if any i)lan for public schools be adopted 
by the government. The schools at Sitka and Wrangel, especially the 
girls' boarding-school at the latter idace, report good progress; the 
children are managed easily and learn readil3\ 
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KvitU'iuT incivascs that these natives need only to be instructed iir 
letters, indnstry, and eondnct to become useful members of the commu- 
nity. Th(\v will care for themselves, jn-eserve the peace, and aid in the 
material deveIoi>ment of their country. The Commissioner states that 
all etVorts in their behalf at ju'esent are made under the most discoiu'- 
a»::injr circumstances, there bcin«;r no hiw for the pi'otectiou of life or 
property, and no authority to or^ifanize schools. He appreciates the 
tlitliculties which beset the organization of any local government for 
Alaska : but from information received believes that if proper laws were 
passed by (.\ui«;:ress, it would sutlice to provide for their temporary ex- 
i'cution by a jrovcrnor, a Judge, a superintendent of instruction, and a 
secivtarv of the Territorv, who iointlv should constitute a council of 
atlministration and be held to proper accountability. 

The papers accomiuniying the Commissioner's report comprise ab- 
stracts of all State, Territorial, and city school i-eports publisheil during 
the time covered thereby, and statistics collected by the office directly 
t'mm 8,<HH» schools and institutions of learning of various grailes and 

kinds. 

TKNTII CEXSrs. 

Since the last annual ivport of the department, the Tenth Census of 
the I'nited States has been taken. 

The provisii>ns ot^the acts of March o, IsT'.L and April 20, IS80. have 
been found very etlicieut in securing a prompt and exact enumeration of 
the [)eople, while the various classes of vital, social, aud industrial sta- 
tistics, which are iratheivd in connection Avith the enumeration of iuhab- 
: cants, have been very satisfactorily obtained through the special agen- 
cies which have for the tirst time been put in oi^eration under the above- 
lucucioued acts. 

Miu'h su I prise lias been created, aud not a little unfavorable criticism 
evcited iu rlie newspaper press, by reported gains of population in cer- 
tain Stace< which were far in excess of what was anticipateil fi'om the 
Ivnown coiiditi'Mis of settlement amlocciipacion in the regions coucernetl. 

^\"Uercver the face oi the returns atloriled pxH.1 reasons for doubting 
:he acciiva.v .v'rlie euunieratioii, an investigatiou under competent agents 
lias been l;ad, atnl in sonic instances a tliorough iv-e numeration has been 
'.»rdere«l of riic d'>ri"«-c or disrr'crs in linesti^Mi. Thus far these investiga- 
:ioi?s 1m\c si'.owM rliar the «>ri;^iM:il cTuitneration was substautiallv cor- 
:rcr, ar'«l il'ac :l = c apparent caa^e for coai[»laiiic was largely due to de- 
:cc : s ■ \ \ 1 1.1 c ce i ) s a s v» f ! ^ T : a i ; ^ i > i i; [\\v[\ y fro in t he dist urbeil state of 
socieix cx'siin- ai ih.ii linic, ivd partly iViwu die iusutiicieui; and inap- 
p'vpvMie !-;e:K'ic^ then I'l aso, \-, hieh Im\c n«.»\v been superseded by the 
'M.oiv c?^\-'c:" l-e:^!e.^ c>.! iMixltcvl l\v aci>i 'M" Coui^ress of the present 
.i:hI O'c p;'.^* Mai- I lui ^ r. '^Me»i liiai ilv eniiaieriirion conducted dur- 
'■'-; !'t piv.M'i'i \eai li i>i ivw "'vvv •'''♦roa.^t! m*! i.^vact tiiau any takeu 
.5'ulev ''h' i*. '. ." *"^>o ..•■.i\i '.\\ f.l -Im: mo reason exists for distrusting 
:» .-.-^e.iM'. --v'li'i i.!'.- ■• l' = '.- • -e; .'.'.■ 'le >a; i-r''iteiideut concerning 
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the census of South Carolina, with a report of the special ageiit sent to 
investigate the extraordinary gains of population in that State, will be 
found among the documents accompanying this report. 

The Superintendent of Census anticipates being able to make a com- 
plete report of the operations of the census, so far as the enumeration 
of inliabitants is concerned, during the coming month of December. 
Out of nearly 31,500 enumeration districts formed for the purpose of 
this census, complete returns have been received from all but 7 small 
districts, in which unavoidable accidents, such as the loss of matter in 
the mails, deaths of enumerators, or the delinquency of individual offi- 
cials, have thus far prevented the xjompletion of the work, which, how- 
ever, it is expected will be brought to a conclusion within the course of 
the next few days. 

I am gratified to report that the expenditures of the census have been 
kept within the limits prescribed by the act of March 3, 1879; and 
it is believed that a sufficient amount remains out of the sums appro- 
priated for this service to complete the compilation and tabulation of 
the numerous classes of statistics collected. 

The exigencies of the service since the first of May have required a 
considerable clerical force to be maintained upon work at night. 

It is the view of the Superintendent that the compilation and publi* 
(nation of the several classes of statistics should be pushed forward with 
the utmost expedition. 

While the census will always remain of value for purposes of compar- 
ison with preceding periods, its first and greatest service is its immedi- 
ate use not only for determining the distribution of political power^ 
according to the provisions of the Constitution, but also for directing 
State and national legislation, and for guiding individual and social 
effort for the promotion of public interests, and for the amelioration of 
the condition of the criminal, afflicted, and dependent classes. 

Every year and every month, therefore, which can be saved in the 
conr[)ilation and publication of the census statistics adds especially ta 
their value. 

The authority conferred by the eighteenth section for the appoint- 
ment of special agents to collect the manufacturing statistics of cities^ 
and considerable towns has been made use of by this office to th^ extent 
of ai>pointing such agents in 27C cities and towns, the total number of 
such agents appointed being 365. From 260 of these cities and towns 
full returns have been already received, and an examination of the 
schedules shows that the value of the manufacturing statistics of the 
present census has been vastly enhanced by the system thus adopted. 

in the remaining sixteen, embracing the largest cities of the country^ 
from which returns, on account of the great number of establishments to 
be canvassed, are not yet fully due, the work is, according to full and fre- 
quent advices received, i)rogressing in the most satisfactory manner. 
All the returns within this department of the census will, it is believed, 
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hi' ill jM»sM'ssiuii ojtln.' otticM' iluriii;; 1 December, when the eoinpilation of 
lln' iiiaiJUl'in-tMriii;: statist ics will be jmslied raindly forwai'd. 

The work ol' juiviiijr tlje emu n era tors for their services has been car- 
ried on witli tJie utnjo.st ex]»ediiion which was eonsistent with Justice to 
the eeiisns and to the Treasury. 

Jt has l»een necessary to ascertain that each ]»art of the enmnerator's 
woik has been pioiM-ily done b*'fore he could safely be jwid, and it ba« 
aJs<i been necessary to ^uanl each statement and payment of account 
witli all the che<'ks which wonhl have been necessary in case of mucb 
lar;rer payments. The accounts of L's.4lO enumerators have already 
been slated aij<l settled, involvin;;: a total e.\i>endituie of ?« 1,820,027.34 : 
of the ieniainin;r 2..<j5 cases the accounts of 1,242 have been stated, 
and vour'licis have been mailed to the enumerators for their signatores. 
Jn 1,11:»0 can^s the accounts are now in course of adjustment. In 414 
oa.s<?s aci.'oujits have been suspentled. owing to deficiencies or irregulari- 
ties ii) returns, or to the failui*e of supervisors to make the requiretl 
statements of time occujiied or work done, or to the necessity of still 
further invcNtigating matters connected with the enumeration. I have 
no reason to doubt that the present month will see all the enumerators 
l>aid for their services, excei)t only in cases where a suspension is 
requiied for reasons which are umnistakably connected with some fault, 
more or less serious, on the i)art of the enumerator himself. 

The total disbinsements oji account of the Tenth Census to December 
1, 1880, are as follows: 

SiiiMrr visors of r«'n.sii.s : 

Salari«ts $53,000 00 

CI<*rk-Iiiif and luiscM-Uaneous 54,801 12 

8107, 801 12 

KiJiiim-ratois 1,820,027 34 

•SjHMial agents for tlie (.'oUectioii <»f the iiiaiiufacturing 
stali^ti<'s of imlividual cities: 

Salariiis §;:19,607 93 

Oltire n'lit and iiiiscHlaneoiiH 3,825 66 

43,433 50 

Special agents at lar«j;o for tlio collection of industrial 

and social statistics: 

Salaries 882,435 82 

Clerk -liire 48,777 40 

'('raveling expenses 55,733 01 

Onice rent and niiscellaneoiis 16,903 66 

203, 849 89 

Census (Utiee : 

Salaries $288,708 84 

3{ent and tuel 5,769 55 

Furniture and iittin<;s 25,942 09 

Stationery 24,464 12 

Print inn and hiiulin^^ 63,310 33 

Tra\*'lin,i^e\j»enses and miscellaneous 8,750 42 

416, 945 35 

Total 2,592,057 29 
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111 )>iri thiet- <*;ist^> liav i: betMi found iiert*ssary t«» nst' tlit* antbority 
tuiiu»nvri hv tIk' Twei it V -Third secTiou of Tlit^ lU't o1 ^Maivli .*i. l'*^71». for 
til*- roiiiova! o: sii]»<-rvisor^ and Tin* a]>]K>inTnu^iiT oi tlnMr siiccessorN. and 
ill nt-iTiici o: tilths* <*ast-> wei't- Tlit* cause.'^ iv<}uirin<: renioTal sncli a^ to 
n-TifcT niMiii I in- ]H*rs«»nai or olticial iiiTt-pinty of tin* sniper visor s(» i-enK^ved. 

ATTtMiTi<Hi i^ resjiecTluliy invitt-d i»» Tin- remarks ol Tin- Snj>erintendenT 
»»T Tlif ^ ensn> oi: Tii*- ntressiTy of ])roni])tiK*SN in Tin- ]ml»li(raTion of tlie 
(•t*nsn> n*]»orT>. and also Tt» h\> rerouiinendation as To Tlirir ]nil»lication 
Wy sj^t'tial t-onTrat'i. It a]^l^ear^ lii^'ldy desirable thai Tlii> >ul»i<»eT should 
iiavt- fari\ consideraTit^L in f onjn'es>, 

i:vTo:M()j.(n;j<.AL ('()MMISS1o>'. 

TIr I Hired STaTes Entomological <.-ommissionliad a j»rolon<ivd session 
immediately after The aditmnimeiit of Conjri'es.s. and j perfected ]dausfor 
t-arryin;. tu e(mi]»ieTit»ii the work wiTh which it i> charged. As during" 
Tin- ]>revi(»n- yea:. Tiit. la Ik w wa> divided so that Professor IMley had 
fiiaru*- <»1 That ]»artof the work in which the cotton jilauter iM*oncerned. 
whik- J>octoi raeiward and l*n)fessor Thomas ha^l charge of the work in 
Til*' AVfST. reiatin;: to the li«»cky Mountain loeusi. 3*rofessor Thomas 
mad*- an exj»ioratitni of those ]»arts of l>akota and British America which 
♦'nil»ra«'»- si»m*' of Th«*mosT imjKHtaut re;; ions in the ]>ermanent l)i*eedinfi'- 
;:i'nuini*. o: in* jociist. Dr. ]*ackard visited AVyomin*: and Ftah. col- 
incTin;: iij|ormati«»i re^xardiu*: the Ujcust : and his assistant traveled 
• ►veT t\vi« m<nitii^ in ditlerent jmrts of 31 ontana. ascending the Yellow- 
<Ton» llivei. cmssiui: tlie ctmutry t<» liozeman and Helena, and retum- 
inu. tniou;;!: Lasinrh l<laho. Other agents of the commission collected 
joiu<: (iaii' II I'tai:. -Vl: Thi> region, tisually affording the mt»st favoi- 
aoi*- t»ivr«iiii;: groiuiu^ foi tlie UK.*tisT. was remarkiihly li*ee from them 
till- jN'M^vn . s" TJia: Tii*- commission believe that there is little likelihocHl 
u- iniM'-;. ti'oM iocusi^ ir. tJie West in l-s-Sl. 

'I iM >*'i-n\\t\ re]»oi'- of tiie commission is now just ready lor disti'i bn- 
lio;.. ,»!!«. Tt»-iii> vc!'y jiiliy of th*- l*«'ust ]»r«>blem. es]K'Cially a> t<» the 
niTui* :»r.»s;M'.-i^ in th» great ^Northwest, the best means of averting 
ju'u<' ::::•' incr* . an<'; pivvenTing migraTion.s therefroni inT«' Tlie more 
i*'!iij' >;.ii»-- ;« til*' eas; an*! south : also how th« governmenr can beST 
an ■! ■•.);;i!iM!;: iMMietiria: J•csull^. 

}'i.H'>>-'»' l:!j.;. , witi i4 «-or}>». of aole assisTant^. has «*ondncted the 
iirv'-ii^ir; • •»■ :ii' roTioi;-\\(»i-ni. and Tin- residts of his work will dtn.bt- 
j. >- I. .1' ;* M'^>«.-i Til* d*'stru*'ti«»i. *»f the c*>tton-}»lant. 

i: «j'.<. ii.»; i. :iii >ev-o:i*' lejMjri. the c*.»mmission ha> issued three 
siM- ■;; . ,*'i':i- «tui!i'L: til* vcar. *»ne b\- .Vrofess<n liiiev. *)n the c^>Tt(ni- 
\\.»:;; =. !. ■. i'j-.»i»-»i>' 'liKnuas. *)n th*' chinch-bti::": and one by I >oeTor 
!'a':.."- ■>. :..• II»'s-.inn-tt'. . TiM\\ ai" iliustraTed stimmaries of all that 
I- kn«»v. . .. ;ii»->' iM.|Mrit»ti- iMsect>. and iiav*- been in sucii demand that 
< •);•■• I •-*--■ 'H'. •■]••*«. «v\Uii ♦:'diiH)ii> of til*" twii ijrs: menTit>ned. and all three 
ill* •' • !s.i:;«-W'.. >«> tua* lurtiiei <iemand> canno; i»e su]»i»lied. The third 
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of the various prodiietious; that coii.siderin«>* the extent of country over 
which our luinei-als oiuMir, tlnMr wonderful variety, and yet uiimeasiire<l 
aiuounts, it Vaiinot fail to he ai)i)arent that no privat<5 individual or 
power is competent to do what lon^ since on*]^ht to have been doue, 
namely', to sustain a thoroughly practical investigation and exposition 
of the mineral industry ; that even the results of associated efforts, as 
in the instance of the " Iron and Steel Association," however valuable, 
nuist inevitably be fragmentary and imperfect, and that " the Federal 
Government alone can su(».cessfully prosecute the noble work of investi- 
gatin<i;* and making known the natural mineral wealth of the country, 
cun'ent modes of mining and metallurgy, and the industrial statistics 
of production." Selecting the subject of iron as an example, he shows by 
an elaborate exposition how ''hopeless it is to look to any other source 
than the governnuMit for this service." With regard to the question 
whether the government has any constitutional ])ower to extend such in- 
vestigations over the several States, it is urged that "from every analogy 
of past legislation, Congress has clearly assumed to possess the i-equisite 
authority;"' that " if it can investigate agricultural industrj'^ and main- 
tain a department to exe<jute tluit branch of inquiry, it can investigate 
mineral industry ; if it can make a coast and geodetic survey over the 
whole United States, it can make a geological survey." The cost of car- 
rying on a geological survey covering the whole of the United States is 
estimated by the director at the same sum which is annually expended 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The importance of the results of the 
collection and dissemination of such information as the geological survey 
would gather can scarcely be overestimated. Being now so fortunate 
as to have in the service of the government a cori)s of scientific men of 
signal ability and energy to undertake this important work, under a di- 
rection eminently capable to give system of action and harmony of pur- 
pose to their operations, there is but little doubt that the American 
people would willingly approve an expenditure small in proportion to 
the general benefit to be expected. I therefore earnestly commend the 
suggestions of the Director of the Geological Survey to the consideration 

of Congress. 

PEXSIONS. 

Since the beginning of the present administration the organization of 
the pension service has undergone some important changes. Better 
methods of adjudication, involving more care in the examination of 
claims and a more perfect system of files and records, have been adopted. 
The most radical change was the consoli<lation of pension agencieP} 
which took place in IS7 7, under the Executive order of May 7 of that 
year. The 58 agencies then in existence were reduced to 18, and new 
districts contbrming to the change were created. The advisability of 
the consolidation was <[uestioned at the time, but actual experience hw 
l)roven its wisdom. Promi)t paym(Mits, an improved^ system of account- 
ability, uniformity of practice in disbursements, a. ^ more eflfective 8upc^ 
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vision by the Peosioa Oftiee, p-eater eoiiveiiieiu'e in handling iviH)rt» 
aiHl aceonnts, and the annual saving of $142,(KH> on salary account alone 
are among the substantial results of the consolidation. 

The total numl>er of claims settUnl during the four years i>UH*eding 
June 30, 1S80, was 74,17l>, an inei*ease of 20,r>^^^» over the pivvious four 
years. On the 30th of June, 1870, the number of jKnisioners lH>rne \\\M}Xi 
the rolls was 232,137, and the payments for the year which tlien closed 
amounted to $2S,:iol,51)l).r»l). On the ;U)th of June, 1880, the luunber was 
2.")0,S02 an<l the payments $57,240,540.14. The large in(»ivase, as shown 
between the two periods, is due to the fact that the payments of the 
last year include the arreai-s of pension allowed uiuler act of March 3, 
1870. 

The Coinmissioner estimates that upwaixls of $50,000,000 will be re- 
quired to pay the i)ensions of the current year, and that a like amount 
will be needed for the year following. 

The magnitude of the interests involved in this branch of the service 
can be understood by the presentation of these figures, and it nc^eds no 
argument to prove that the adoption of the very best attainable systiHUi 
of adjudication is a necessity. 

AVhile the sacred obligations rei)resented by these enormous sums of 
money should be promi)tly i)aid, and every honest pensioner receive Ids 
or her dues with as little delay as possible, thc^ greatest precaution 
should be exercised on the part of the government to prevent the ad- 
mission or i)ayment of fraudulent claims. The ju'eHcnt system of adju- 
dication, based almost wholly upon ex ixn'tc tc^stimony, is adnuttedly 
defective. Perjured witnesses a]>])ear as well on ]»nper as honest oneH, 
and where no official reC'0r<l (corroborates the evi<lence given, <leception 
is not only easy, but the temi)tati()n to practice it very strong. A change 
of metliod in tliis direction is, in my oj)inion, absolutely essential to pre- 
vent fraud. It is not necessary to wait until a i)erfect Hystem is pre- 
sented before authorizing a departure from the, pnisent one. The plan 
l)roi)osed by the Commissioner of Pensions and ree^)mmended by him in 
his annual reports since 1870 looks to the cM)rr(;ction of existing evils. 
It is not claime<l as perfect; it may have faults which only a pnuitical 
test can determine, but the importance of the work it projH>ses to do, 
and tlie largc^ inteiests which depend ujjon the character of this work, 
should commend it to the earnest (^iusideration of Congress and insure 
for it a fair trial. I am convince<l that it is rnnch Ix^tter than the pres- 
ent system, and that any faults which a<;tual experien<Mi might develop 
in it c/>uld b*- easily c^>nected, either by additional legislation or by the 
exen-ise of adnjinistraiive dis^.Tction. 

The iej»ort of the Commissioner c^mtains an intc^resting array of fawjis 
aii<l ti;:nre>. Ojj the '50th of June last the .i>ensiou list <>onsisle<l cf 
133.lM'J Aiijjy jii\alids: 78.772 Army widows, minor children, &c.; 
2.000 Vavv jnvaliris: ].'<70 Navv widows, minor children, &c.: 10,138 
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surviving soUliers and sailors of the war of 1812, and 24,750 widows 
from that war, a total of 250,802 — an increase smce last year of 8,047. 

J)uring the year, 10,545 new pensions were allowed, and 1,377 pen- 
sioners previonsly dropi)ed restored; 12,875 were dropped. 

The annual i)ensions average $103.34 — an aggregate for all of 
$25,017,00G.(>0. Exclusive of the arrears, the payments for the year 
amounted to J?37,040,1S5.80, of which $12,408,191.20 was a<5cnied pen- 
sion in the new cases. 

The payment of arrears commenced in May, 1879. There was paid in 
^lay and June of that year *;5,933,380.63, auk $19,980,808.23 during the 
last fiscal year. The total amount paid out for pensions daring the year 
was $57,02(),01)4.12. 

The number of cases in which arrears of pension have been allowed 
up to November 1, the date of the report, is 43,917. The average in 
each case is $500.15. These cases were settled from the beginning, so 
as to distribute them in equal i)roportions throughout the country, 
month by month, as the work progressed. 

During the 19 years from June, 1801, to July, 1880, 412,459 Army ami 
Navy claims for invalid pension were filed, and 278,488 claims in behalf 
of Army and Xavy widows, minor children, and dependent relatives ; 
168,85() of the invalids and 193,494 of the other cla^sses were placed on 
the pension-rolls. Under the acts of February- 14, 1871, and March 9, 
1878, granting pensions on account of service in the war of 1812, 34,339 
survivors presented claims, and 40,020 widows ; 25,470 of the survivors 
and 29,808 widows have been pensioned. There were, on the 30th ot 
June, 282,597 unsettled claims for i>ension of the Army and Navy classes, 
and 17,749 claims for pension on account of service in the war of 1812, 
for bounty-land warrants and for increase of pension. There were 
allowed during the year 14,(m1 original pensions of the Army and Navy 
<*lasses, a larger number than has been allowed in any year since 1871. 
Annexe<l to the report is a number of valuable statistical tables, whict 
cannot be given in full, but one of tliemis worthy of particular mention, 
showing the number ot pensioners borne upon the rolls at the end of 
each fiscal year from ISGl to 1S80, and the amount of money paid oat 
for pensions each year. The total amount for the twenty j^ears ia 
>«455,718,505.70. 

The Commissioner ivfers to the new record of claims which has been 
in course of i^reparation for many months, and now approaching com- 
pletion, which classifies the claimants by their i>roper military organ- 
ization. These records when completed will comprise 176 volumes of 
250 i>ages each, and contain a record of the claims on a^eonnt of service 
in 2,208 ivgiments. 194 battalions. 706 independent companies, 708 bat- 
teries, and 40 staft* corps. 

The nvn'ganization in November last of the oftic<5 force engaged in 
settling the Army claims for service in the war of the rebellion, withre- 
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arrangement of the files to correspond, has been of great advantage to 
the service. 

The report refers to the subject of Indian pensions, on account of serv- 
ice in three regiments of Indian home guards, raised in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. In 1879 the Commissioner detailed two special agents to visit 
the Territory and investigate the claims upon their merits. The in- 
vestigation was successful and the claimants are about to be paid their 
dues 5 a large sum of accrued pension is duo in each case, which, under 
the law, must be paid by check issued by the pension agent. The Com- 
missioner says that there are no banks or other financial institutions in 
the Territory upon which the pensioners can depend to exchange at a 
reasonable rate current money for their pension checks, and the pension- 
ers are in danger of being overreached and defrauded of their pensions 
by unscrupulous speculators and adventurers, who infest the Indian and 
border settlements, unless some precaution shall be taken for their pro- 
tection, and he recommends legislation to authorize the accrued pension 
to be paid in installments not to exceed $200 each, as a measure of pro- 
tection. 

There are about 2,450 pensioners residing at the various branches of the 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, whose pensions annually amount 
to about $300,000, which . have been paid to the treasurer of the home 
and disbursed under the direction of the managers, who claim that this 
course is justified by the law and necessary in order to secure proper 
discipline and good order among the inmates. The Comndssioner is of 
opinion that the law does not provide for the payment of these pensions 
in this manner, and requests that the subject be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress, so that the duties of the Commissioner of Pensions 
and managers of the home in relation to these pensions be more clearly 
defined. 

Legislation to authorize the payment of the pensions to the wives and 
children of insane or imprisoned invalid pensioners is recommended. 

The report also recommends legislation to authorize the pensions of 
minor children to be commenced at the date of the last payment to the 
widow of the soldier in cases where she has remarried and concealed the 
fact, and continued to draw the pension. 

It also recommends legislation to enable the Commissioner to dispose 
more equitably of claims for increase of pension than can now be done 
under the law, and providing for the review of unjust rates of pension 
which have been established under a mistake. 

The report next deals with the subject of attorneys' fees. It calls 
attention to the fact that since the act of June 20, 1878, there is doubt 
whether the penal provisions of section 4785, Eevised Statutes, can be 
enforced against attorneys, and recommends an amendment to dispose 
of the doubtful construction. 

It also recommends legislation to protect the department and claim-- 
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I would also luakL* tin* following: iveoiniiiendatioiis : 

First. That a boanl oi' three coiiipeteut persons be apiK)iuted by the 
ri-esith'iit to su[)eriiiteii(l the laying out and building of roads and bridges 
and to make plans for further improvements, and to make the necessary 
eoiitiarts, and to audit the at-counts thereft»r: the members of such board 
to receive no salary, but to have their actual expenses allowed while 
en;:a;:t*d in the diselnujre of their duties; tliat this boai'd be authorized 

to cmjilov a competent jtcrson as custtKlian of the park, at a salar5- of 

dollars, and also to organize a police force of at least ten members, to 
att'ord visitors the necessary ju'otection and aid, to protect the craters of 
the geysers and basins of the hot springs from destruction and deface- 
ment, and to enforce the regulations mentioned l>elow. 

Se<*ondly. That the Se<'r<*tary of the Interior be authorized to invite the 
Acailemy of Science to <lesignate a i>roper i)erson to obser\"e the extra- 
ordinary volcanic i>lienomena in the i»ark, to analyze its waters, and to 
make a rei)0rt thereon, a si;itable compensation therefor to be fixed by 
this dci»artment. 

Jn vii»w of the fact that the destruction of game is going on in the 
W(»stcrn country at a rai)i«l rate; that some of the valleys of the National 
Park have for years been favorite places for the wholesale slaughter of 
elk and tleer: that it would be desirable to preserve in sonle locality 
specinnMis of the more notable wihl animals of that region, and that the 
Yellowstone I*ark apjK»ars to be a very suitable place for that purpose, 
I hav<» decMued it proi)er, under the law authorizing the Secretary of the 
1 ntei-ior to nnike regulations for the government of the park, to prohibit the 
hunting and killing of game in it altogether: while fishing, except with 
nets and seines, is to be left free. Kegulations have also been made 
con<MTning the grazing of cattle on the pasture lands of the park. As 
the enforcement of some of these regulations will require the enactment 
of a law pr()vi<ling a penalty for their violation, a draught of a bill to 
that end will be submitted to the consideration of Congi'css. 

GAS COMPAXIKS. 

The report of the inspector of gas and meters shows that the gas com- 
panies of tin* District of Columbia have generally during the year flir- 
nished gas in purity antl illuminating i)Ower equal to the requirements 
of th«» act of »Iune 2; J, 187 1. 

The reiK)rt of the inspector sets forth the results of exi)eriments made 
in the early part of the present year to determine the quantity of light 
given by <litferent burners consuming the same amount of gas, which 
will be of interest to the public. 

The inspector suggests that the law should be so modified as to retxuiie 
the gas companies of the District, within a specified time, to replace all 
meters now in use which have not iR'en inspected with meters which 
have been inspected, proved, and sealed, and, also, to require that when, 
for any purpose whatever, the heads of metei*s which have been inspected 
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are removed by the company to which they belong, such meters should 
again be inspected before being placed in service. 

It is suggested that the law does not specify the person whose duty 
it shall be to institute proceedings to recover the penalty for failure to 
supply gas of the required purity and illuminating power. The law 
should be amended in this respect, and also should set forth more par- 
ticularly the manner in which the penalty should be recovered. 

Eeceipts and expenditures of the office : 

Cash on handJiily 1, 1879 * $1,057 07 

Received during the year 716 36 

Expended on the laboratory and apparatus 1, 141 59 

Cash on hand July 1, 1880 631 84 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The report of the Architect of the Capitol sets forth the improvements 
which have been made during the year in the Capitol, the Capitol 
grounds, the Government Printing Office, and the City Hall. 

He calls attention to the fact that it was not possible to execute the 
act passed at the last session of Congress providing for the construction 
of an elevator for the south wing of the Capitol, for the reason that the 
proviso to this act required that it should be so located as not to inter- 
fere in anywise with the lighting and ventilation of the building, and it 
was found that it could not be so located as to comply with these con- 
ditions. He expresses the hope that Congress will so amend the law as 
to remove the restriction referred to, so that the appropriation made for 
the elevator can be used during the present fiscal year, there being a 
necessity for its construction. 

The Architect recommends that the police of the Capitol grounds be 
attached as special police to the Metropolitan department. 

He renews his recommendations that the old hall of the House of 
Representatives and rooms adjoining be made fire-proof. 

The Electrician to the House of Representatives reports that the 
method of lighting the gas by the dynamo-electrical machines effects 
an annual saving of $1,000 or $1,200 over the old method of lighting by 
batteries. The experiments made with the electric light do not warrant 
him in recommending it for the legislative halls. He recommends its 
use in the Capitol grounds and adjoining parks. 

The amount expended on the Capitol Extension for the year ending 
June 30, 1880, was $50,000, the amount appropriated for this purpose. 

The expenditures on account of improvement of the ventilation of the 
Hall of the House of Representatives were $30,000, the amount of the 
appropriation. 

The expenditures on account of the heating apparatus for Senate 
Chamber were $4,000, the amount appropriated. 

The expenditures for lighting the United States Capitol and grounds 
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v«;j»r^X'..jlO.<']. TL*r ai.»i»3o].jiaTiou wafr*.".)2.4<K». Balauce to l»e i-etiu-ued 
TO TLe Tieasury. ?fl.>s.j.91*. 

Tlii- <.'ij»f'jjd:!iijf'soJi aex.MiijjT of iLt* Cai»iu»] grouuds ^veit* *0(L(KKLtlie 
iiUjoujjt ol'lLe iij»j»JojihaTioij. 

'J'he f-xpeiiditures iliniu;: tlie year t»u an-uuiiT ol the extension of the 
(jovf^rijtjieiJt PriiJtiij;: OiJire. which i> m.iw finished. wei"e ^29,039.24. 
TLe ajijniijjT » .\j»ejjije<i 'liiriij^i: the jn-evious year Txass $14,i'44.57. Of 
:h<r a]»jjjnj.riai:'ii; *4'j.^<»^» . e-^J''.!-* reiuain to l.»e i-etunued to the 
Treii^'iry. 

.\j-:\v I'liiLu: i;riLDi>'».;s. 

'J'he Jjjt*.n«.»r JJej»ciJ-;ujeii: ha> iu tLe c«»urse of time grown to \h^ so 
!aj-;:«; ajj ju^iitutioii That tbe i'ateui-Offiee buihling is altogether too 
■^:n<i\] TO af;^o:ijiJjodat*r more than one-half of its records and its clerical 
:<ji<('. 'J'lje iijooijve]j;e;j<:<;< suffered on ai.-coniit of the insnfticiencv of 

a, 

looiii aje a constant «rviri;e of c«»ijj]>laint. Onlv four of the eiffht 
'.mreair^ of Xhn Jiitmor JJ»-]»aitiJient aie a<X'OJiJUiCKlated iD the building, 
ijainely. the TaK-ut Oni^»s the Laud Oliice. the ludian Bureau, and the 
hiueau of Jlaihoad Accor.uits. And even these four are so cramped 
for jooju that the hails arj<l <-oii'idoi< nnist be used for the storinff of 
valuable lecord^. <oiij<- of whii.-li are jjj daily use. and that the cit»vrding 
To;:etijer of the t-leri'.-al foj<'e i> snch as not only to cause very serious 
discoinfoit but also lo iiiteifer*- with the transaction of the public busi- 
ness. Four liiiieaiis of tin- Interior Department, namely, the Pension 
(Ji1i<.e. th«r (Jensus onii.-i'. the Bureau of Kdueatiou. and the Office of the 
<3eolo;rical Siirvi-y are locate* I in dili'erent i^aits of the city, in buildiogs 
reJite(i Un that j)nr]>o-e. The Interior Department, inclusive of the 
(.'en'iiis (Jiiice. pays this yeaj* .^44.0W in rents. The scattering of the 
dili'ej<:nl Inireans constitntin;: this department in \videly separated loca- 
tion.^ causes niucli delay and circumstance in the convspondence between 
the Ijureaii chit;fs and the head of the dei^artment, which should always 
be easy ajid rajiid. A laige conesifondence and valuable pa^^ers have 
to be cairi(Ml to and fi'o for si;,''natan,' and inspection, and are in their 
Transit liable to be lost or dama^^ed. The crowding together of a large 
niinjbcr f>f clcrk< in small rooms is dangerous to health, and sometimes 
*<'rioiisly interfcjc-; with the j»erforniance of duty. The file rooms are 
<o pack4'd that we find it sometimes ditlicult to <:et at documents neces- 
-^aiy for the proseciitit»n of linsint*ss. Almost every foot of space, not 
only in th*- hallsand rorridor^, but under stairs and ai*ches, and Innooks 
and corners fi'om tin* basement to the roof of the building has had 
to be used for storin;,^ papers ami recoids. We have been obliged to 
use even one of the new model halls recently restored for the accommo- 
dation of the <*opyiii«» l'n:ce, puttiu;r in woo<len partitions and covering 
the room destined lor th«* exhibition of models with desks and office 
furnilun*. II is evident that the erection of a new edifice for the ac- 
eommo4lation of the interior l)epartnu*nt will soon be recognized $^s an 
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absolute necessity. Tlie Patent Oiffice alone will in tbe course of time, 
with its accumulating records and models, occupy the whole of the 
present Intmor Department building. 

I am informed that similar complaints come from other departments 
of the government ; that the Post-Office Department finds its present 
quarters insufficient ; that a large portion of the force of the Treasury 
Department is located outside of the main building ; that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is in a rented house; and that the new edifice erected 
for the Departments of State, War, and of the Kavy will not be large 
enough to accommodate all the offices belonging to those branches of 
the public service. Uuder such circumstances it appears that the exi- 
gencies of the government call for the erection of not only one but of 
several public buildings, for the Interior Department, for the Post-Office 
Department, for the accommodation of the Department of Justice, and 
for different offices connected with the War and Ka\'y Departments 
which do not find accommodation in the buildings now existing and in 
progress of construction. 

In view of this fact I beg leave to repeat some remarks I had the 
honor to address to the Hon. George L. Converse, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, House of Eepresentatives, on the 18th of May 
last, in reply to a letter of inquiry from him : 

If sueli public buildings are constructed upon a harmonious plan, they will con- 
tribute much to the public convenience, as well as to the beauty of the national capi- 
tal. I would rosi)ectfully reconunend, therefore, that the following suggestion be con- 
sidered : 

It being desirable that the executive departments should be located in as close prox- 
imity as possible to each other, as well as to the Executive Mansion, it woiild seem to 
me that no better place for the construction of new buildings for them could be found 
than the blocks suiTounding Lafayette Square on the east, north, and west, opposite 
the Treasury, the Executive Mansion, and the State, War, and Navy Departments, 
leaving the square itself undisturbed. A groui> of four public buildings surrounding 
that square, erected upon an harmonious plan as to architecture, would, with the 
buildiufrs now existing, probably become one of the most imposing and beautiful 
groups of i)ublic edifices in the world. The purchase of the lots surrounding Lafayette 
Sqiiare would indeed be somewhat costly, but the public convenience, as well as the 
architectural beauty of the group mentioned, would no doubt compensate for an ex- 
penditure but little larger than would be occasioned by the purchase of property in 
other ])arts of the city. These buildings could be erected one after another, as the 
necessities of the case may require, but a harmonious plan for the whole group should 
be made by competent architects and accepted by the government before commencing 
the erection of any one of them. I respectfully submit this suggestion to your consid- 
eration and that of Congress, believing as I do that the erection of the public build- 
ings that are now and will become necessary, upon such a plan as here stated, will 
finally be more satisfactory to the people of the United States than would be the scat- 
tering of a numbiu" of public oftices in places more or less accidentally chosen, and thus 
losing much of their architectural effect, while being but little less costly. I woiild 
add that if such a project be entertained it can be initiated and partly executed at 
much less expense now than will be possible ten or fifteen years hence, when its 
non-adoption at a time like this might possibly become a matter of very general 
regret. 
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liij >/vsii:t;<,iion of the injkrK'E ijepaetmeni building. 

'1"l(: ]«-«:«j]i-*i u'tioji III" Tij.i: ^I'ltittii Ml' tL»r l.miKliiig which was destroyed 
uy Mj»-.'i'*. '.virh tii*- f.-x-f-jiriMii «it' ;i iVw miiinr iletails. complete^L The 
Hrnouiit^if iiioiifrv u]»j*roi'iiat»'«l V«y <_'oij;.'n-->s iVir this work was ^^-lOS^OO. 
T}je rliaijjre of Tli»r lAaw^ «»ii;:iiiallv authorized l»v Confess. June 20. 
I'^T'^. iif-^essitated <.-»rrairi expt-iiditnres whii.h reilnoed the available bal- 
iiuci- to *l'44.0l'm.4^. Tlje t'sTiiiiat*.- submitted of the cost of the recon- 
.-■mot ion miller rli*.' plans authorized by act of March 3. 1879, was 
*2.>0JKjn, and it is ^rratifyiii;:' to state that the exi>enditnres have not 
exeenled the available balancf.-. above stated. The architect in charge 
estimates that 'fo/M') will be required to complete the ornamentation, 
r'onstriu.tiou of ;^alh'ry-rails, furnishinjr rubber plates for steps, and for 
other neeessary work which remains to l>e done. 

The halls are a <leeided improvement over the old ones, being beauti- 
ful in desi;^n and more commodious in general arrangement. The addi- 
rional gallery adds one-third to the si>ace hitherto available, while the 
light is better tlian before. Credit is due to the architects and engineer 
in charge, not only for the original design, but for the fidelity with which 
the work has been super\ ised. 

The suj^ervising board appointed by Congress, consisting of the Com- 
missioner of J'atents, the Architect of the Capitol, and the Engineer in 
charge of public buildings, is entitled to no less credit for keeping the 
t'xpenditures within the approi>riation. and for the general management 
of the work. 

The south and east halls are at present in a very insecure condition. 
Faulty construction has developed defects in the arches, which may 
jirove of a serious character unless promptly i-emedied. In my last 
report I called attention to the insecure roof which now covers these two 
wings. It is little better than a tinder-box, and covering imperfect and 
badly constructed flues, nuiy at any time endanger the safety of the 
building. The changes necessary to construct a fire-proof roof, and 
j-r*medy the evils growing out of a faulty plan, would be so radical and 
exp<*nsive that 1 deem it in the interest of public economy to recommend 
the reconstruction of both wings on the plan adopted in the rebuilding 
of the north and west halls. 

The sum of *1M),(MK) has been asketl for to carrj' out this plan on the 
south wing, anil T earnestly hope that Congress may deem it advisable 
to aj)propriate tho. amount. 

The walls and ceilings of the halls and rooms immediately under the 
recojistructed model-halls were seriously damaged by heat and water 
at the time of the fire. 

The estimated cost for the necessary repairs is $10,000, and an appro* 
jniation of this amount is recommended. 

An a])])ropriation of 4$80/K)0 was made at the last session of Congress^ 
to be used in fitting up the model-halls with fire-proof cases. Contracts 
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have been entered into for the construction of as many as can be ob- 
tained for the amount named. As the original estimate for this purpose 
was $100,000, an additional sum of $80,000 will be nee<led to supply both 
halls with the number of cases required. 

HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

The number of patients in the hospital June 30, 1879, was 819, of whom 
CI 7 were males and 202 females. 

The number admitted during the year was 225, of whom 181 were 
males and 44 females. The number discharged as having recovered was 
52, improved 33, unimproved 3 ; 46 males and 13 females died. 

The number remaining in the hospital June 30, 1880, was 897, of whom 
091 were males and 206 females. Of those under treatment during the 
year, 529 were from the Army, 53 from the Xavy, 462 from civil life. 

The report of the Board of Visitors gives a synopsis of the operations 
of the hospital during the whole period of its existence. 

The records show that of the 4,940 cases treated in the hospital dur- 
ing the twenty-five years of its existence, 2,095 recovered. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year are as follows : 

For the support, cl(>thing, and treatment of the insane $196, 875 

For general repairs and improvements 10,000 

For special improvements 40, 000 

One purpose for which the last-mentioned appropriation is asked is to 
furnish the hospital with a supply of pure water. The hospital has 
hitherto been supplied with water from the Ana^ostia Eiver, immediately 
in front of the hospital grounds. It evidently contains impurities ren- 
dering it unfit for use, and these impurities will increase year by year. 
It is estimated that $25,000 will be required to connect the hospital with 
the water supply of the city of Washington. 

In my opinion this improvement should be made without delay. 

The hospital farm has not sufficient accommodations for the shelter of 
stock and the proper protection of the harvested crops. 

An appropriation of $5,000 is asked for additional farm bitildings. I 
recommend that this appropriation be made. 

The Board of Visitors also recommend the erection of a suitable mor- 
tuary building, a greenhouse, and a kitchen detached from the main 
building. I concur in these recommendations, and also in the recom- 
mendation that provision be made for the erection of a distinct hospital 
building for the female insane, to cost $250,000, to be completed in three 
years, and that the sum of $75,000 be appropriated for this purpose for 
the year ending June 30, 1882. 

The sum of $143,000 was appropriated for the support of patients 
during the i)resent fiscal year. It is estimated that $175,000 will be 
required for this purpose, and that an additional sum of $5,000 will be 
required for ordinary repairs and improvement to keep the property 
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fi*oni deterioration. The board asks for a deficiency appropriation of 
$37,000. 

The detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures of the hos- 
pital for the last fiscal year, requiretl by the act of June 4, 1880, is at- 
tached to the n^port of the board. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DU3IB. 

The number of pupils under instruction during the year was 128. Of 
these 70 were in the collegiate department, representing twenty- four 
States and the District of Columbia, and 49 were in the primary depart- 
ment. 

The general health of the pujuls has ]>een good, and but one death has 
occiuivd. 

Instruction in articulation has been continued with increa^sing success. 

A diploma and silver medal wei^ i-eceived from the Paris Universal 
E-\iH)sitioii of 187S, in recognition of the remarkable advance made by 
the collegiate department. 

The pivsident of the institution visited Europe during the summer 
for the purpose of attending an international convention of instructors 
of the deaf and dumb, held in Milan, Italy, early in September. 

The ivceipts of the institution amounteii to 853,522.06, and the ex- 
penditurt^s to *52,290.:.>7. of which 820,444.48 were for salaries and wages. 

The estimates for next year are for current expenses and repairs 
Ao^y.-HX). the same amount as that appi'opriated for the present year ; 
and 815.242.<)7 for the completion of the gymnasium, the erection of a 
barn, cow-houses, etc., and for the improvement and inclosnre of the 
grounds. 

Congress at its last session made provision for the care and education 
of the feeble-minded L*hildren belonging to the District of Columbia, the 
exiH^nses of the same Xo be defrayed out of the apiu-opriation for the 
supi>ort of the Institution for the Deaf an*l Dumb. One applicant has 
been placed iu the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-mindeil 
Children, at Media, near Philadelphia. 

Twenty blind children l.)elonging to the District of Columbia have 
been under instruction the past year in the 3Iaryland Institution for the 
Uliiid. at Baltimore, as beuetieiaries of the United States. 

FI:EED3IA>\s UOSPITAL. 

Thu whuk* number of [Kitients in the hospital tluring the year wa.s 
1,110. The nuii:ber in the hospital June 30, 1870. was 217: the number 
admitted during the VL-ar was l.M)2: V\0 <lied: 752 were discharged, 
leaving 22s in the hos[atal at the close of the last fiscal year. Abont 
two- thin Is of the patients w<M"e colored perst)ns. 

Of tliosi.- whi.» were tliseharged, 5S5 aiv reported cui*ed. 

A dispensary has l.»een carried on in connection with the hospital. 
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upon the books of which for the year are borne the names of 1,949 
patients. 

This hospital subserves an urgent need of this community, and the 
continuance of provision for it is commended to the attention of Con- 
gress. 

The expense of the support and medical treatment of each patient in 
this hospital is about fifty cents a day. 

TERRITORIES. 

UTAH. 

The governor of Utah reports a falling oft' in the number of agricul- 
tural claims initiated in the Territory as compared with the preceding 
year. 

The number of mineral applications has largely increased, more than 
doubling that of any previous year, and the number of mineral entries 
exceeds that of the preceding year by about 24 per cent. 

The number of cattle is about 200,000, while there have been driven 
from the Territory during the year not less than 50,000, at an average 
price of $15.50 per head. The number of sheep is fully 500,000, with a 
yield of about 2,000,000 pounds of wool, disposed of at about 20 cents 
per pound. To prevent a decrease in the business of stock raising, the 
governor favors legislation which willallow stock-raisers to obtain rights 
other than those given b^^ common consent and by existing law. 

Notwithstanding the drought during the summer of 1879, the yield of 
the cereals proved to be an average one. 

The crops of 1880 have, however, been somewhat injured by the dearth 
of water during the summer of 1879, followed by a severe and prolonged 
winter. Dry farming has greatly increased by reason of the rapidly in- 
creasing population and tlie cost and difficulty in constructing irrigat- 
ing canals. 

While this is true, the area reached by irrigating canals is yearly being 
increased, and much land hitherto untilled is by means of irrigation 
being brought under cultivation and dotted with farm-houses. The 
I)opulation of the Territory is 145,000, showing an increase of 60 per cent, 
over that of ten years ago. About one-half of this increase has been 
drawn by tlie mines of the Territory. The remaining half has been the 
result of natural increase by birth, together with the proselyting work 
of the missionaries sent out by the Mormon Church. 

The governor believes that the mines of Utah will prove among the 
richest and most productive of any in the West. 

Responsible mining men are reducing mining enterprises to a practi- 
cal business basis, and many good mining districts heretofore inaccessi- 
ble are now by railroads brought into close connection with the markets, 
and much of the ore, which on account of its low grade was unprofitable, 
has now by the superior methods of reducing and extracting become 
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l)rotital»le aiul is being worked. The estimated pro<luct of the mines of 
the Territory np to the end of 1S75 was *21,OOO,0O05 siuce January, 187C, 
it has been, in round numbers, $24,0(K),(H)0, or $0,000,000 yearly, made up 
of irokl, silver, lead, and copj)er. Silver takes precedence, considerably 
more than half the value name<l being in that metal. Lead ranks se<M)ndj 
and copper the lowest in the value of its jn'oduction. 

The number of uiiU's of railroad opened during the past year is re- 
ported at 702, which tends to show the rapidly <leveloping business 
interests of the Territoiy. 

The relations with the Indians are reported as iji general satisfactory, 
many of them having abandoned their tribal relations and engaged in 
farming and stock-raising. 

The conduct of those at the Uintah Agency duiing the White River 
troubles has been specially commended by the agent at that place. 

The governor in his report <lwells at length on the social condition of 
the Territory as resulting from the teachings of '* the Church of the 
Latter -Day Saints,'' and invites attention to the constant violation of 
law in the practice of polygamy. With a law of Congress forbidding 
polygamy and prescribing i)enalties, which law has by the Supreme 
Court of the United States been adjudged constitutional, the practice 
has been and continues to be tolerated in the Territory, though else- 
where in the country it would speedily meet the punishment prescribed. 

Polygamy is not only tolerated in Utah, but, because of the power 
and influence of the organization in which it is practiced, it is made the 
shibboleth to position and power. Besides being in direct violation of 
law, it tends toward a union of church and state too intimate to accord 
with the spirit of our institutions. 

The governor urges that time will not prove the remedy for the e\il, 
which can be reached and averted only by a rigid execution of the 
laws. 

The enactment of additional laws to secure the enforcement of the 
act approved July 1, 1862, to prevent and punish the practice of polyg- 
amy in the Territories of the LTnited States and other x)laces, is earnestly 
commended to the attention of Congress. 

WYOMING. 

The governor reports a steady advance of the Territory in population 
and wealth. Grazing, to which the country is well adapted, is the fore- 
most interest. The number of cattle in the Territory is estimated at 
540,000, and of sheep at 375,000. 

Owing to the lack of confidenc-e in the possibility of successfal agri- 
culture at so great an elevation as 5,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, this industry advances but slowly. In some portions of the 
Territory fine crops have been produced without irrigation. This, how- 
ever, can be exi^ected only in the more favorable seasons, but with a 
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proper supply of water there are millions of acres which can be culti- 
vated with a certainty of liberal profits. 

The governor suggests that some provisions of the existing timber 
laws of the United States are embarrassing to the people and a great 
hinderance to the improvement of the Territory, and tliat while the in- 
terests of the future demand that the forests on the public domain 
should be protecte<l, something should be done in the interests of those 
engaged in opening up the new portions of the country. He suggests 
tliat the laws relating to timber and timber lands be so modified as — 

1st. To insure to settlers, wherever their numbers are sufficient to 
warrant the survey, the opportunity to purchase timber lands in small 
tracts and at fair prices, graded and classified within fixed maxima and 
minima according to relative value. 

2d. To allow, in districts where surveys have not been made and lands 
cannot be purchased, the cutting of necessary timber, at moderate rates 
for stumpage and under proper regulations, for other than the personal 
use of those cutting it, that is, for the purchase and use within the Terri- 
tory of any resident thereof, or of any person or corporation non-resi- 
dent, yet engaged in making improvements tlierein. 

3d. To prohibit, under any circumstances or conditions, the cutting 
or removing or the causing to be cut or removed from the public lands 
of this region, any green timber, of whatever size, where sound, dead 
timber, falling or standing, and suitable for the purpose, can be had. 

4th. To grant the freest possible use of any fallen timber wherever 
found. 

5th. To afltbrd yet greater security against forest fires by enactment of 
more stringent laws, with severe penalties against carelessness in the 
kindling of fires and against the neglect to extinguish fires already 
kindled which have served their lawful purpose. The governor remarks 
that while much destruction of timber on the public lands has resulted 
from the cupidity and reckless waste of persons using and speculating 
on the products of our forests, all these depredations combined have 
been as nothing compared with the waste by fires. 

The governor remarks that the surveys of the public lands lag behind 
the public demand, and expresses the hope that Congress will remove a 
source of embarrassment to the people by making more liberal provis- 
ions for their survey. He also urges that the existing laws of the United 
States relative to the disposal of the public lands are not suited to the 
requirements of the territory', for the reason that they do not provide 
against a monopoly of the water-courses by the few who locate upon 
the borders of the streams. The necessity for irrigating the soil to make 
it productive seems to require that some system for disposing of the 
public lands should be devised by which the water of the streams can 
be made available to those who may desire to cultivate lands*by irriga- 
tion. Under the present system the whole Territory will, in time, vir- 
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tiially h«' in thf possession of tliosf few i»ersons who may own strips of 
land alonj: tin* stn-ams. 

Attention is also callel to the present faulty eonstitution of the Ter- 
ritorial eonrts, and the lack of pi-oper definiteness in relation to their 
powers and the nianiif-r of their exereise. These courts are anomahms 
in eharaetcr. and th«*re appears newr to have heeu a proper considera- 
tion of tlu' i»eculiar c-in-nnistances and conditions under which they must 
act. Till' method of fomp«.dling tin.' attendance of jurors and witnessjes, 
of empaneling; Jnries, the suitable rompensation of marshals required 
to travel in pursuit of witnesses, jurors, and criminals, over great dis- 
tances, as wi'll as the i»resent emharmssment attendant upon bringing 
witnesses from remote parts of the country, all these, with yet others, 
an* matters ronci-rnin;;; which the laws are faulty. The courts are of a 
mixiMl or twofold character. l»eing at once Territorial and Federal. The 
organic aits of this Territory and of others declare that "the jurisdic- 
tion of the several courts herein provided for. both apjiellate and orig- 
inal, * • shall be as limited by law." The law, as said before, is not 
only wanting: in d**tiniteness on this subject, leaving the courts ofttimes 
in doubt <ui the question of how t«> proceed in Federal cases, but is so 
tar wanting as to leave the courts to such inconvenient and embarrass- 
ing use as they may tind it possil>le to make of the Territorial law and 
its marhincry. In fact what is wanted is not so much definiteness in 
the matter of jurisdirtion tts #/ prottdurt^tirol by lair of CongresHj in ac- 
ronhnnr trith irhirh thr Ttrritorlnl vonrtx may procted ichen e^rerciaing the 
ifirisdictlon ot'cirvnit ttiul distrirf o^nrts of' the I'nited Statex. 

It is also suggested whether some Ini'tter system should not be pro- 
vided for determining cas«*s on ajqteal fi\)m the district courts of the 
Territ4)ries. Tnder tin* present system one of the three judges who 
form the court of app«'al is the person from whose jmlgment the appeal 
is taken. A court ^o ciMistituted d«»es not seem to supply the place of 
a supreme eourt. 

A Division t>f all the laws relating to the Territories, with a view to 
secure jLTvcaier harnuMiy, consistency, and adaptation to the existing con- 
ilitiiMi oi'atfair?* is reeoniinendod. 

ivvKor.v. 

The governor report^ a va['id extension of railroads in the Territory, 
and that prosponMis towns arc springing up upon all the lines of travel. 
The Northern Tacitu Kailroad r»Mnpany has tourUundretl milesof road 
in operation in OakoM at p:v<em, and it :< expceceil that it will be 
eompleiv'vl to the western lino of the I'orrirorv during this vear. 

The governor estiiua:es tlio white poniilatiou ot" the Territory at the 
dose t»r the tall ot' the pvi si n: year ar 1VmHK>. 

Vd\aMrt^ in the developiuoii: o:' :lio :i\ini:*,g ivsoiuves of the Territory 
Is rt^ported. and the opuuon •> ^i\on that the lUack Hills will xield large 
quantities ol" j'.oM and s'.lxev fev cx'nora tio'.is :o eo:uo. 
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The governor alludes to the great destruction of timber in the pine 
forests around the Black Hills by fires started during the dry season 
either by carelessness or with criminal intent, and recommends that 
measures be taken for the protection of the government timber, and 
that an agent be appointed to sell the same for mining and building 
purposes. He suggests that a small sum expended in protecting the 
timber will save millions of feet annually, and that unless something is 
done to this end mining operations will soon be checked by scarcity of 
timber. He also suggests that the laws now in force are not adequate 
for the protection of the sections donated by Congi'ess for educational 
purposes. 

The Territory of Dakota having no peniteutiar}', it has been neces- 
sary to transport its convicts to Detroit, Mich., for imprisonment at an 
expense of nearly $10,000 yearly to the people of the Territory. It is 
estimated that 8^0,000 will build a penitentiary of sufficient capacity 
for the present requirement of the Territory. The penitentiaries in 
other Territories have been built at the expense of the general govern- 
ment, and the propriety of making an appropriation for the building of 
one in Dakota is submitted for the consideration of Congress. 

The tinancial condition of the Territory has improved so that it is 
exj)ectt*d that at the close of the present year it will be free from debt. 

IDAHO. 

The <»overnor of Idaho reports that about one-third of the 55,000,000 
acres in the Territory may be considered suitable for agriculture and 
grazing, besides about one-fifth which might be reclaimed by irrigation. 
About one-sixth of the Territory is timber laud, one-eighth mineral 
lands, and the balance is mostly arid, being destitute of mineral, timber, 
or vegetation of any kind. 

Tlie soil is generally sandy, with an intermixture of loam in the val- 
leys. In its varied and beautiful scenery, Idaho is perhaps unsurpassed 
by any State or Territory in the countr}'. Among the wonders in nat- 
ural scenery may be mentioned the great Shoshone Falls of Snake 
Kiver, one of the greatest cataracts in the world, equal in height and 
volume to Niagara. 

About one-third of the population are engaged in farming and stock- 
raising. The past year has been a remunerative one to farmers ; good 
crops have been raised, and good prices have been obtained therefor. 
Only in the northwestern portion of the Territory is the rainfall during 
the growing season sufficient, however, to insure good crops without 
irrigation. The governor states that when sufficient moisture is had, 
either from rains or irrigation, the yield of all kinds of grain (except 
corn) and of vegetables is unsurpassed in quantity and quality. Wheat, 
he states, yields readily an average of 40 bushels per acre. Oats 
average 60 to 70 bushels, and barley 30 to 40 bushels. 
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TiiiHtiliy ilikI clctver hay of jiCKMl quality and ltirg:e gri'owtb lire ]»ro- 
diuu'd : fi'iiit trees and vines «rr<»w 3'ii]»idly and produce abundantly. 

The extension ai' the lines of j»(tveninjent surrey in certain ]>ortionK 
of the TeiTitory is uified, as iniiui«rrants tu'e slow to settle ujion and im- 
IU■o^ e lands, however desirable, to whieh tliey cannot initiate claims un- 
der the ]>re-enii)tion o]- h(»niesiead laws. 

Stock raising: is becomin^r one oi' the considerable industries of the 
Territory, attention bein^ turned chiefly to cattle, though the climate 
and soil are w<*ll adajJted to shee]i and w(»ol ^'rowing;. It is estimated 
that not less than 4-(L(MH» li(?ad oi' cattle have, during; the i»a8t seaHOu, 
been sold and driven from the Ter]'ito]'y. at an averajre of about 8^12.50 
]»er head. 

The niine]"aJ rcsourct^s oi' the Territory constitut*^ its chief interest, 
and the one n]K»n which all othej* inte]'ests largfely depend. 

Gold and silvei' in ]>aying: quantities were discovered within its limits 
as long- aji'o as ISoi*. ten years ]>rior Xo the formation of the Territory, 
but the ]nines were, to some extent, abandoned for those moi'e recently 
discovered in localities where ])rosj»t*cting and mining e^uld be carried 
on with lessi dang:er from hostile Indians. jVlore recently, however, 
this danger having" Ikhju reujoved, imixirtant discoveries have l>eeu 
made, and the indnstrv has revived until now there is scai-e^lv a countv 
iij the Territory that d(»es i\o\ contain one (jr more mining camps or 
towns. 

In addition to gold, silver, lead, c(»]»j»er. and other metals and oi*es, 
coal beds and rich dejK>sits of i\iv and ]K)tt.ery clay of the finest quality 
ha\ e l»een found. Since the discovery of gold and silver in the Terri- 
tory its mines have contributed to the mat.erial wealth of the country 
not less than ^7r).(KKLO0(K 

The relations with the Indians ha\ e. during the past year, been A'ery 
satisfactory. Theie have been no disturbances, and no depredations 
have l>een committed by them, the ]>eople having enjoyed anosual 
security, even in the localities most ex])Osed to danger. Although siuue 
the "Stz Tei-ce and Bannock wars the i-eservation Indians have remained 
more generally ujion theh* i-eser\'ati(ms. yet lai'ge parties of them almost 
c<)nstiuitly roam over the Territory hunting, fishing, and begging. The 
visits of these roaming jiarties natui-ally tend to create a feeling of un- 
easiness in the minds of the settlers. esi)ecially in remote and isolated 
settlements. 

The feeling of insecurity thus caused is liable to result in the organi- 
zation of the settlerfi tct drive the Indians away, and fi*om such Gollisions 
often commence bloody and devastating Indian wars. 

Anothei' question presents itself for consideration. Long befoi'e the 
Foit Ilall Iteservation was set a]>art for the Bannock Indians there 
wei*e numei'ous settlers ui»on jioitions (»f the territory selected who still 
itrmain withiQ the bounds of the resei'vation, which fiact is liable to cause 
trouble. The governor suggests that these settlers should be paid for 
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theii" iminovenieuts and removed, or stipulation should be made with 
the Indiaus by which that portion of the reservation settled by the 
whites may be ceded to the government. There is am]»le i-oom on the 
reservation to admit of the latter course, and he thinks the Jndians 
would readily c(»nsent, u]K)n reasonable terms, to such a jdan. He also 
belie\ es that many of the Indians, es]>ecially of the Xez Peix*es, many 
of whom are now thrifty farmers, could l>e prevailed upon without diffi- 
culty to select lands in severalty. Could this he ac<5omplished a large 
portion of the Xez Peicc Ke^ervation, which embraces an extended area 
of valuable agricultural land, might be restored to the public domain. 

The greater i>oition of the timlier in the Territory is in the mountains, 
and consists i»rincipally of pine, fir, and cedar, though it is found to 
some extent along the ri^ ers and smaller stix^ams. 

To prevent the destruction of timber in violation of law, the governor 
recommends the amending of the act of Congress of June 3, 1878, so 
as to ]»ro^ide for the survey and sale of the timl)er on the jniblic lands, 
say every alternate >ection, with a heavy penalty for cutting or destroy- 
ing the tiujber on the secti<>iAS reserved by the government. This would 
sui)])ly the i)eo]»le and iTeate an interest which it is thought would pre- 
vent the wantcm destruction of timlver. 

The ]>opulation ha> increased from 2(>..j8s, in 1870, to about 40,0(K>, in- 
cluding Indians, in 1880. a gain of nearly 100 per cent. 

With the Oldening up of railroads, it is reasonable to ex]>ect a much 
larger gain in the next decade. There is at i^resent but one railroad 
into the Territor\ — the Utah and Northern, a naiTOw guage, running 
through thi' eastern ])art, though other lines have l>een ju'ojected, the 
in(Kst im])ortant c>f which is one to nin from Ogden, Utah, to some i>oint 
on the l*acitic C(taNr in the State of Oregon. Though lacking in railroad 
facilities, the Territory is well provided with first-class stage routes to 
all the im]K)JianT point.^. As l»efore suggested, much of the land in 
Jdaho. suitable foi* agricultiiiv., cannot be made available except by iiTi- 
gation. and deveh»pnient in this way will he very slow so long as indi- 
viduals aie so restricted in the amount of land which they can enter. 
Ujider existing law> individual int-eie^sts cannot be large enough to 
wajrant inigation on any very large scale. The propriety of so amend- 
ing the deseit land laws as to i>ermit the disposal of this class of lands 
in large (juantities to ]»ersons or cori>orations i^ledging themselves to 
the building of canals for theii* rex-lamation, and restricting them as to 
withdrawal of the lands from the market and as to the maximun price 
at which they sbould be sold, is suggestesd. 

The number of cliildj*en between the ages of five and twenty-one is 
ab(»ut G,0(K». and the annual revenues raised for school pui-posesis about 
$25,000. The necessity for making some provision in the interest of 
public schools in the Territories is urged upon Congress, 

It may be said in general of the Ten-itory that its affairs are in a 
highly satisfactory condition. Gi)od health has prevailed during the 
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year. A^iieulture, stock raisin^^, and niiiiing have prospered. Crime is 
not iiioro common than in older communities in the East, and, with one 
exception, infractions of the hiw meet with as sure and speedy punish- 
ment. The one exception is the utter faihire or inability of the officers 
of the hiw in certain counties to punish violations of the law of July 1, 
1S02, aj^ainst polygamy. Further legislation is earnestly recommended 
looking to the eft'ectual supiuession of this vice, which, under the guise 
of i(»ligion, is spreading throughout these Territories in violation of law 
and in direct opposition to the moral sense of the people of the country. 

OFFICIAL SALAEIES. 

In the estimates of expenditures for the next fiscal jear I have rec- 
ommended an increase in the salaries of various officers and clerks in 
this l)ei)artment, and in the report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Otliee, presented herewith, there will be found an elaborate and 
instructive letter addressed to me by that officer upon this subject. 
There is no doubt in my mind after the experience of nearly four years 
in the conduct of tliis Department, that the pay allowed to almost all 
the higher grades of its oliu*ers and clerks is entirely out of proportion 
to th(» ability required in the disehargeof their duties, the lalK)r exacted, 
and the great responsibility borne by them. The duties performed by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior are such that I see no reason why 
his salary should be less than those of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury. I am. on the contr.uy. of the opinion that all the assistant 
secretaries are underjiaid. The juiblic interest demands that those 
places be tilled by men who In the absence of the respective Secretaries 
may be trusted temporarily- to perform their duties and to discharge their 
responsibilities. Their compensation should be at least equal to that of 
the Comi)trollers of the Treasury. 

The office of Commissioner of Indian Affiiirs is one of the most ardu. 
ous places in the government, devolving upon him probably more work 
and res]>onsibility than falls to the lot of any bureau chief in any of the 
executive de])artments. Of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
and of the CtunmissioiuM' of Pensions almost the same can be said. These 
]>ositions require givat knowledge of affiiirs and more than ordinary exec- 
utive ability. The Commissioner of Patents is a little more favored in 
l>oint of salary ; but. considering the cost of living here, I do not think 
that in any great government in the world officers of the same rank, 
discharging the same high order of duties, and bearing the same respon- 
sibilities, are as badly i>ai(l in }>ropoition. Not one of them should, in 
my opinion, have less than $5,<M)0a year. If the American people desire 
that the ]>ublic business be well done, and that the high places of the 
government be tllUnl with men of corresponding character and ability, 
the salaries ought to be such as to command what is required in that 
resi>ect. ^lt>st of the division chiefs in the General Land Office, 
such as the chiet's o\' the ^lincral Hivision, the Division of Private 



